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A N C I E N T 

A N-D 

Modern History, 
chap. lxvji. 

Of King Charles VI. of France, and the 
invafion of that kingdom by Henry V. 
King of England. 

PA R T of the care which Charles V. 
had taken to re-eftablifh France, proved 
the means of haftening its fubverfion. 
The immenfe treafures he had amafled were 
diffipated, and the taxes he impofed had aliena- 
ted the minds of his people. It has been ob- 
ferved, that this prince expended fifteen hundred 
marks of gold annually for the maintenance of 
his houfhold ; and his brothers, who were rcr 
gents of the kingdom during the minority of 
Uharles VL who came to the crown before he 
was thirteen, expended Upwards of feven tbou- 
fand, and yet that prince was almoft in want of 
Vol. III. B com- 



2 Of CHARLES VL 

common necefTaries. Thefe minuee details are 
not to be flighted, fince they freauently prove 
the fecret fprings of ruin in moft itates, as well 
as in private families. 

Lewis of Anjouy one of the uncles of Charles 
VI. and the fame who had been adopted bv 

ioan L queen of Naples, not facisiied witn 
aving embezzled his pupii*s treafure, loaded 
the people with exa£lions. Paris, Rouen, and 
moft of the cities rofe up in arms ; and the 
fame fury which i^tcrwards raged to the de« 
ftru£^ion of Paris in the time of the league in 
the minority of Lewis XIV. appeared under 
Charles VU The public and pavate puniihr 
ments inflicted on this occaflon, were as cruel at 
the infurreAion had been outrageous. The 
great papal fchifm which prevailed at that time, 
and of which we have already treated |, con- 
tributed to increaie their difordcrs. The popes < 
of Avignon, who were acknowledged by the 
French court, compleated the impoverimment 
of this kingdom by all the arts which avarice 
could invent, under the difeutfe of religion. 
l^be people however flattered themfelves that 
when the king came of age he would make 
amends for alithcie evils by a more happy go-' 
vernmcnt* 

He had in perfon revenged the count of Flan- 
ders, his vaflal, on the rebellious Flemings, 
whom the Englifli ftill continued to fupport ; 
g and took advantage of the troubles which 
'3^4 difliaOed that uoiiappy ifland under the 
reign of Richard II. He likewife fitted out a 
fleet of twelve hundred ijupsf to niake ^ dcfcent 

t Scs dup. lis. 

I upon 



Or CHARLES VI. j 

upon the Englifh coaft. This prodigioiM num- 
ber of fhips is by no oieans incredible ; St. 
Lewis bad a much larger fleet. It is true they 
were only veiiels for tranfporting the troops 
over ; but the eafe with which they equipped 
thefe large fleets plainly ihews, that they hsud a 
much greater quantity of timber for building 
than we have at pretent, and that Aey were 
not deficient in point of induftry. The jea- 
loufy whidi prevailed at that time between th^ 
Jiing^s uncles put a ftop to the failing of this 
fleet ; and at laft it only ferved as a proof of 
the refources France might have been provided 
with underagoodadminiftration, fince, notwith* 
(landing the great quantity of money which the . 
dukeof Anjou carried out of the kingdom with 
him in his unhappy expedition to Naples, it was 
ftill able to undertake fuch great enterprifes. 

At length there Teemed to be (bme refpite of 
the confuiions which had perplexed the lung* 
dom. The king fet out for Brittany to chaf- 
tife the duke, of whom France had fo much 
reafbn to complain; when unfortunately, at this 
very jundhire, he was feized with a terrible 
frenzy. This diftemper began with.a drowfinefs, 
followed by a lofs of underftanding, and endine 
at length in a fit of madnefs. When he was ^^ 
feized with this fit, be killed four men, and c«n« 
tinued ftriking every one about him, till at lengthy 
exhaufted by thefe convulfive motions, he fell 
into a deep lethai]gv« 

I am not in the leaftfurprifed that all France 
thought him poifoned and bewitched. There 
have been inftances even in this preftnt age, 
notwithflanding its improvements in knowledge, 
of popular prejudices altogether as unjuft. Efis 
B 2 brother^ 



4 Of CHARLES VI. 

brother, t'he'duke of Orleans, had married Va- 
lentina of Milan ; and (he was accufed of having 
been the caufe of the king's misfortune, which 
proves, that the French, who were at that time 
very ignorant, thought the Italians had more 
knowledge than themfelvcs. This fufpicion 

* was fometime afterwards increafed by an ad- 
venture entirely agreeable to the rudenefs of 
thofe times. 

There was a mafquerade at court, in 
393 which the king appeared in the drefs of 
a fatyr, dragging four other fatyrs after him in 
chains. Their dreffes were made of linen, 
daubed over with rofin, to which they had faf- 
tencd cords of flax and hemp. The duke of 
Orleans unfortunately thruft his torch againft 
one of thofe habits, which took fire in an in- 
ftant. The four lords, who were the four fatyrs 
in the mafque, were burnt, and the king's life 
was with great difficulty prefervedby the happy 
prefcnce of mind of his fifter-in-law, the dut- 
chefs of Berry, who wrapped him all .over in 
her mantua. This accident caufed a return of 
one of his fits ; from which he might probably 
have been jelie\'ed by immediate bleeding, 
bathing, and a proper regimen j but, inftcad of 
th«t, they fent for a fprcerer from Montpelier. 

#<rhc forcerer came; and the king appeared 
a little better, which was inftantly afcribed to 
the power of magic. But, by frequent relapfes, 
the diforder was rendered io inveterate as to 
become incurable. To compleat the misfor- 
tune of France, the king had fome intervals of 
fanity, othcrwife they might have provided for 
the government of the kingdom -, thus the little 

ihare 
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ihare of reafon he enjoyed, proved more fatal 
than even his fits : the eftates were nerer aflem- 
bled, nor was the leaft regulation made in the 
public adminiftration. The king flill continued 
king, entrufting his defpifed authority and the 
care of his perfon fometimes to his brother and 
at other times to his uncles the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Berry. It was ftill a farther 
addition to the misforttxnes of the ftate, 
that thefe princes had very coniiderable inhe- 
ritances in the kingdom ; in courfe Paris be- 
came the theatre ofa civil war, fometimes pri- 
vately, fometimes openly carried on. Fadions 
prevailed every where, and even the very uni* 
verfity pretended to a fhare in the govern- 
ment. 

Ei^ery body knows that John duke of 
Burgundy caufed his coufin, the duke of '^^7 
Orleans to be aflaffinated in the rue Barbette *, 
The king had neither underftanding nor power 
enough to bring the aggreflbr to juftice. How- 
ever, the duke of Burgundy thought it ncceC- 
iary to take out letters of grace, after which 
be came to court, and triumphed in his crime. 
He aflembled all the princes and erandees; and, 
in the prefence of them all, doSor John Petit 
not only juftified the murder of the duke of Or- 
leans, but likewife eftablifhed the do<5lrine of 
homicide, which he founded upon the example 
of thofe afiaflinations we read of in the hiftori- 
cal books of the holy writ. Thus did this 
prea<;her impudently ere£l into a doArine what 
thofe books only deliver to us as an event, in- 



• A dreet in Paris fo called. 

B 3 fiead 



6 Of CHARLES VI. 

ftead of afting agreeable to die dutiet of hii 
calling, by telling men that a murder relived ia 
the holy fcripture is as truly deteftable z$ if it 
ivas found in the annals of favage^y or in the 
times of which I am (peaking;. This evil doc- 
trine was condemned, aswe Mvefeen f, at the 
council of Conftance, and has neverthelefsbeen 
lince revived • 

It was at this time that the marechal deBou- 
cicaut fufFered Genoa to be loft, which had 
put itfeir under the protedion of France. The 
French were all maflacred there, as they had 
been before in Sicily J. The flower of the no- 
bility, whp had gone to fignalize themfelves in 
Hungary againft the Turkifh emperor Bajazet» 
were all cut ofF in the fatal battle loft by 
the Chriftians. But thefe misfortunes without 
doors were fmall in comparifon with thofe 
which btfel the ftate at home. 

Ifabella of Bavaria, Charles's queen, had a 
party in Paris, the duke of Burgundy had ius^ 
and the children of the late duke of Orleans hai 
another, which was very confideraUe* The 
fK)or king alone had no party. But what will 
ierve to fliew us how confidenible the city of 
Paris was at that time, and what influence it 
had on the other parts of the kingdom is, that 
the duke of Burgundy, who to the province of ^ 
which he bore the title, added all Flanders and* 
Artois, made it the principal objeA of his am- 
bition to become matter of Paris^ His fa£Uon 
was called the Burgundians, and that of Orleaiu 

t S«c chap U. (Set chap. attx. 

went 



Of CHARLES VI. 7 

went by the name of the Armagnatcs, fiom the 
count of Armagnac, father-in-law to the duke 
of Orleans, fon to him who had been ailaffina'* 
ted in Paris. Whofocvcr of thcfe two faflions 
bad the upper hand, never let flip any opportu- 
nity of hanging, murdering, or burning all 
of the oppolite party; fo £at no perfon was 
fure of his life for a day together. They 
fought in the ftreets, in the noufes, in the fields^ 
and In the very churches. 

Here was a very favourable opportunity for 
England to recover her antient patrimony in 
France, as well as thofe ceded to her by treaties : 
and Henry V. who was a prince of equal cou- 
rage and prudence did not fufFer it to pafs 
unnoticed) but negotiated and made preparations 
of war at the fame time. He makes adefcent into 
Normandy with an army of Hear fifty thou- 
sand aicn, takes Harflcur, and advances *^5 
into the midft of a country torn in pieces by 
^faSdottSy and unable to reuft him ; but three 
fourths -of his army were carried off by a con- 
tagious dyfentcry. Neverthelefs, this ^eat irt- 
vmon ftrved to unite all parties againft thfe 
Engtifli ; eVen Burgundy himfelf, though he had 
already been treating privately with the king 
ofEndand, feht five hundred men in arms 
with feme crofs bow-men to the affiftance o£. 
his country. AH the nobility mounted on horfe^ 
't>ack, and the commoners marched under their 
"banners : (b that the conflable d*AIbret foon fa^ 
)iimfelf ^ the head of fixty thoufand fighting 
men. 

The fame fuccefs which formerly waited on 

Edw^ird in* now followed Henry V. but the 

B 4 furin- 
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principal .refemblance was in the battle of Asin- 
court, which was in every relpeft like 

^^•5 that of-Crecy, The Englifh won it al- 

moft as foon as it begun.. Their tall bows, 

wtiich were almoft the height of a roan, and 

which they made ufe of with furprifing ftrength 

and fkilJ, fopn determined the viftory in their 

favour ; but they had neither cannons nor fu- 

ills, which is another corroborating . proof that 

there were none ufed at the batue of Crecy. 

Perhaps thefe bows are much more formidable 

weapons. I have feen fome of them that would 

carry farther than a fufil i and they may be 

ufed with much more difpa^ch, and laft longer. 

However they are now entirely out of ufe. It 

may further be obferved, that the gendarmerie 

of France fought on foot at the battle of Agin- 

court, and at tliofe of Crecy and Poitiers; 

whereas, had they been mounted, they would 

in all probability have formed an 'invincible 

corps. There happened on this memorable 

day a thing moft horrible even in war. While 

the armies were dill engaged, fome militia of 

Picardy came behind the Englifh to plunder 

their camp; upon which Henry ordered hjs 

men to kill all the prifoners they had , taken 

They were accordingly put to the fword; and 

after this the Englim took fourteen thouiand 

men, whofe lives they fpared. Seven princes 

of France were flain this day, together with 

•the conftable^ Five princes were taken pri* 

foners, and .above ten thoufand Frenchmen 

were left in the field of battld 

It would feem that after fo deciiive a vidorv, 
.Henry had nothing to do but to march toPans, 

and 
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and compleat the conqueft of a divided, ex- 
haufted, and ruined kingdom. But thefe very 
ruins were fomewhat fortified ^ for it is a 
certain faft, that from this battle of Agincourt, 
which threw all France into mournmg* and 
which coft the Englifh only three perfons of 
any note, the vigors reaped no other fruit than 
glory. Henry was obliged to return to Eng- 
land in order to raife money and frefh troops. 
The fpirit of giddinefs and inconftancy, . 

which had feized the French nation as ^ ^ 
well as their king, did what the defeat of ASin* 
court had not been able to do. Two dauphins 
were already dead, and the third, who was af- 
terwards Charles VII. and at that time was 
only fifteen years of .age, endeavoured to iave 
the remains of this great wreck. The queen, 
his mother, had extorted letters patent from her 
bufband, by which (he was cntrufted with tha 
reins of government. She was a covetous and 
ambitious woman, and greatly addicted to gal- 
lantry. The treafure of which (he had plun- 
dered the kingdom and her hufband, fhe bad 
carefully depofited in feveral places, particularly 
in the churches. The dauphin and the Ar- 
magnac faflion, who had difcovered this money, 
made ufe of it for the preffing wants of the 
public. To this affront which fee received 
from her fon, the king added another of a more 
fenfible nature. One evening as he was going 
to pay a vifit to the queen in her own apart- 
ment, he met the lord of Bois-bourdon, 
coming outj he inftantly ordered him to 
be apprehended, put to the torture, and af- 
terwards fewn up in a fack, and thrown into 
B 5 tlie . 
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the Seine *• The aueen ym diredly fent pri^ 
foner to Blab» ^nd from thence to Toun^ 
without being fudged to fyezk, with her huf- 
band; It was this accident^ and not the battle 
of Agincourtt which placed the crown of France 
on the kine of England's head. The queen 
implbred the af&ftance of the dUke of Bur* 
gundy, who embraced this opportunity of efta-^- 
feiifliing his own authority on tfaefe new dlf* 
afters of his countir. 

The duke releated the queen from her con- 
finement at Tours, ravaged the country all the 
way he marched, and at length concluded a 
league with the king of England. Without 
this alliance there would have been no revola«» 
tion. • Henry V. at length aflembles an army of 
twenty-five thoufaad men, and lands a fecond 
time in Normandv^ From thence he advances 
towards Paris^ while John duke of Burgundy 
prefents himfelf before the gates of this city» 
where a poor fenfelefs kin^ remained (hut up a 
prey to every kind of fedttion. The duke of 
Bureundy's faftion in one dav mafllacred the con* 
liable d*Armagnac, the arcnbifhops ofRbeimr 
and Tours, five prelates, the abbot of St. Denis^ 
and forty magiftrates* The ^ueen and the 
duke of Durgundy made their triumphal entry 
into Paris in the midft of all this blood ana- 
flaughter. The dauphin was obliged to fly be* 
yond the Loire, and Henry V. was already 

• He wat fofpeded of ctrrying on a criniaal commercft 
with the ^uecn t but he wii not thrown into the river on* 
111 after be had been racked at the Cbatelet» and oonMM 
•be crime laid to hia charge | if that can bo cattod a coo» 
feUion ^hifh ii extorted by tornwpitt« 

matter 
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mB^ of an Nonntndy. And now the ^ 
Biig'^ party, a3 likewife thofe of the '^'^ 
qaect^ the duke of tBurgundy, and the dau- 
phin, were air in treaty at the fame time with 
the ki/igoF England; treachery ahd diffifou- 
lation were equal on aH fides. The young 
dauphin, who was at that time governed by 
Tangui du Chaft^l, at lentflh coiilrfved 
that unhappy interview Witn the duke of ^*9 
Burgundy on the bridge of Montereau. Eatfa of 
Aem came attended by ten knights ; and Tan-> 

Sui du Chaftel flew the Duke of Batgundy in 
le prefence of the dauphin : thus was. the mur- 
der of the duke of Of leans revenged by another 
murder, which was fo much the more deteft-^ . 
able, as being . acconpanied by violatioi) of 
public faith. 

One would tiie dmoff ' tempted^o believe that ' 
this murder was not premeditated, fo very badly 
had they taken their meafures for fupporting 
fhe confequences. Philip the Good, the new 
duke of Burgundy, who fucceeded his father, 
became of courte an enemy to the dauphin^ 
through duty as Well a& politics. The queen 
his mother, whom he had incenfed, became as 
implacabfe as a ffep-mother ; while the king of 
England, taking advantage of thefe horrid cir* 
cumftahces, proclaimed that God led hkn by 
the hand to punlih the iniquitous French. 
Then it was that queen Ifabella and the new 
duke of Burgundy, Philip, conchided a 
peace with Heniy at Troycs, which * ^ 
proved niore fatal to France than all the pre- 
ceding wars had done-; and by which they gave 
Catherine, daughter to Charles VI. in marriage 
B6 . tci 
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to the king of England, together with France 
for her dowry. 

. It was at the fame time agreed that Henry 
(bould be acknowledged king, but that he fhould 
only bear t|he title of regent during the re- 
mainder of the unhappy life of the kino; of 
France, who was now become altogether child- 
iih. In fine, it was determined by the con- 
trad, that the perfon Ailing hlmfelf dauphin, 
(hould be purnied with the utmoft vigour. 
Queen Ilabella condu£led her wretched humand 
and her daughter to Troyes, where the mar- 
riage was confummated. Henry now become 
king of France, made his entry peaceably into 
Paris, and governed without oppofition , while 
Charles VI. continued (hut up with a few 
domeftics in the Hotel de St. Paul, and queen 
Ifabella began already to drink deep of the cup 
of repentance. 

Philip duke of Burgundy appeared before the 
two kings at the Hotel de St. Paul, when 
the kw remaining grandees of the kingdom 
were aflembled, and folemnly demanded juftice 
for the murder of his father. The procurator 

S;eneral of Burgundy, Nicholas Raulin, and a 
o<aor of the univerfity of Paris, named John 
Larcher, prefer articles of accufatlon againft the 
dauphin. The firft prefident of Paris, with 
fome few deputies of his body, affifted at this 
afilmbly. 

The advocate general Marigni, made a Ipeech 
againft the dauphin, not as the prefumptive 
heir, and defender of the crown, but as againft 
a common aflaffin. Upon this the parliament 
fummbned the dauphin to appear at the mar* 
bU uble, as it is called^ Tius is a large table, 

which 
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which was ufed in the time of St. Lewis, for 
receiving the fines paid /or vaflalage, at the 
tower of the Louvre, and which ever after re- 
mained as a kind of mark of jurifdi^ion. But 
the dauphin not appearing, he was condemned 
for contumacy •• 

It was a very nice and difficult queftion to 
decide whether this court had a power of judg- 
ing the dauphin, whether the Salic law could 
be fubverted on this occafion, and whether, as 
no vengeance had been taken for the murder 
of the duke of Orleans, the death of his mur- 
derer could claim revenge. We know that long 
after this Philip IL of Spain, caufed his own 
fon to be murdered f, and that Cofmo L duke of 
Florence put one of his fons to death who had 
murdered the othen This fa£l is undoubtedly 
true, and Varillas has been very wrongfully ac- 
cufed of falficy in this relation. The prefldent 
de Thou plamly proves that he was informed 
of all the clrcumftances upon the fpot; and in 
our time Czar Peter the Gre^t condemned one 
of his fons to death. Dreadful examples ! but 
in which the fon's inheritance was not given 
away to a foreigner. 

The dauphin retired into Anjou, where he 
led the life of an exile. Henry V. king of 
France and England, returned to London in 
order to raife frefh fupplies and new troops. It 

wa$ 

* See chap Ixxvii. 
f So fay Pierre Matthieu, and feveral other French authorjt 
but this fa^ is denied by Cabrera, Colmenares, Ferrcras, and 
all the Spanifli hiftorians, as well as Morofini, author of the 
Hidoria della Citta e republica di Venetia, whoinfpe^ed the 
4ifpatches of the Venetians minifler at the court of Madrid. 
Don Carlos, the fon of Philip Hi having attempted more 
than once to do violence upon himfelf> and being deprived 

of 
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was not the intereft of the people of England, 
who have a ftrong paffion for liberty, that their 
^ing fhould be mafter of France, as in this 
cafe their country would be in daneer of be- 
coming a province to a foreign kingdom ; and, 
after chaining itfelf to eftablifh its prince in 
Paris, would have feen itfdf reduced to llavery* 
by the forces of that very country which it had 
conquered, and which its king had in his hands. 
However Henry V, foon returned to Parir 
with more authority than ever : he had Crea- 
fures and armies at his command, and was- 
inoreover in the prime of his life; from all 
.which it was probable that the crown of France 
was likely to be transferred forever to the houfe 
of Lancafter. But death cut fhort tbeie mighty 
hopes and fuccelTes. Henry was feized with a 
fiftula^. 'In thefe days of greater knov^ledge 
be might pofSbljr have been cured, but the ig- 
norance of the times was the caufe of his death; 
and he exprrcd at the caftle of Vincennes, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age. His 
^^ body lay in ftatc at St. Denis, as is 
pradtifed with the kings of France, after vi^hich 
it was carried to England^ and depofited at 
Weftminfter among the kings of England. 

Soon after, Charles V I. who had been 
^ fuffercd out of compaffion, to enjoy the 
empty title of king, ended his wretched days, 

ef every I nfliunieui ^rtiich he could employ for the purpofe 
of fuicide, ate voracioufly of every thing that was fet before 
bim ) and fwallowed great quantities of cold water, whidl' 
eccafioned a dyfentery that proved morta). The fame im- 
putation of fiKcide was brought on the fame dender foua* 
Nation againft Peter Czar of Mufcovy, 

X This is a miftalce of father Daniel. The Ingliih bif- 
ttrians agreee, that Heary died of a dytetery, 

afoir 
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^r harinj^ pafied near thirty yeafs in almoft 
continual fits of madnefs, die unbappieft of 
kings, and king of the unhappieft people in 
Europe. 

The duke of Bedford, brother to Henry V^ 
was the only perfon who attended his funeral. 
There was not one of the great lords prefent 
at the teremony : fome of them had been ilain 
at the battle of Agincourt, the remainder were 
prifeners in England ;' and the duke of Bur- 
gundy would not yield precedency to the duke 
of Bedford : but he was foon after obliged to 
give way in every thing, for Bedford was de- 
clared regent of France : and Heniy VI. fon 
of Henry V. a minor only nine months old, 
was proclaimed king at Paris, and at London* 
The city of Paris even fent deputies toLondon, 
to take the oath of allegiance to this infant. 

CHAP. LXVHI. 
Of FRANCE, in die time of Charlbs VII. 

THIS inundadon which overlpread France 
from England, was much the fame 
with that which happened to En^and from 
liie French, in the time of Lewis V III. but it 
was of k>nger duration, and more violent* 
Charles VII.^ had his kingdom to recover inch 
by inch. He bad to fight againft the duke of 
Bedford, who was as abfolute as Henry V. and 
againft the duke of Burgundy,, now become 
one of the moft powerful princes in Europe^ 
by having anoexied Hainault, Brabant, and. 
Hottaad) to bis former domaines. Befides^ 

Charter 
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Charles had as much to fear from his friends 
as his foes ; moft of them infulting his mif- 
fortunes to fuch a degree, that the count de 
Richemoht, his conftable, and brother to the 
duke of Brittany^ caufed two of his favourites 
to be ftrangled. 

J We may judge of the deplorable fituation 
to which Charles was reduced^ from the ne- 
ceifity he was under of making the Alver 
mark pafs for ninety livres in the places fubjeA 
to his obedience, inftead of a half livre which 
it was worth in the time of Charlemagne. 

He waslikewife foon obliged to have recourfe 
to another much ftranger expedient, namely, 
to a miracle. A gentleman upon the frontiers 
of Lforrain, whofe name was Baudricourt, hap- 
pened to meet with a young fervant wench ac 
an inn in the town of V aucouleurs, whom he 
« thought a fit perfon to a£l the charader of a 
fiemsue warrior, and a prophete6. Joan d'Arc, 
(which was the name of this heroine,) and whom 
the vulgar look upon as a (hepherdefs, was in 
faft only a tavern girl. •* Of a robuft make, 
as Monftrelet fays, and who could ride with- 
out a faddle, and perform other manly exercifes 
which young maidens are unaccuftomed to.'^ 
She was made to paft for a young ihepherdefs 
flp^ «f eighteen ; and yet it is evident ^om her con* 
feiSon that flie was at that time feven and 
, twenty. She had courage and wit fufiicrent to 

engage in this delicate enterprize, which af- 
terwards became an heroic one, sind fuflTered 
herfelf to be carried before the king at Bourges, 
where (he was examined by matrons, who took 
^are to find her a virgin, and by certain dodors 
of the univerfity, and fome members of the par- 

Uamcoty 
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liament, who all without hefitation declared 
. her infpired. Whether they were really im- 
fwfed upon themfelves, or that they were crafty 
enough to give into the projed, the vulgar 
fwallowed the bait, and that was fufficient. 

The Englifh were at that time be- 
fieging Orleans, Charles's laft refource, ^ 
and were upon the point of making themfelves 
mafters of the town, when this amazon ia 
man's drefs, dire£ted by able officers, under^ 
takes to throw fuccours into the town. Pre- 
vious to her attempt, fhe harangues the fol- 
diers, as one lent from God, and infpires them 
with that enthufiaftical courage peculiar to all 
who imagine they behold the deity himfelf 
fighting their caufe. After this (he puts her- 
felf at their head, delivers Orleans, beats the 
Englifh, foretels to Charles that flie will fee 
him confecrated at Rheims, and fulfils her pro- 
mise with fword in hand, and affifts at the co- 
ronation, holding the ftandard with which ihe 
had fo bravely fought. 

Tbefe rapid viAories obtaiAedbya girl, with 
all the appearances of a miracle, and the king's 
coronation, which conciliated the public ref- 
peft to his i^rfon, had very near reftored the 
law^ prince, and expelled the foreign pre- 
tender, when the inftrument of all thefe won- 
ders, Joan d'Arc, was wounded and . .^^ 
taken prifoner in defending Compiegne. ^^ 
Such a.perfon as. the .Black Prince would have 
honoured and refpedted her courage ; but the 
regent Bedford thought it ncceflary to detraS 
from it, in order to revive the drooping fpirits 
of the EngllOi. She had pretended to perform 

ami- 
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n miracle, and Bedford pretended to believe heV 
aivitchj. 

My principal end is always to obferve the 
fpirit of the times, fince it is that which direds 
the^reat events of the world. 

The univerfity of Paris prefented a com-* 
plaint againftjoah, accufing her of herefy and 
witchcraft. Therefore this univerfity either be- 
lieved what the regent would have it believe ^ 
or If it did not beheve it, it was guilty of moft 
infamous bafenefs. This heroine, who was 
worthy of that miracle which flie had feigned, 
was tried at Rouen by Cauchon bifhop of Beau- 
vais, by five other French bifliops, and one Eng- 
lifh hifhop, aififted by a Dominican monk, vicar 
to the ii}quifition,and by the do£lors to the uni- 
verfity 5 who declared her " a fuperftitious pro- 
phetefs of the devil, a blafphemer againft God 
and his faints, and one who had been guilty of 
iiumberlefs errors aeainft the faith of Chrift." 
As fuch ihe was condemned to perpetual impri-- 
fonmont, and to faft on bread and water. She 
made a neply to her judges, which, in my Cli- 
nton, 16 wordiy of eternal memory. Being 
aiked, why (he dared to ai&ft at the confecra- 
tion of Charles as his ftandard-bearei: ? <^ Be«- 
caufe, anfwered (he, it is but juft, that the per- 
fon who (bared in the toil, (bould partake like- 
Wife of the honour.^ 



% ft •ppetn from the duke of Bedford** letter to ttw 
king, written if^er the fiege of Orleans wai rtifed, (hat lie 
•anally believed (he wai an inctiantrefi Infpired by th« 
devil. Had he thought otherwife be would not at thie 
JunAttre have propagated ar belief which be vautk bav« 
kMi|pi wottkhdifpirit hit anoy. 

Some 
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Some time after this, being accufed 
of having again put on men*s cloaths, ^^ 
which had been left in her way purpofely to 
tempt her, her judges, who certainly had na 
ri^ht to try her, as Ibe was a prifoner of war, 
declared her a relapfed heretic ; and, without 
further ceremony, condenmed to the flames, 
a per(bn who, for the fervices (he had rendered 
her king, would have had altars eretEled to her 
in thofe heroic times, when mankind were 
wont to decree fuch honours to their deliverers. 
Charles VII. afterwards reftored her 
memory with honour, which indeed y"-^ 
had been fufficiently honoured hy her punifh- 
xnent. 

Cruelty alone is not fufficient to carry men 
to fuch executions ; there muft likewife be a 
certain fanaticifm, compofed of fuperftition and 
ignorance, which has been the common malady 
of almoft all ages. Some time before this, 
the Engliih had condemned aprincefs of GIou- 
cefierf to do penance in St.. Paul's church^^ 
and a female friend of hers was burnt alive 
upon pretence of certain magic practices 
againft the king's life. They had likewife 
burnt the lord Cobham. for. an heretic: and In 
Brittany had inflided the fame punifhment on 
the marechal de Retz, who was accufed of for- 
cery, and with having butchered young chil** 
dren for the fake of making ufe of their blood 
in his pretended incantations. 

LI . ■ . ■* 

-f This was Eleonora dutchefs of Gtoueefter, the wife of 
4ht king's uncle, whom the people dilttnguifiiecl by the epi- 
tljet of Gwd duke Humfbiy. She was decoyed into thdb 
practices by the emimuieiof the oan&ialof WincbeAtiv the 
wdc aad inpUMble enemy of her huthMd* 
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In thefe unhappy times, the communication 
between the provinces was fo interrupted, and 
the people bordering upon each other were fo 
much ftrangers, that an enterprifmg woman, 
a few year^ after the death of the maid of Or- 
leans, had the boldnefs to aflume her name in 
Lorraine, refolutely averring that ihe h^id 
efcaped the punifhment intended her, and that 
a phantom had been burnt in her room. But 
what is more ftrange than all the reft is, that 
the people believed this idle ftory. Theim- 
poflnr was loaded with honours and wealth : 
and a perfon of the family of Armoifes, pub- 
licly efppufed her in 1436, thinking to marry 
a real heroine, who, though meanly born, was 
at leaft upon an equality with him by the gran- 
deur of her aftions. 

During the war> which was rather tedious 
than decifive, and the fource of many miferies, 
there happened another ^vent which faved the 
kingdom of France. The ' duke of Burgundy, 
Philip the Good, merited this name by at 
length forgiving the death of his father, und 
joining with the head of his familv againft a 
foreign invader. He even carried tnis eenero- 
lity U) far as to deliver the duke of Orleans, 
the ion of him who had been aflaiBnated at 
Paris, from his long confinement in London, 
by paying his ranfom, which is faid to have 
amounted to 300,000 gold crowns, an exag- 
geration common with the writers of thofe 
times. But ftill this behaviour was a proof of 
great virtue. There have always been fome 
great fouls in the moft corrupted times. This 
prince's virtue however did not prevent him 
from giving a loofe to plcafure^ and the love of 

women» 
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women, which can never be a vice but when 
it prompts to bad actions. It is this fame Philip, 
who in 1330 inftituted the order of the Golden 
Fleece, in honour of one of his miftrefles. He 
had fifteen baftards, who were all perfons of 
merit. His court was the moft brilliant in Eu- 
rope : and the cities of Antwerp and Bruges, 
by their extenfive commerce, fpread plenty over 
the land. In fine, France was indebted to him 
for her peace and grandeur, which ever after-* 
wards continued to increafe, notwithflanding 
her many adverfities, and her wars domeftic 
and foreign. 

Charles VII. recovered his kingdom in much 
the fame manner as Henry IV. conquered it one 
hundred and fifty years afterwards. Charles 
indeed had not that noble courage, that quick 
and active mind, nor that heroic character, 
which diflinguifhed Henry IV. but, like him, 
he was frequently obliged to keep fair with his 
foes as well as with his friends, to fight fkir- 
mifhes, to take towns, fome by furprize, and* 
fome by money, till at length he entered Paris 
in the fame manner as Henry IV. afterwards 
made his entrance, partly by intrigue and partly 
by force. They were ooth declared incapable 
of wearing the crown, and thejr both forgave 
the injuries they had received. They had like- 
wife one weaknefs common to both, that of ne- 
gleiSling their affairs fometimes to follow the 
purfuit of their pleafures. 

Charles did. not make his entry into Paris till 

the year i437j ^^^ *^ ^^^ ^*^^ ^^^^ ^+i^ ^^^' 
the Englifh were totally driven out of France. 
They then retained only Calais and Guincs : 
and for ever loft thofe vaft dcmclncs which 

their 
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their kings had been poflefTed of by right of 
blood, and n^hich they could not fecure to their 
pofterity, by the three great victories of Crecy^ 
roitiers, and -Agincourt. The diviftons in 
England contributed as much as Charles VII. 
to the re-union of France ; and Henry VI. who 
had worn the crowns of both kingdoms, and 
had come to Paris to receive that of France^ 
was dethroned in England by his own relations^ 
reftored again, and again dethroned. 

Charles, being now in the peaceable pofleffion 
of France, eftabliflied fiieh order and reguUdri- 
tiesin that country as had never been feen there 
iince the decline of the family of Charlemagne* 
He kept regular companies of 1500 gendarmes. 
Each of »efe gendarmes were to ferve with 
fix horfes, fo that every troop was compofed of 
9000 horfemen. Every captain of an hundred 
had 1700 livres per amami^ which comes to 
about ten dioufand livres of our prefent cur- 
rency. Each gendarme had 360 livres yearly 
pay, and each of the five men who accompa- 
nied him bad four livres of the currencv of 
thofe times per month. ' He likewife ei^ablimed 
a body of 45000 archers, who had each the 
fame allowance of four livres per month, or 
about 24 of the prefent currency. Thus, in 
time of peace, thefe troops cofl him five mil* 
lions fix hundred thoufand livres of our money. 
Things have chained jrreatly fince that time in 
Europe. This ei&blimment of archers ihewi 
that Uie ufe of mufquets was not then much 
known. This inftrument of deftrudion did 
not come to be commpnly ufcd till the time of 
Lewis XI. 

Beidei 
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Befides thefe troops^ who wtre in conftant 
fervice, each village maintained a free archer, 
who was exemptea from the king's tax ; and it 
is by this exemption, which Qtherwife was pe- 
culiar to the nobility, that fuch a number of 
perfons foon claimed the title of gentlemen both 
by name and arms. The poneflbrs of iiefs 
were difpenfed from the ban, which was now 
no longer called ; there being only an arrear- 
ban t, compofed of the mefnus vaflak, who ftiU 
remained fubjeA to be called upon on thefe oc-' 
cafions. 

It has been matter of furprize, tha;t, after (a 

many difafters, France fhould ftill have con- 

tijiued poflefled of fuch a number of refources, 

and fo much money. But a country which is 

rich in natural produ&lpns, will be ever £>, 

while the cidtlvation of it is properly attended 

to. Ci^I wars, though they Ihake the body of 

the ftate, do not deftroy it ; for the murders 

and. ravages which ruin fome families, enrich 

others : and the merchants become better verfed 

in the arts of commerce, from the nccefiity there 

is of making ufe of art to prote£l themfelves 

from the general ftorm. Jacques Cpeur is a 

ftrong example of this. This man had efta- 

bliihed the greateft trade that any one private 

perfon in Europe biid yet embarkeo.in. Cofmo 

of Medicis is the onlv one who, iince bis time, 

ever equalled him m this refped. Jacques 

Coeur employed three hundred favors in Italy 

and the Levant. He I/ent otoo^ooo gold crowns 

to the king, without which he would never 

t Ban, and arr«ar-bap« a proclanutioo whereby all tha^ 
held landt of the crown are fammoned to ferva the king 
inlita wart. 

have 
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have been able to retake Normandy. His induftry 
was more ufeful during the peace, than either 
the valour of Dunoisf, or the Maid of Orleans, 
in time of war. It is perhaps one of the great- 
eft blots upon the memory of Charles VIL that 
he fuiFered fo ufeful a member of community 
to be perfecuted. Wc know not the reafon 
of this : for indeed who can find out the fecret 
fprinss of the faults and unjuft dealings of 
men: 

The kins; caufed him to be thrown into pri- 
fon, and he was tried by the parliament, 
^othing however could be proved againft 
him, only that he had caufed a chriftian flave» 
who had betrayed and deferted hisTurkifh ma- 
iler, to be returned to him aigain ; and had fold 
arms to the fultan of Egypt. For thefe two 
aAions, one of which was allowable, and the 
other ftri£tly virtuous, he was condemned to for- 
feit all his poiTefHons. On this occafion his 
clerks gave a proof of greater integrity than the 
courtiers who caufed his ruin : almoft all of them 
joined in aiEftine him in his difgrace. Jacques 
Coeur afterwards retired to Cyprus, where he 
continued to [carry on bufmefs ; and, though 
recalled, never agam ventured to revifit his un- 
grateful country. 

f Otbcrwifs calicd the balUrd of OrlMM, u bciog tlie 
natttral fon of Lewis duke of Orleent^ fecond foo of 
Cherlei V. Hit mother wai Mariette d'Enguieu, the wife 
of Aubert de Cany, a Icnight of Picardy. The baftard di- 
llinguiftied blmfelf by hit valour and condud^, which in a 
Sreat meafure contributed to the expuiflon of the EngKlh 
from France. He was created count of Dunois and Lon- 
gueyille, appointed great chamberlain of France^ and fur- 
aamed tkt yiei9ri9w$% 

The 
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Theclofe of Charles VII/s reign proved hap- 
py enough to France, though very unhappy 
to this prince himfelf, whofe latter days were 
embittered by the rebellion of his unnatural 
ion, afterwards Lewis XL 

CHAP, LXIX. 

Of Manjters, Customs, Arts and Sci- 
ences, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Centuries. 

WILLING to turn from the repetition of 
fo many miferies and mutual quarrels, 
the difmal ob]e£b of hiftory and the common 
places of human wickednefs ; I {hall now exa- 
mine mankind as members of fociety, enquire 
into their private lives, and in what maniiier 
the arts were culttrated amon^ them. ' 

Towards the clofe of the thirteenth century, 
and in the beginning of the fourteenth, it ap- 
pears to me, ^at they begun in Italy, notwith* 
ftanding the diilentions which prevailed every 
where, to emerge from that brutality which 
had in a manner overwhelmed Europe, after 
the decline of th&Roman.empire. The necef- 
lary arts had never been entirely loft. The 
artifieers and merchants, whofe humble ftation 
liad proted:ed them from the ambitious fury of 
the great, were like ants, who dug them- 
felves peaceable and fecure habitations, while 
the eagles and vultures of the world were tear- 
ing^ one another in pieces. 

Vqu m. C Even 
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Even in thefe ages of ignorance, wc meet 
with many ufeful inventions, which were the 
fruits of that mechanical genius wherewith na* 
ture endows certain men, independent of the 
helps of philofophy. Thus, for example, the 
fecret of affifting the impaired fight of old peo- 
ple, b3^thofe glaffes called ^^r/?x, wastheprb- 
dudlion of the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This noblefecret was difcovered by Ale- 
xander Spina *. The mills which work by the 
help of wind, are likewife of the fame date. La 
Flamma f, who lived in the fourteenth century, 
is the firft writer in whom we find any mention 
of them. But this was an ait known long be- 
fore both to the Greeks and Arabians, and we 
find it fpoken of by the Arabian poets of the 
feventh century. Earthen- ware, which then 

* Alexander Spina was a monk of the order of St. Do- 
minic, belonging to the Convent of St. Catherine at Pifa. 
He lived in the thirteenth century, and was fo famous for 
a mechanical turn, that in an antient MS. ftill preferved in 
the convent, he is mentioned with this eulogium. " Quae- 
cunque vidit aut audivit fa^a, fcivit et facere. Ocularia ab 
aliquo prima fa£la, et communicare nolente, ipfb fecit et 
communicavit." Hence it appears he was not the firft in- 
ventor of fpeftacles, tho' he defervd all the honour of the in- 
vention. That kind which he made were fixed to ftraps, 
occafionally tied behind the head, 2lnd are knows in France 
by the name leficks. 

' It is a great queftion among the learned, whether the 
antients were acquainted with the ufe of fpeftacles. The 
words Fal>er •cuhrius, and ocu/ariarius, are found upon fome 
fepulchral marbles. 

t This was Galvanus Flamma or Fiamma, a native of 
Kiijan, of which he wrote a hiftory, intituled, Fios Flq^ 
rum. He likewife taught philofophy : but his hiftory is in 
Very little reputation^ becauCe he adopted all the extrava* 
(ant fables of the authors from whom it was compiled. 

I fupplied 
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Applied the place of porcelain or china, was 
•invented at Faenza f. The ufe of glafs had 
been known long before ; but that manufafture 
-^ivas fcarce, and it was efteemed a kind of luxu* 
•ry to ufe it. This art was afterwards carried 
into England by the French in 11 80, and was 
-then looked upon as an article of great magni* 
•£cence. 

. The Venetians weit the only- people in the 
fthirteenth century who bad the iecret of making ' 
.chriftal glafs for mirrours* In Italy there were 
fome few clocks which went by wheels ; that 
at Bologna was feckoned the moft famous. 
That miraculous and ufeful inftrument the 
.compafs owed its invention entirely to chance, 
.and mankind had not their views fuificiently di- 
lated at that time to make a proper ufe of 
4this difcovery. The invention of paper, 
made of linen rags beaten, and boiled to-^ 
»gether to a confiftence, is of the fourteenth cenr 
tury. The hiftorian, Cortufius of Padua, 
•ipeaks of one Pax, who eftabliihed the firft pa- 
mper manufactory in that city above a century 
.before the invention of printing. In this man- 
ner were the ufeful arts eftablimed by degrees^ 
and chiefly by ignorant and illiterate men. 

There were few fuch cities in all Europe as 
Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Sienna, Pifa, and Flo- 
rence. Almoft all the houfes in France, Ger- 
»many, and England, were covered only with 

f Faenza, a city of Romagna, in the pope's dominions 
van Ital/> fituated on the Amorte, famous for its enitheo- 
ware, and its often (hifcins mafters. It i9 the fee of a tn- 
<^9P> a^ Ifci 34 miles «aft of Bologna. 

C » ftraw 
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ftraw *. They were the fame in the cJtlei of 
leiTer note in Italy, fuch as Alexandria de la 
Paglia, Nicea dc la Paglia, &c. 

Notwithftanding the vaft trads of unculti- 
vated lands which were wholly covered wi(h 
wood, they had not yet learnt to'fecurc tbetn- 
felves from ^the cold by the help of chimneys or 
ftoves, which are in ufe now-a-days in all our 
apartments, and which ferve at once for orna- 
ment and convenience. A whole family thch 
were wont to feat themfelves round an hearth 
placed in the midft of the room, from -whence 
a long funnel ran up through the tap of the 
roof. La F}amma, a writer of the fourlieenth 
century, complains, like moft injudicious )iu» 
thors, that, in his time, frugality and fmpli- 
city had given way to luxury and extravao^nce. 
He regrets the times of Frederic Barbaroffa and 
Frederic II. when in Milan, the capital of Ltmh 
bardy, they eat meit only thrice a week. Wioc 
was then a rarity. Tapers were not known, 
and candles were luxurious ornaments. Tbe 
better fort of inhabitants, according to him« 
made ufe of pieces of dried wood, Ughred 
at the fire. They only eat hot nWat three 
times a week ; their (fairts were of ferge, no 
linen being then worn but by people of great 
diftindion : and the dowry of a daughter of the 
moft confiderafole citizen did not exceed at 
moft an hundred livres* *^ Things, adds be, ant 
greatly changed at prefent* 1 hey now wMr 
hnen in common ; the women dreis themfelves 
in filken ftuffs, and fome of them are even 

• There were brtek boafos ia London as itf baok it 
«ht reign of Alfred. 

mixed 
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nsxed with gold and filver : they have nc^w 2000 
livres to tl^ir portion, and even adorn their 
ears with gold pendants/' And yet this luxury, 
of which la Flamma comjdains fo gcievouJIyy 
waa £ir inferior in fome refpedis to what wo 
nbw look upon as common necellaries for a rich 
and induftrious tradefman. 

Table linen was very icarce in Englandy and 
wine was fold only by the apothecaries as a cor- 
dial. The houSsa of private perfons, both at 
Pacis and London, were all built of wood; for' 
wooiea to rids in a cart in the ftreets of Pa« 
ria, which were then fcarcely paved, and all 
covered with mud, was looked upon as an ar- 
ticle of luxury, and, as fuch, forbidden by Phi-* 
lip the Fsur. Every one knows the legula- 
tion made under the reign of Charles VL 
*^ Memo audoat dare praeter duo iercula cum 
potagio ^Z' Nevertheleis, in the houfes of the 
losds of fiefs, and the principal prelates, there 
waa always as great magmnceoce as the times 
could amitL This neceffiurily fpread itl;:lf 
among the poflefibrs of targe lands :.hut the ufe of 
iilver or gold plate wa&in a manner wholly un« 
known in moft of the cities. Muflus, who waa 
a native of Lomfaardy, and wrote in the four- 
teenth century, mentions filver forks, fpoons, 
2pd cups, as very extravagant articles. 

** The maflsr of a family, lays he, who haa 
nine or ten people to maintain, with two horfes, 
is obliged to expend near 300 gold florins per 
annum^" which was about 3000 livres of our 
pcefent money* 

• The meaning of the Latin fentence is. That no peifon. 
Aiall give more thain two diihes with potage. 

C 3 Money 
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Money therefore waa extremely fcarce irf 
moft parts of Italy, and fVill more fo in France^ 
in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The people of Florence and Lombardy, 
•who alone carried on the trade wi<h France 
and England, and the Jews, who were their 
brokers, had twenty per cent, per anmim^ for 
the common intereft of their money. Exceffive 
ufury is an infallible fign of public poverty. 

King Charles V. amaiTed confiderable richet 
by his good oeconomy, and the prudent ma- 
nagement of his demefnes (which were then 
the only revenues of our kings) and by the im- 
pofts which had been devifed under rhtlip of- 
Valois; which, though trivial in themfelves, 
caufed great n\urmurings amiong an indigene 
people. His minifter cardinal de Orange had- 
grown too rich. But all thcfe treafures were 
difperfed in other countries. The cardinal car* 
ricd his to Avignon,, and the duke of Anjoa» 
brother to Charles V. diffipated that prince^ 
money in his unfortunate expedition intoltaly, 
and France remained miferably poor till the lat* 
ter end of the reign of Charles VII. 

But it was not thus in the beautiful and tn* 
ding cities of Italy. There the oeople lived in 
affluence and eafe. With them alone thefweect 
of life fecroed to have taken up their refidcnoe,, 
and riches and liberty inlpired their genius^ and 
elevated their courage. 

The Italian tongue was not yet formed in 
the reign of Frederic II. as we may perceive 
by fome verfes of that emperor^ which are die 
laft remains we have of the Roman tongue freed 
from the harihnefs of the German. 
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PTas me el cavalier France f 
E la donna Catalana 
£ U ovrar Genoes 
E ht danza Trtvifana 
E lou cantor Prffvenzales 
Las man e car a ^Angles 
E lou donzel de Tofcanam 

I am pkasM with the French cavalier. 
And the Catalonian dame. 
And the workmanihip of Genoa^ 
And the dancing of Trevifa, 
And the poetry of Provence, 
*^he bands and hct of an Englifhman, 
And the damfels of Tiifcany. 

Thefe remains arc more precious than may 
perhaps he imagined ; and infinitely furpafs all 
the ruhhifh of die middle age, which is fo gree* 
dily fonght after by thofe of an ignorant aad 
tafceleis curiofity, as they prove beyond con^ 
tradition, that nature has ever been the famt 
in all the nations of which Frederick fpeaks. 
The women of Catalonia are now, as la his 
time, the handfbmeft in Spain. The French 
gentry have the fame martial air for which 
they were then famous. The Englifh are ftiU 
commonly known for the noblenefs and regu- 
larity of their features, and the whitenefs of 
their hands. The young women of Tufcany 
are ftill more ^reeable than in any other 
country. The Genoefe have prefervcd their 
indttftry : and the inhabitants of Provence, their 
tafte for poetry and mufic. It was in Pro- 
TOiGe and Languedoc that the Roman language 
C4 fira 
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firft received its poltih. The Provencals wm 
jnafters to die Italians $ and nothing is better 
known to the virtuofi in thefe refearches, than 
the following verfes, made oa the people calltd 
VaudoiS) in the year iioa 

^e non volia maudtr^ nejuraj ne mmtir^ 
N* occirj ne auoutrar^ ne prenre di oltrui^ 
Ne s* avengear delifuo enemi^ 
Lo% difm qu*es Vaisdes^ ^ ksfefon ntmrm 

When a man will neither curfe, nor iWeatt 

nor lie^ 
Nor flay, nor rob^ nor mount his neighbour't 

bed, 
Nor take fell, vengeance of his enemy^ 
They hold him a Vaudois, and take hii life* 

This quotation has likewifc its ufe^ isiaf* 
much as it is a proof that the reformers of aU 
times have afFe£ked a feverity of manners* 

This jargon unhappily continued to be tifcd^ 
fuch as it was fpoken in Provence and Lan* 
guedocy till the Italian language^ under the 
pen of Petrarch) received that foeoe and d^ 
gance, which, far from degenerating) ftiU ac^ 

Juired greater perfedion. The Italian took it9 
rft form towards the end of the thirteenth cea* 
titry, in the reign of good king Roger, tebcr 
to the unfortunate Joan of Naples. Dante, the 
Florentine poet, had already adorned the Tuf* 
can tongue by hispoem called Comedy > whichy 
though a whimfical performance, is nill of ma* 
ny ftriking and natural beauties* In this woik 
the author raifed himfelf above the bad tafte of 
his times, and bis fubje£ti and we may every 
.^ where 
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^tliere find in it, paflagies vftitten in all the pu*^ 
rity and elegance of £e later times of Aricft© 
and Taflb ||« We cannot wonder tbat the au*- 

^hor> 

H Petrarch, Ihmte, Anofto^ Taflb. 

Tbefe are the fpar moil celebrated writers tbat modera 
Italy bath produced. Francifco Petrarcba was born at Avezz^ 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century. He acquired 
fuch reputation b/ hie poetry, that while he kd a retired 
life in the valley of Vauclufe in the neighbourhood of A«> 
▼igUOD, he, on the '^try fame day, received letters of invi- 
tation from the chancellor of the uaiverfity Of Paris, and 
Che fenate of Rome, defiring he would comd and receive 
the crown of poetry at each of thefenreat theatres of learn- 
ing. He preferred the requeft of the Romans 4 and, goio^ 
to Rome, was crowned in the capitoi. It was the fingolar 
good fortune of this writer, to be efVecmed aad camod bf 
all the princes of his time. 

Daitte jiligbtri was bora at Fkvenc^ and flourifhed ia 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He compofed a 
varleey of poens, and was greaiily admlrtd for the focoe of 
iiis gpenius, and the purity of his ftiift 

Lttdovico ArioAo, bora at Reggio, ifiBttortalised htitt- . 
lelf hj his poem intituled OrUndo FitrUfo, He lifcewile 
wrote fome fatires and comedies that have a confiderable 
4hare of ^merit : but b'is mafter-fMecc, Orlando, is preferred 
all over Italy to every other poem which that langua^ ba« 
produced, being recited, and even teog by^ailcaoks of foojilei 
AvioAo died in the year 1 533. 

T<frptaie Taffof defcended of the iihi{lrioo9 fjamiiy of the 
'*rorrtgiani\Qx6.i of Bergamo, and feveral other places, was 
bom at that town in the year 1544- His genius and capa- 
^ty began to fhew themfelvet even in bis tender infancy'. 
He wasoertainly an excellent Scholar, atheologiA^ pbilofo- 
pher, rhetorician, crittdc, and in all forts of poetry, iofi. 
nitely fuperior to all hit cotemporaries. He was aHb en- 
dued with every virtue of the heart $ modeft, courteous^ 
^ave, and generout. His epic poem intituled GJerMfakmpu 
Jiherataf is univerfally admired, and, by fome criticks, even 
preferred to VirgiPf Mmii. Balzac fays, that, if Virgil 
ludt^fievcr appeared, Taflo would have been the firft poet | 
C 5 ar.d 
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tbor, who was onef^of the chiefs of the Gibel^ 
line fa£lion, and was feverely perfecuted hj 
pope Boniface VIII. and Charks of Valois,has 
in fef eral parts of his poem, given vent to the 
concern he felt for the quarrels between die 
empire and the pontificate. Permit me in this 
place to infert a weak tranflation of one of thp 
paiTaees in Dante, relating to thefe diflention?.* 
Thele monuments of the human mind ferve to 
amufe us after a long and painful attention to 
the mrferies which have diftraAed the- earth. 



Mid that, if Taflb had not appeared, Virgil would bees 
the only poet* Boilcau, who was rather a better critick^ 
had not (etch a great opinion of Taflb, if be fpoke his real, 
lentiments io this line i 

£t It cUnfuaat dm Toft i tout tor do VirgUe,- 

it the former was too high a complimenCy thia, we api* 
prehendy is too fevere a cenfure. Certain it it, tbar^ in the 
beginning of the feventeenth century, all the wits of luly 
were divided about the poetical merits of . Ariofto and TaOb^ 
and the academy della Cmfca decided in favour of the for- 
mer. It is very remarlcable that, although Taflb was caiw 
refled by the duke of Ferrara,.the cardinal d*Efte, Charles 
IX. of Franoe, ani^many other perfons of the firft diAiae- 
tion \ though his works were held in uaiverfal admiration } 
and he wa^ invited to receive the laurel at Rome | he la- 
boured under, extreme poverty j infomuchthat be wrots 
a beautiful fonnet, addrefled to hie est, defiring that flie 
would lend him her eyes, that he might fee in the dark i 
won hsmondo tandol^la mtte ftr ^cfivoro i jmi nnrf^ not ha- 
ving a candle by the light of whicH he could write his 
▼crfes in the night. Befides the JemfaUmf he wrote the 
poem of Ritiaido^ fome tragedies, and an infinity of other 
works^ and died at &oroe la the fifty-firft year jof fase 
age» 
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yaJis on vii dam uiu paix profmdi 

De deux Sekils Us flambeaux luire au myuky 

^uifamfe nuire eclairant les humaineSj 

Du vrai devoir enfeignaient les cbemins^ 

Et nous numtraient de VAigU Imperiak 

Et de Pagneau les droits U Pinteroale. 

Ce terns tCeftflus^ C^ nos Cieux ont cbangi* 

Uun des Sokik de vapeurs furchargij 

En s^echappant de fa Taint e carrier e^ 

Voulut de r autre abjorberla lumiere^ 

La regie alors devintconfujion ; 

Et r humble agneauparut unfier Uony 

^ui tout briUant de la pourpre ufurpU 

yiulut porter la houUtte 13 Tepee. 

Of old, two funs were feen to blaze 
In peace profound with genial rays \ 
On man's bewilder'd race to ihine. 
And point the paths to truth divine ^ 
Th' imperial eagle's rights to fhew. 
And bring the lamb's jufi: claims to view* 
Thofc fkies ferene are now no more : 
One fun furcharg'd with vapours hoar, 
Launch'd from his fphere eccentric gleams^ 
And ftrives to drink the other's beams. 
Wild anarchy her empire rears 5 
A lion fierce the lamb appears^ 
In robes ufurp'd a tyrant lord 
To wield the cro&er and the fword.- 

To Dante fucceeded Petrach, born vn the 
jcar 1304, in Arezzo, the country of the fa- 
mous Guido Aretin ; this poet rendered 
the Italian tongue more pure, and gave it 
all the fweetneis of which it was fufcep- 
C 6 iiblc. 



tible. In thefe two poets, and efpecially in the 
latter, we meet with a great number of flrokes 
which refemble the beautiful works of the -an- 
cients, and have at once all the vigour of anti- 
quity and the frdhncfe of novelty. It may -ap- 
pear rafli in me to pretend to imitate this ex- 
cellent poet, but you will Ibrgirc my prefamp- 
tion, for the defire I have to make you acquaint- 
ed as much as poOible with the nature of his 
ftile. Here follows nearly the beginningof his 
beautiful ode to the « Fountain of Vaudufe, 
which is indeed irregular, and compofed by him 
in blank verfe, to. avoid the conftraint of rhtme, 
•but which neverthelefs is more efteemed dian 
tfaofeof bis pieces which are in rbtms. 

Claire fontaine, ondt aimahUy onde purf^ 
Ou la beaute qui cmfime mon ceeur \ 
Seuli beaut e qui foit dans la nature^ 
Desfeux du jour evitait bichdeur ; 

Arbre heureux dont le feuiltage 

Agite far les zJphirs 

La couvrit defon oTnbrage^ 

:^i rapelles mesfoupin^ 

En rapelbmtfm inrnge^ 
Ornemens de ces bords &JBks du matin^ 
Vous dontjejuisjaloax, vmsmoimbriHantes qtfeUiy 
Fleurs quelle emheUlfait quand^ous tffuchigz/onfein^ 
Roffignols dont la wix ejfl moins douce & moim 

belUj 
Air dtoenupluspury adorable Jejour 

hramrtalije par fn cbarmes^ 
JJeux dangereux bf chersj ou de fes tmims mrmu 

V amour a bkffi tous mesjens j 

Ecoutez me$ demiers accensj 

Ricevez ma d^ira krmes. 

Pure 
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Pure foontaiB, bjr whofe purling ftreaois 

That beau4y, miftrefs of my b^art^ 
Whom nature fonn'd above the reach of grtf 

Avoids at noon the fukry beam ; 

O happjr tree, whofe fbltage niadt^ 
When fiina'd by, Zephyr's wing,. 

For her acool, ne&ieihing fiude. 
Ye icenes that her adoar'd idea bring, 
Aadiwake the figh that ftroggjes while I iing } 
Ye gorgeous daughters of the detry morn, 
Whoy though ids fair than ihe» tbefe me^ 

adorn, 
Sweet flowrets, ^ beheld widi jealous eye. 
While borrowing frsgraace on hec breaft ypi| 
lie ;i 

Ye nightingales wfaofe warbled ftrain 

Would emulate her fong in vain ; 
Ye breezes that more falutary play. 
As o'er her charms widi feaither'd foot yo« 
ftray; 

O blefl retreat, .that ages (hall revere ! 

O (dain fi> Steaded, yet fo 4ear ! 

Where love, with hn all-'piejieifig dsirt^ 

Firfl triuosph'd o'er my captive h«rt ; 
Aeceiye dicie tears, thefe notes by ferrow^fung, 
Wbide 4leaeb's JciM aocenls tremble on my 
tongue. 

TheTe Htde poems, wbich aare fHled CmmofUn 
are efleemed his mafter-fpieoes, his- other i^r]&# 
having procured him-flanuch left honour: hext 
be has immortabzed the Foomain of Vauchife, 
Ms mffftrefs Lanra, and kitiTfelf* Had he never 
ioved, -be '^sould nexsec bavc bisen lb well. ksiQWife 
However imperife£l the above imitation may be^ 



it ferves to fhew the immenfe fuperioritf 
the Italians had over other nations, and I 
thought it much better to give you this flight 
idea of Petrarch's genius, and of that fweet- 
nefs and melting elegance which fo much dif* 
tinguifh his writings, than to trouble you 
with a repetition of what fo many writers 
have already related of the honours offered him 
at Paris, of thofe conferred on him at Rome, 
and of bis triumph in the capitol in ■§4f» 
where he received that famous homage which 
tiie admiration of his cotemporaries paid tx> a 
genius then unparalelled, but which was after- 
wards furpafled by that of Ariofto and Taffi>« 
I fl&all not however pafs over unobferved that 
his family were baniihed from Tufcany, and 
their eftates confifcated, during the difientions 
between the Guelphs and Gibellines ; and that 
the people of Florence deputed Boccace to re- 
queft him in their name, to come and honour 
his native country with his prefence, and enjoy 
the reftitution of his patrimony. Greece,, ia 
her brighteff ages, never gave nooler proofs of » 
tafte and efteem for great talents. 

This Boccace fixed the Tufcan language, 
and is ftill the beft model for exadnefs and pu^ 
rity of fttle, in profe* as welt as for the natund 
and the narrative. The Italian tongue, thus 
rendered perfed by thefe two writers, under* 
went no farther alteration, whilft all the other 
people of Europe, even the Greeks themfelves^ 
have changed their idiom. 

After this there followed an uninterrupted 
iiicceffion of Italian poets, whofe works have 
been all tranfmitted to pofterity. Puloi wrote 

afttt 
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after Petrardi; Bayardo ♦, count of Scandiano^ 
Aicceeded Puici ; and Arioflo furpafled them aH 
hy the fruitfulnefs of hts imagination. Let us 
not forget that Petrarch and Boccace celebrated 
the unfortunate Joan of Naples, wbofe cultr- 
vat^d mind was fenfible of their merit, and wh<i 
was herfelf one of their fcholars. She was at 
that time entirely devoted to the polite arts, and 
forgot in their bofom the crimes which had em- . 
bittered the moments of her firft marriage; and 
the change which^ was wrought in her manners 
by the cultivation of her mind, ought to have 
faved her from the tragical end which afterwards 
befel her. 

The polite arts, which are as it were linked 
hand in hand, and genendly fink and rife again 
together, firft began in Italy'to emerge from 
barbarifm. Cimmabuef, without any alHftance, 
became anew the inventor of painting in the 
^irteenth century*. Giotto % drew pi^res 

whick 



• He wrote the peeoi called Orlando, upon vbich ths 
|)Un of Ariofto*s Orlando Furlofo was founded ; it was mo- 
dernized by Bern!. 

f Cimmabue was a Florentine, who flouriihed in the 
tiiirteenth century, fo much eftceoied for his paintingi that 
. Charles I. of Naples vifit^ him at his houfe in the fuburbs, 
which, from the great concourfe of noblemen and others 
that att^ended him on this occafion,. acquired the name of 
Jl Bergo /IlL'gra, 

% He was orj^nally a ihepherd-boy, whom Cimmabo^ 
found by accident in the fields, making defigns with char- 
coal on a brick. He became one of that paintei's pupift^ 
and in tl)e fequel acquired great reputation; was patronized 
by pope BenediA XI. maintained an intimacy with Dante^ 
.andba&bceacfilebraudby Pclrarch, When the popei de- 
filed 
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which ard yet hoheld with plearfure. There i$ 
one piece in particular remaining of this famous 

K inter, and which has iince been copied in 
oTak work«and reprefents the favourite apoiUe 
walking uppn the waters : it is to be (een over 
the great door in St. Peter's at Rome. Brunel- 
lefchi began to reform the Gothic architefture^ 
and Guido of Arezzo * had long before, name- 
ly, about die end of the eleventh century, in^ 
vented notes for mu(ic, by which he rendered 
that art more csify and generally known. 
/ Wc are indebted for all th^fe beautiful and 
new inventions to the Italians alone. They 
called them all into life again by the fole 
firength of their genius, before the little fcience 
which was left in Conftantinople had ebbed 
back into Italy with the Greek language, after 
the Ottoman conquefts* Florence was at 
that time a new Athens, and, among the ora- 
tors who Msere fent from the Italian cities 
to compliment pope Boniface VIII. on his ex- 
altation to the papal chair^ there were no left 

^tti t-o fte fonle d^snt of tlw FlortntiM p^ton, Giotto 
l<Mit him S clrdle traoed wkh tiU poodl, fo beatttkal md 
perfed^, that it gave rife to th« Italian provorb, Tu // fiu 
Hnd9 cbe tO-di Ciotto^ literally, Thou art rouiMler than 
Orotto^s circle. But, as twido UfcewHe ti^iflm fioir^, rfilt 
ndaff it ufed as • 6ompari(bii of reproaeh* Tbe |A«oe nrnm^ 
tkntdby our author Is calM La now dgiGUn*, 

• OiherwifeOoMo Aretimss, was « Benedidkie monl^ 
-vrho invented the fix notes of mufic, ut, n^ m^fm^fd^ U^ 
4)0ing the ilittial letters of thde words In the hymn of St. 

Vt qaeunt laxity F^nittli toonsWy 

JMbaare fibrif, Mve polhitj« 

Mrra seftoram, L«bii reatam. 

. H« wrote two tT'tatifes «• rnnflc, and INcd hi iStm 
eleventh €CAtury« 

than 
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Chan eight natives of Florence By this w« 
may perceive, that we do not owe the reyhral 
t)f tlie polite arts to diofe who fled into Italy 
from Conftantinople, fincethefe fugitiyea couU 
at moft but teach liie ItaUana thft Greek, lant- 
guage. 

It may appear aftoni&tng that fo many great 
geniufes^ £hould have arifeain Italy in the midft 
of diflentiofis and civil wars, ano equally de<» 
fiitute of prote Aion and. o£ modek. But let it 
be rememberedy that, among the Romans,. Li»«- 
credua wrote bis beautiful poem upoil natural 
hifiory» Virgil his Bucolics, and Cicero bis 
books of philoibphy, in the midft of all the 
horrorS'Of civil wars* When once a language 
begins to take a form, it becomes an inftrument 
which great artlAs find ready prepared Co. their 
bands, and which they employ without con^ 
cernii^.tbeafiire^ves* about who goveriDS or difi» 
tujrbs Che world. 

. But although this light {ttm% to have ihone 
only in Italy^ yet there were not wanting fome 
geribns of talents in other countries. St. Ber^ 
n^d and Abelard> who lived in France in the 
twelfth century, maj be confiderod as men of 
gri^t genius,, but their language was a bar* 
barous' jatgon, and their Latin was a tribute 
which they paid to the had tafte of the times. 
The Latin hymna in rhime, which were oom'^ 
poied in the twelfth .and thirteenth centuries^ 
are the very quintdflehce. of barbarifm. It was 
not thus that Horace fung the fecular games; 
The fobolaftie divinity of thofe times,^ whicl| 
was the baflard offspring of the Ariftotelian 
ph ilofophy, badly tranflated, and as ill underflood, 
did more injury to underftanding and the polity 
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ftudtes, than ever the Huns and Vandals had 
done* 

The polite arts were kept alive in the Eaft^ 
and iince the poems of the Perfian writer Sady» 
are ftill in the mouths of Peifians, Turks, and 
Arabians, they- muft certainly have had fome 
merit. This writer was cotemporary with Pe- 
trarch, and equal to him in reputation. It is 
certain, that, in general, good tafte was far 
from being prevalent among the Orientals. Their 
works refemUe the titles of their monarchs, 
full of high founding epithets. The fpirit of 
ilavery and fubjedion appears to be naturally 
daftardly, as that of liberty is nervous, and 
true greatnefs finiple. The Orientals have no 
delicacy, becaufe their women are excluded 
'Irpm fociety. They have no order or method, 
becaufe every one gives a looie to his imagina- 
tion IP that folitude in which they pafs the 
greater part of their lives, and the imaginatioa 
of itfelf is always unruly. They have likewife 
been always Grangers to true eloqence, fuch at 
that of Cicero and Demofthenes. For whom 
had an eaftern orator to perfuade ? a fet of 
flaves. And yet they have fereral bright gleams 
of fcientific light : they paint in fpeech ; and 
. although their figures are frequently gigantic 
and incoherent, they ftill partake fomewhat of 
the fublime. You may perhaps not be diffdeafed 
to fee aeain in this place a paflagt from Sadr, 
which I formerly tranflated into blank vetvt^ 
and which bears a ftrong refemblance to fomm 
pallages in the Hebrew poets. It is a deferip- 
tion of the power of God, » conMnon^place 
fubjed without doubt, but which may ferve to 
give you an idea of the Perfian genius. 
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n fait diJiinStement ce qui ne fut jamaisV 
Da ce qum ri enUnd point fon ortilU eft rempBe^ 
Prince^ iln^a pas hefom qu'on leferve a genome. 
Juge^ ilrCa pas bejoin que fa Loifoit ecrite* 
£>e fEternel burin dc fa previfion 
II a trace nos traits dans lejein de nas mires. 
De raurore au couchant il parte le Soleil^ 
" feme de rubis Us majfes des mmtagrus. 
prend deux goutes d'eau ; de Pune il fait frft 
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De r autre il arron£t la perle aufond des mers. 
Vitre aufon de fa v^ixfut tire au neant, 
^^ilparle, bf dans Frnftant fUnivers varentnr 
Dans Us immenfttes de Fefpace bf du vtfide ; 
^'fl parky & rUnivers repaffe en un climTofil 
Des abimes du rien dans Us piaines de Petrem 

He knows diftindly what is' yet to come. 
His ear is fill'd with founds as yet unform'd* 
Sovereign of all, he afks no bended knee. 
Immortal judge, he needs no written law» 
By the eternal fullnefs of his forefight. 
As with a ready pencil, he has trac'd 
The infant-features in the mother's womK 
By him conduced through his bright career^ 
Safely the fun journeys from eaft to weft; 
He fows the flinty bofoms of the hills 
With the rich ruby, and the fapphiit blue* 
Two drops of water, in his plaftic hand. 
Take diftefent forms, as fuit his high beheft ; 
This breathes a man; that, Anking to thedeep^ 
Rounds in its oozy bed an orient pearl. 
Creation-at his blading rofe to light. 
And fhalU if he commands, again retire 

Back 
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3ack to th' immenfe vacuity of fpace; 
Or if be fpeaks^ lo! quicker thaii the words 
Tb! obedient univerfe once more ftarts forth» 
FroA deepeft chao^^ to tbe realms of being. 

If the belles lettres were thus cultivated on 
the banks of tbe Tygris and Euphrates, it is 
a certain proof that the other arts which minifp 
ter to our fdeafures were likewife very well 
known. The fupeiffluitics of life follow only 
after the knowledge of the neceflaries : but this 
was ftiU wanting almoft throughout Europe. 
What did the^ know in Germany, France, 
Sn^and, Spam,, and the northern parts of 
Lombardy i Nothing but barbarous and feudal 
cuftoms,equally tumultuous and uncertain, duels9 
CournanMnls,. fcboUi^ic divinity, and magic 

They ftill celebrated in feveral churches the 
feftival of the af«» and tkM of the innocents and 
fooU* Aa aft was broiyight hefot:e the altar, 
and thfi people fung tke foUo\ying anthem to 
him :/* Ame% Ainsn, Afinei eh, eh, eh, Mr. 
Afs ! eh, eh, eh, Mr. Afs^" A company of 
fools marched at the he^ of every pixxxffion, 
in pbificd gowns, hung round with bells and 
bai)bl^; mkI this faimon is ftill kept up in 
fome towns of tbe Low Countries, and in der^ 
many. As to our northern nations, all their 
literature coniiftod in certain farces, written 
and exhibited in the vulgar toneue, with the 
titles of the Fooliih Mother, the Prince of 
fools, &c. 

Nothing was to be beard, but ftories of reve* 
lation, people poffeffed by evil fpirits and foici* 
nations : and to fuch lengths did the prejudicea 
•f thofe times cariy men, that Philip III.*s 

queen 
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(Jueen being accufed of adultery, the king her 
hufband fent to coniult « beguine *, to know 
Whether his wife was guilty or innocent. The 
children of Philip the Fair entered into an aflfo- 
cfation in writing, by which they engaged mu- 
tually io defend each other agatnft any one Virho 
fhould attenij>t to deftroy them by magic; There 
was a decree of parliament, condemning a wo- 
man to be burnt for a witch who was accufed 
f>f having ehtered into compaA with the devil, 
n favour of Robert of Artois. The diforderof 
Charles VI. was attributed to magic, and « 
fuppbfed conjurer was fent for to cure him; 
The princefs of Glocefter in England was con- 
demned to do pennance in the porch of St. 
P^uPs church ; and a baroneis f of the fame 
kingdom, her fuppofed accomplice, was burnt 
alive for a witch. 

If the moft corifiderable perfonages of the 
kingdoms of Europe fell vidims to thefe cruel- 
tics; which were the offspring of credulity, we 
inay eafily fuppofc what private perfons -Were 
lhbje£tto. But thefe were flight evils. 

In Germany, France, Spain, and even in 
Italy, except in the krge, trading cities, they 
Wefe cntii^ly deftitute of any form of civil go- 
vernment ! the walled towns in Germany and 
France were all facked duri«g the civil wars : 
the Greek empire was over-run by the Turks : 

Spain 
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•f ThU baronefs \^u no other than Margery Gurdemainy 
called by Speed, in his chronicle, a witch of Ey in Suffolk, 
who was burned in Smithiield. This affair, however, oughfc 
not to be imputed to the fuperftition of the age | but im 
Ihc malice of the doke of Cloceilefs enemies. 
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Spain was ftill divided between the Chriftiani 
and the Mahometan Moors, and each fide was 
frequently torn in pieces by its own inteftine 
conunotions. At length, in the reign of Phi- 
lip of Valois, Edward IIL Lewis of Bavaria, 
9ind pope Clement VI. a general plague fwepc 
away thofe who had eicaped the fword and 
the miferies of their country. • 

Immediately preceding thefe times of the 
fourteenth century, our Europe was, as we 
have already feen, depopulated and iropoverifliedil 
})y the crufades. If we go back from thefii-i 
crufades,. to the times which followed after the' 
death of Charlemagne, we (hall find them not 
Jefs unhappy, and ftill more ignorant. The 
comparifon of thofe ages with our own ihould 
fill us with a due fenfe of the happinefs we now 
enjoy, notwithftandin^ the almoft invincible 
propenfity we have to admire and praife thepaft 
at the expence of the prefent. 

But we muft not believe that all was alike &- 
vage. There were feveral great examples of 
virtue in all ftations, on the throne and in the 
f:Ioifter, among the fwordfmen and with the 
priefts. But neither a St. Lewis nor a St. Ferdinand 
could heal the wounds of buman«kind. The 
long difpute between the emperors and the 
popes, the obftinate ftand made by the Romaa 
liberty againft the power of the German Cacfan 
and tnat of the Roman pontiffs, the frequent 
fchifms, and at length the great fchifm of the 
Weft, would not pcrjnit thofe popes, elected 
in the midft of tumults, .to exercife thofe 
virtues which more happy and peaceable timet 
might have probably inrpired them with ; and in* 
deed might it not be poifible for the general de- 

pravity 
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pravtty of manners to extend its influence even 
to them ? Every man is formed by the age he 
lives in, and few are there who can rife above 
the manners of the times. The wicked anions 
which many of the popes were drawn to com- 
mit,, iind the fcandalout lives they led upon the 
authority of general example, are things which 
can never be buried in oblivion. But of what 
fervice is it to fet forth their vices and their 
difafters I To (hew bow happy Rome has been, 
iince decency and tranquility have reigned within 
her walls ; and what more ^^firable fruit can 
we reap from all the vtciffitudes we jneet with 
in this general hiftory than, the convidion that 
every nation has always been unhappy till the 
laws and the legiflative power were dftabliflied 
by univerfal confent* 

In like manner as fome few monarchs and 
pontiffs, worthy of better times, could not ftop 
the general torrent of difprder; fo neither could 
a few fine geniufes born in the darknefs of the 
northern, nations, allure to thofe climates the 
arts and iciences. 

Charles V. king of Fiance, who made a col- 
ledion of above nine hundred volumes, at 
leail a century before the Vatican library was 
founded by Nicholas V. in vain endeavoured to 
encourage learning in his kingdom. The foil 
was not yet prepared for bearing thofe exotic 
fruits. There has been a coUe&ion of fome of 
the wretched produ&ions of thofe times: this 
is like colleAing a heap of flints from the rubbifh 
of an old houfe, when we are furrounded by 
beautiful palaces. Charles was obliged to fend 
to Pifa for an aftrologer; and Catherine the 
daughter of tl)i$ afteologer, who wrote in 

French, 
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French, pretends that Charles exprefled hini-» 
felf thus : ^^ While learning is honoured in 
this kingdom it will continue to flourifli." But 
learning was unknown, and tafle yet more fe| 
the French having only, the advantage of » 
more ihewy outfide thaa other nations. * 

When Charles of Valois, brother to Philip 
the Fair, went into Italy, the inhabitants of 
Lomhardy, and even thofe of Tufeany, took 
the fafliions of the French. . Thefe were rather 
extravagancies than faihion. The coat wm 
laced behind in the fame manner as the women's 
ibiys nowarc, withiarge hanging-down fleevea, 
«nd a riding cloak that trailed upon the ground* 
The French gentlemen, however, gave a cer- 
tain mce to this odd kind of mafquerade, and 
juftifwd what Frederic II. had faid, Plaz me el 
iavtelier Francez ^. It would however have been 
much -better for France had they underftood 
more of milit^iy difcipline ; the kingdom would 
Mt then have fallen a prey to a foreign power, 
as it did under the reign of Philip of Valob, 
Jfohn, and Charles VI. But how happened it 
that the En^kh were £o much better verfed in 
martial difcipline than their neighbours ? pro* 
Imbly becaufe, that .being frequently^obliged to 
fight at a diAance from their x>wn country, they 
found they .flood in greater need of fiich know- 
kdge ; or rather becaufe they have a more cool 
Mo deliberate courage. 

• StepBgesi. 
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lafntfichlfeoientSy privileges of towxis, general 
eftates. 

FROM die general anarchy of Europe, 
and the numberlefs difafiers in wiiich it 
wa3 involved^ arofe the ineftimable bleffing of 
liberty, which has gradually made the imperial 
and otifcr cities rich and .flouriihing. 
'{•You Qoay already have obferved, that in the 
beginning of the feudal anarchy the cities were 
;Umoft all peopled wit;h bondmen rather dian 
citizens, as is ftill the cafe in Poland, where 
there are no^ above three or four cities which 
have the liberty of holding lands ; and the in- 
habitants all belong to their lord, who has 
power of life and death over them. It. was the 
fjuae in Fr^ance and Germany. ' The emperors 
beg^n by granting infranchifenients to fevcral 
cities ; and as early as the thirteenth century 
the cities joined together for their common de- 
fence againft the lords of caftles who lived upon 
plunder. 

Lewis the Fat, of France, followed this ex- 
ample in the places within his domains, in or* 
der to weaken the lords who >yere up in arms 
agaioft him. The lords themfelves fold free- 
doms to the fmall towns which were in their 
demefnes, for money to fupport the honour of 
chivalry in the holy land. 

At length in 1.167, pope Alexander III. de- 
clared in the name of a council, ^' That nil 
chriftians ogght to be exempt from fervitude '* 
This law is .alone fufficient to render his me- 

Vol. Ill, D mory 
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';imory dear to the peopl^ of alLqations; as hit 

vcndeavours to maintain the Hberty of^ Italy ought 
tp make his name precious to the Italians. 
It was in virtue of this law that a long time 

* afterwards king Lewis Hirtin declared in his 
charters^ that ajl the bpndmen then remaining 
in France (hould be free j '" B'ccaufe, fays hCf 
it is the kingdom of the Franks/*' He made thent 

indeed pay for this freedom ; but <X)uld fuch a" 
bleffing be bought' too dear? 

Neverthelefs, mankind were reinftated but'by 
degrees, and with great difficulty, in 'their na- 
tural rights. Lewis Hutin could not oblige 
the lords. his vaflTals to do that for -the fubjeSs* 
of their demefnes which he had done for his. 
The hufbandmen, and even the burghers re- 
mained for a long time a powerful body of men, 
wholly attached to tillage, as thev ftiM are in 
many provinces in Germanv : and it was not 
till the reign of Charles VII. that fiyvitude was 
entirely abolifhed in France, by the weakning 
of the power of the lords. The Englifli con- 
tributed greatly to this happy change, by bring- 
ing over with them that fpirit of freedom which- 
is their diftinguifliing charaSer*. 

Even before the time of Lewis Hutin, the kingj 
of France had ennobled fome citizens. Philip tht 
JBoMj fon to St. Lewis, ennobled Raoul, com- 
tmonly called Raoul the Goldfmith ; not from 
;his being an artificer, for then his nobilitf 
^ould have been ridiculous, but as being the 
keeper of the king's money ; for cafli-keepert 
were generally called goldfiniths, as they ftill 



• In that reign the people of Englaod themfelves 
JittkbettenhanflaYct: the barons only were ixec 
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•are in London, where tfaey have retained many 
of the ^mttent cuftoms of France. 

The corporations of towns were iirft ad<» 
mitted in France into the general afiembly of 
the eftates by Philip the Fair, in 1301 : thefe 
aflemblies then held the place of the antient 
parliaments of the nation^ formerly compofed 
of lords and prelates. The third eftate gave 
their advice in the form of a] petition, which 
was prefented upon the knee ; and the cuftom ' 
is ft til kept up for the third eftate to addrefs 
the king on one knee in the fame manner as 
the lawyers do at a bed of juftice. The firfl 
general aflembly of the eftates was held to op* 
pofe the pretenfions of pope* Boniface VIII. 
it muft be acknowledged that it was a melan- 
choly circumftance for human nature, that there 
were but two orders in the ftate, the one com* 
pofed of the lords of fiefs, who did not make^ 
the five thoufandthjHirt of the nation ; and the 
other of the clergy, who were ftill an inferior 
number, and who from the nature of their holy 
infUtution were deftincd to a fuperior funftion, . 
entirely foreign to temporal matters. Th« 
body ef the nation had been all along reckoned 
for nothing. This was one of the true caufes 
of the languid ftate of the kingdom of France, 
by fiippreffin^ of all induftrv. Had the body of 
the ftate in Lngland and Holland been com« 
pofed only of fecular and ecclefiaftical barons, 
thofe people would never durin? the war in 
1701 have held the balance of Europe in their 
own hands. 

Philip the Fair, who has been reproached 
for bts male practices with refpeA to the coin, 
kis perfecution of the knights templars, and' 
D 2 perhaps 
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perhaps a too bitter animoftty to pope Bohiiaoe 
VIII. and his memory, did great fervicc to the 
nation, in calling the third eftate to the general 
afibmblies of France. 

The houfe of commons in England began to be 
formed about this time, and grew into great credit 
in 1300. Thus the chaos of government be- 
gan to be cleared up almoft every where, by 
the very misfortunes which the feudal eo— 
vernment had every where occafioned. fiut 
although the people thus refumed their liberties, 
and the enjoyment of fo many privileges, it was 
a confiderable. time before they were able to 
•merge from the barbarifm and brutality to 
which they had been reduced, and which is 
the confequence of a long ftate of flavery. They 
were now indeed free, and were looked upon 
as men ; but ftill they became neither more ci- 
rilized nor mord induftrious. The bloody wars 
of Edward III. and Henry V. plunged the 
people of France into a ftate worfe than flavery ; 
and they did not begin to recover themfelves 
again till the reign of Charles VII. TheEnglifli 
people were not much happier after the death 
of Henrv V. Thofe in Germany were in a 
better lituation during the reigns of the em- 
perors Winceflaus and Sigifmund, bccaufe the 
imperial cities had then acquired a de^ee of 
credit and power. 
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CHAP. LXXI. 
Of Taxe s and Coins, 

TH E third eflate was of no other ufe in 
the general aflembly of the eftates held 
by Philip of Valois, in 1345, than to give its 
confent to the iirft impofition of aids and gabelles : 
but it is certain that if the eflates had been af- 
feoibled more frequently in France, they would 
have acquired more authority ; for under the 
adminiftratiou of this fame Philip of Valois, 
which became odious, by the bad ftate of the 
coin^ and greatly difcredited by its misfortunes, 
,the eftates in 1355 of themfclves appointed 
commijQioners from the three orders to collect the 
monies they had granted the king. . Taofe who 
give what they {^afe, and as they pleafe, are 
certainly fharer« in the ibvereign authority. 
It was for this reafon that the kings convoked 
thefe aiTemblies as feidotn as poflibk, and only 
when they could not difpenfe with it. Thus 
from the nation being fo little accuftomed to uf,^ 
amiiie into its wants, its refources, and its 
ftreagth^ the genend eftates were wanting in 
that ipirit of conne£i:ion, and the knowledge of 
builnefs which fettled and regular bodies have. 
Being called together only at long intervals, 
they were obliged to enquire of each other 
concerning the laws and cufto^is, inftead pf 
proceeding to fettle tt^em i and wtre in a cop- 
.tinual ftate of furprise and uncertainty. The 
parliaments of England have ta^en greater pre- 
rogatives to themfelves, and have eftabJiflied 
and maintained tbemfelve& in the right of be- 
D 3 ing 
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ing the natural repreficntatives of the naticMT* 
This alone may ihew us the difference between 
the two people : both fet cut upon the iamc 
principles, and yet the form of their govern- 
jnent is now entirely diiFerent* At that time 
it was exad^ly the fame. The eftates of Arra- 
goii, thofc oi Hungary, and the German diets 
have likewife very great privileges. 

The general ftates of France, or rather of 
that part of France which fought for the law- 
ful fovercign Charles VII. againft the ufurper 
Henry V. generoufly granted their royal mafter 
a general tax in 1426, in the very height of 
the war, and in a time of great fcarcity, when 
• they were apprehenfive that the lands muft have 
lain uncultivated for wa.nt of men. This tax 
has fince become perpetual. The kings before 
them were wont to live upon their own de- 
mefnes : but Charles VII. had loft almoft all 
his; and had it not been for the brave warriors 
who facrliiced themfelves for him and for their 
country^ and for his conftable the count de 
Richemont, by whom he was wholly direded^ 
hfc muft have been loft himfelf. 

Soon afterwards the huft)andmen who had 
hitheito paid taxes to their lords whofe bond* 
men they were, now paid this tribute only to 
the king^ whofe fubje£b thev were ; not but 
that the kings of France haa even before the 
time of St. Lewis raifed taxes in the lands be- 
longing to the royal patrimony. We know of 
the tax of bread and wine paid at firft in kind» 
and afterwards in money. The French term 
iailUy (or tax,) came from the cuftom the 
collcdors had of marking upon a fmall wooden 
tally the fums paid by the perfons aflelled 1 for 

very 
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7€ry few of the common people knew how tor 
write. The very cuftoms of the towns were 
not ia writing; and this (ame Charles VII. 
was the firft who ordered them, to be enrolled 
.in 14549 when he had reftored peace and a po- 
lice to bis kingdom, of which it had been {6"^ 
long deprived, and when £0 long a feries of 
misfortunes had given rife to a new form of 
government. 

Here then I conGder in general the fate of 
the people rather than the revolutions of king- 
doms. Mankind ihould be the chief objed of 
our attention in hiftory -, and here it is chat 
O'ery writer ought to fay homo Jum : but moft- 
of our hiftorians have bufied themfelves ^rather' 
in deicriptions of battles. 

There was yet another thing which difturbed 
the public order and tranquili^ -of Europe, and 
injured t\}e fortunes of private families y this was 
the adulteration of the coin. Ever/ lord coined 
money, and changed at pleafure the nominal 
value and weight; thus doing himfelf a lafling 
prejudice for the fake of a temporary advantage. 
The necef&ty-of the times had obl^ed the king^ 
to fet this fatal example.* I have already re- 
marked that the gold fpecie of one part of Eu- 
rope, and eipecialiy of France, had been fwal- 
lowed up ia Alia and Africa jn the unfottunate 
'projeds.of the crufades. It wasneceflary there^ 
fore in a time of need to increafe the numerical 
•valuedof the money. In the time of Charles 
V. after he had reduced his kingdom to obe^ 
dience, the livre.was worth feven numerical 
livres ; under Charlemagne it was of the real 
weight of one pound. The livre of Charles V. 
dien was in fa^ but the feventh part of the old 
D 4 livre >. 
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livrc ; therefort thd income of a fofftiJjr which 
canfifbd in feYit-chafge, flh irifeofFmeiit, or du^s 
payable m filv^r^ was by thb means reduced tb 
the fevertth part of Its original value* 

We may judge from a ftill more ftriking ex- 
ample of the fmall quantity of money that was 
circulating in fuch a kingdom as France, This 
fame Charles V. declared the children of Frandc 
entitled to an appanage of twelve thdufaod 
livres per ann. theft twelve thoufand livres are 
worth at prefctit no rtiorc than twcnty-foiir 
th6ufand livres. How poor a provifion for« 
king's fon ! the foarticy of fpecle was equally 
great in Germany, Spain, and England. 

King Edward IIL was the Arft who flruck 
gold coin. Let it be confid^ed that the Ro- 
mans had no goM coin tili fix hundred and 
fifty years after the founding of their republic. 

The whole revenues of Henry V. did n« 
amount to more that fifty-fik tlhoufand poundi 
fterling, which is abodt twelve hundred thoU« 
fand livres, of the prcfent French currency; 
yet with this trifling refource did he attempt the 
conqueft of France. Nay, after the battle of 
Agiiicourt he v/as obliged to return to Englaafd, 
to borrow money of the city of LMdofl^ and 
to put every thing in pledge to raife ftjppiies 
for carrying on the war. And in fad his con- 
quefts were itiade rather with the fword thafi 
with monev.* 

In Sweden there was in thofe timte no other 
money than what was made of irbrt of copper. 
Inhere v^as but a very fmall quantity of Alv^r in 
Denmark, and that was brought into the tountiy 
by the tiade carried on with Lubec. 

Ill 
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In this 8:eneral fcarcity of money, which was 
fcverely felt in France after the crufades, king 
Philip the Fa:lr not only raifcd the fiditious and 
ideal price of fpecie; biit he alfo caufed a 
quantity of barf money to be coined, in which 
was mixed an over-proportion of alloy. In. a 
word, it was a kind of counterfeit coin ; apd 
thefe proceedings raifed feditions among the* 
people, which rendered the nation very un- 
happy. Philip of Valois went ftill farther -thart 
Philip the Fair 5 for he made the officers of 
his mint fwear upon the gofpels to.. Jteep the 
fecret, and enjoined them by an ordinance to 
impofe upon the merchants, ** And in fuch 
manner that they may not difcover that there 
is any alteration in the weight/' Thefe are 
his own words. But how could he flatter him- 
felf that this piece of injuftice would remain 
concealed ? and what times were thofe in which 
they were forced to have recourfe to fuch arti- 
fices ! times in which 'almoft all the lords of 
fiefs (ince the reign of St. Lewis had followed 
the fame pradices, for which Philip the Fair 
and Philip of Valois wer^ fo much blamed. 
The French lords fold the king their right of 
coinage ; but thofe in Germany have ftill pre- 
ferved theirs: this has fometimes given rife to 
great abufes, but not fo univerfal nor fo fatal as 
thofe in France, 
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,5$ Of the PARLiAMEirr 

CHAP. LXXII. 

Of the Parliament till the Reign of 
Charles VII. 

PHILIP the Fair, who was the caufe of ib 
many evils, by adulterating the ^ood coin 
of St« Lewis, dul the ftate great fervice in cal- 
ling to the general aiTembly of the nation the 
citizens, who are in fa£^ the body of the nation ; 
nor did he procure it a lefs advantage by infti- 
tuting a fovereign court of judicature, to be 
held at Paris under the name of parliament. 

What has been hitherto wrote concerning 
the origin and nature of the parliament of 
Paris, affords but very confufed ideas of the 
matter ; becaufe the change of old cuftoms into 
• new is very apt to efcape the attention. One 
writer will have ity that the courts of inquefls 
and requefts exa£lly reprefent the courts held 
by the antient coiiquerors of Gaul. Another 
pretends, that the parliament derives its right 
of judicature wholly from the ancient peers 
who were the >udges of the nation ; and that 
the parliament is called the court of peers. 

Thus much is certain, that there happened a 
very great change in the French government, 
under Philip the Fair, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, ift. The great feudal and 
ariftocratic form of government was gradually 
undermined in the royal demefnes. 2d. Philip 
the Fair, almoft at the fame time erefted what 
we call the parliaments of Paris, Touloufc, and 
Kc^manjiy, and the extraordinary courts of Troye 
as courts of juftice. 3d. The parliament of Paris 

became 
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became die moft confiderable on account of is 
iaige extent of diftrid. 4tb. Philip the Fair 
fixed its feat at Paris. And 5thly, it was made 
a perpetual court by Philip the Long, and be- 
came the tniftee and interpreter of the old and 
new laws, the guardian of the rights of the 
crown, and th^great oracle of the nation. 

The king's privy council, the general eftates; 
. and the parliament, were three very different 
things. The general eftates were really and 
truly the antient parliament of the whole na- 
tion ; to which were added the deputies of the 
commons. 

The king's privy council was compbfed of 
fucfa great oBicers of the ilate as he pleafed to 
admit, and particularly of the peers of the king- 
dom^ who were all princes of the blood. And 
Jthe court of juftice, known by the name of 
parliament, now fixed at Paris, was at firft com- ' 
pofed of bifhops and knights, aflifled by others 
.of the profefied and lay clergy, who had a 
knowledge of civil matters^ 

The peers had doubtlefs a right to fit in 
that court, as being the original judges of the 
nation : but even fuppofing tliem not to have 
thjs right, it would be no lefs a high court of 
judicature: in thcfame manner as the imperial 
chamber in Germany is an hi^h court, althougb 
neither the eledors nor the othtr princes of the: 
empire ever affifted at it j and as the council c£ 
Cafiile is ftill a fupreme court, although the 
grandees of Spain have not t^ privilege of a 
feat therein. ^' 

This pariiament is not the fame v/Ith the an- 
tient aiTemblies held in the fields in the months 
of March and May, although it ftill retains the 
D 6 {^nxt 
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fatnc name. The jpecrs had indeed a right W 
affift at thofc aflemblies ; but tbefe peers were 
,nat, as in England, the only nobles of the king- 
dom. They were princes who held their ho^ 
nours from the crown j and when any ne# 
peers were to be made, they could oitly bfe 
taken from amongft thefe princes. Champagrti 
having ceafed to be a peerage, when Philip 
the Fair got it in dowry with his wrfe, he 
, erefted Brittany and Artois into peerage^. 
Now the fovereigns of thefe ftates certainly 
never came to try caufcs irt the parliament m 
Paris, although many of the biftiops did. Thi% 
new parliament at its firft inftitution met four 
times a year. The members of this court wcrt 
frequently changed, and were paid out of tht 
king's treafury for the feats they vacated. 

Thefe parliaments were called fovcreJgft 
courts, and the prefichrnt v/as ftiled the fovcrergii 
of the body, which fignifies no more than the 
head or chief, as may be proved by the ycry 
words of an ordinance made by Philip the Fair, 
viz. " That no mafter (hall prefume to abfent 
himfejf from the court without the permiffion 
of his fovereign." I muft here like wife obferve, 
that no one was permitted to plead by proxy, 
but was to appear before the court in perfon, unr 
lefs the king's exprefs difpenfation firft ob- 
tained. 

If the prelates had prefcrved their right of 
affitting at the fittings of this perpetual alTemblv, 
it would then have become a perpetual aflembly 
of general eflates. The bifhops wtre excluded 
from this aflembly by Philip the Loni;, in 1320. 
At firft they prefided in the parliament, .and 
took place 'of the chancellor. The firft layman 

who 
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"itho fate ^s pr^fident in this cbitrt bf order 
from the king, in 1 32O, was a count of Boulogne.. 
Thfe gentlemen of the law had only the tide ^ 
Df counf^^lors tin the year 1350- After that, ^ 
W^ien the civilians becanfie {yre&knts, they 
Wore th^ kni^ts mantle, had the privileges of 
T!dbiJi<y, 2tn4 were frequently -ftiled thrvalitrsis 
&fZ)or kAights at law. JSut the nobles by 
liftftie and artas always affe£led to (hew a con- 
tfmpt for this pacific body of nobility. The 
defcendants of profefibrs of the law are to this 
day excluded from a feat in the chapters of 
Germany. It is a relick of ancient barbarity to 
annex a coiHemptuous idea to the moft noUe . 
fwn&ioTi of humanity that of diftrrbuting juftice. 

It was in this perpetual parliament which 
fate at Paris in St. lewis's palace, that Charles 
VI. held, on the twenty-third of December 
1420, that famous bed of juftice, at which the 
king of England, Henry V. was prefent. Whom 
on that occafion Charles ftiled his well beloved 
fon Henry V. hereditary regent of the kingdom ; 
and at the fame time the king's own fon was 
called Charles, ftiling himfelf the dauphin ; and 
all the accomplices in the murder of John the 
Fearlefs, duke of Burgundy, were declared 
guilty of high treafon, and deprived of all right 
of inheritance, which was in fad condemning 
the dauphin without naming him. 

But what is ftill more, it is affirmed that 
in the regifters of parliament, in the year 1420, 
there" is an entry, importing that the dauphin, 
• (afterwards Charlet VII.) having been previ- 
oufly fummoned tl rce times by found of trum- 
pet to furrender himfelf in the month of Janu- 
ary, had been condemned for contumacy, and 

ad- 
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' adjudged to perpetual exile, from whitb fei^ 
tence, adds the reeifter, <^ He appealed to Go4 

• and his fword." If this regifter is authentlCy 
there was an interval of almoft a veac betweeo 
this fentence and the holding the bed ofiuftico> 
which afterwards confirmed but too ftrongly 
this fatal decree. It is however not at all fur* 
prifing that they ifiiied fuch an arret ; for Philip 
duke of Burgundy, fon to the murdered duke, 
was all-powerful in Paris, and the dauphin's 
mother was become an implacable enemy to 
her own fon } the king had loft his reafon, and 
was in the hand of Grangers ; and, ip (hort, the 
dauphin had puniihed one crime, by another 
ftill more horrible ; for he had caufed bis 
relation, John of Burgundy, to be aflaifinated 
in his own prefence, after having drawn him 
thither upon the faith of the moft folemn oaths. 
We fliould likewife confidcr what the temper 
of the times then were. This fame Henry V. 
king of England and regent of France, had oeen 

■ imprifoned at London, while prince of Wales, 
by the fole authority of a common judge, whom 
he had ftruck in open court while in the ex* 
ccution of his office. 

This century likewife furnifhes us with ano- 
ther /hocking inftance of juftice, carried even 
to a degree of horror. A ban of Croatia con- 
demned Elizabeth queen regent of Hungary to 
be drowned for being concerned in the murder 

, of Charles de Durazzo, king of Naples. 

The fentence of the parliament agatnft the 
dauphin was of another kind; it was only 
an inftrument ading under a fuperior power. 
They did not proceed a^ainft John duke* of 
Burgundy till be afiaiSnaied the duke of Or- 

kaosy 
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' Jeans, and then it was only to revenge the nnir'- 
der of a murderer. 

In reading the deplorable hiftory of thofe 
times, we are to recoiled, that after the famous 
treaty of Troyes, which gave tHe kingdom of 
France to Henry V. of England, there were 

. two parliaments in the kingdom ailembled at 

. the fame time, as again happened near three 
hundred years afterwards in the time of the 
league ; but during the fubverfion of the go* 
vernment under Charles VI. there were two 
kings, two queens, two parliaments, two uni- 
vernties of Paris, and each fide had its marechals 
and great officers of Aate. 

I mufl: obferve furthermore, that in tbefe 
times when a peer of the kingdom was to be 
tried, the kin^ was obliged to prefide in perfon 
at the trial. Charles VII. in the laft year of 
his reign, did, in compliance with this cuftom, 
ik as prefident of the judges who condemned 
the duke of Alen^on i a cuftom which after- 
wards came to be looked upon as derogatory to 
juflice and the royal dignity, iincethe prefcnce 
of the fovereign might feem to influence the 
votes ; and that in a criminal affair, that prefence 
which ought only to be the difpenfcr of grace 
and favours, might he obliged to become the in- 
fli^ler of punifliments. 

Laflly, I (hall remark, that, in the trial of a 
peer, it was necelTary, that the whole body of 

. peers fhould be aflembled, ^s being his natural 
judges. To thcfe Charles VII. in the affair of 
the duke of Alencon, added the great ofHcers 
of the crown. He did flill more j for he ad- 
mitted into this afTembly the treafurcrs of 
France, and the lay-deputies of the parliament. 

Thu* 
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Thus do'^all things change ; and the hiftoiy of 
cuftoms/laws, and privileges, is in many coun* 
tries, and efpccially in France, only a moving 
pifture. 

It is therefore an idle proje£t, and an uh-» 
grateful talk, to endeavour to refer every thing 
to antient cuftoms, or to fix that wheel which 
time is eternally whirling round, with an irre- 
fiftible motion. To what aera muft we go 
back ? To that when the word parliament fig- 
nified an aflbmbly of the leaders of the Franks, 
who met together on the firft day of March, 
to fettle the divifion of fpoils? Or to that 
in which all the bifhops had a right to fit in a 
court of juftice, known alfo by the name of 
parliament ? Or to the times when the barons 
held the commons in a ftate of flavery ? To 
what age, I fay, or what laws, muft we go 
back ? What cuftonA muft we abide by ? A ci- 
tizen of Rome mieht, with as great certainty, 
afk a pope for the izme confuls, the fame tri- 
bunes, the fame fenate, ahd the fame comitiae; 
nay, for the very felf-fande form of government 
which prevailed in the antient Roman republic ; 
or a citizen of Athens demand of the fultah 

e ancient areopagus, and aflemblies of the 
people. 
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CHAP. LXXIII. ' ^ 

Of the Council of BAsiL>'hcId in the Time 

of CHARLES vn.;" 

WHAT the general eftates arc to kings, 
fuch are councils to the popes : but 
thofe things which have the neareft refeinblance 
with^ each other frequently differ the moft. In 
thofe monarchies where the xeputjlican fpirit 
was the moft prevalent, the eftatesnever thought 
themfelves fuperior to their kirigs ; although 
they .may have depofed them m a time of ur- 
gent nece£ity and diforder. The ele^^ors wbp 
depoied the emperor Winccflaus iiever looked 
upon themfelves as fuperior to an emperor in 
jpo&Qkcm of the royal authority. The. cortes 
of Arragon told the king whom they ele^^f 
^^ Nos que v^emos tanto como vps, y que po- 
demos mas que vos * J* but when the king was 
crowned^ they no long^er, exprefTed themfelves 
in that mannef, nor {)retended to be fuperior 
to the^erfon whom they had made mafter ov^ 
thprnj:. : .' . ,, ' 



irflb4Ai^M«i**«idUM**N 



* if. 4, We who Are as good as yourTelf, and cm cio 
more than you. See Chap. LI I. Vol. 11. 

^ "The flates as reprefentalives of, aiid trudees for t&e 
ptoplcg can ne^er exert more po'^rer than is veiled hi 
<hein 1^ thkir-eoMillivuMts, and this ia ^Uwij^a Umitad to tie 
|t«firiation «f the -pielent conftitii|fck>s. But in cftfos of 
emergency, (hould ift ever become n^ceifary to facrifice t^e 
prince to the prefervation of the community^ the nation 
hiut^ go back to the firJH principles bf fociety, and the ma- 
jorit/ vf individoah contnr in if» dcpofi^ion. 
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But it 18 not the fame with an aflemblf of 
bifliops of a number of churches equally kide* 
pendent, as it is with thebody of a monarchical 
flate. This body has a fovereign^ and the 
churches have only one chief metropolitan. But 
matters of religion, and the doctrine and dif- 
cipline of the church, can ^ever be fobjed to 
the decifion of afingte perfon,. In contfadkSlion 
to the whole world befides. The councils there- 
fore are fuperior to the popes, in the fame fenfe 
as the opinions of a thouiand perfons ought to 
be deemed fuperior to that of a fingle one. It 
remains then to know whether thefe councils 
have the lame ri^ht of depofing the head of the 
church, as the diets of Poland and the eledors 
of the Germanic empire have of depofing their 
fovereign. 

This is one of thofe queftions which is to 
be decided only by the argument a fortiori. If, 
on the one hand, a fimple provincial fynod has 
a power of diveftine a common bifhop ,of his 
dignities ; by a much ftroneer reafon, can the 
aiiembly of the whole chriffian world degrade 
. -the bifhop of Rome* .But again, on the other 
band, this bifhop is a fovereign prince, and did 
.not receive his dignity from a council : hov 
then can the councils pretend to take it from 
him, efpecially if his own fubjeds are fatisfied 
with his adminiflration ? It would be in vain 
for all the biihops of the world to depofe from 
his epifcopal funAion an ecdefiaflical dedor, 
with whom the empire, and his own eledorate 
were fatisfied : he would ftill continue to be 
an eleAor, and enjoy all his rights as fuch ; 
juft as a king> excommunicated by eccltfi- 
ailical cenfure, would, if mafler in his king- 
dom. 
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Ungdom^ condnue to be the ibvereign of tbst 
dom. 

The coancil of Conftance depofed the fove* 
feign of Rome, becaufe the people of Rome 
neither would nor could oppofe its proceedings. 
The cotincil of Bafil, which pretended ten years 
afterwards to fgllow the fame example, gave a 
proof how little example is to be relied upon,, 
and how greatly affairs, which are ieemingly 
alike, may differ ; and alfo, that what may be 
a great and exemplary boldneft at one time, 
may appear rafh and weak at another. 

The council of Bafil was only a prolongs* 
tion of feveral others, proclaimed by pope Mar- 
tin V. at different times, at Pavia and at Si- 
enna. But as foon as pope Eugenius IV. was 
eleded, in 1431, the fathers began, by de- 
daring, that the pope had neither the right of 
diflblvlng their aflembly, nor yet of removing 
its feat ; and that he was fub}e£fc to them, under 
pain of punifhment. Pope Eugenius imme- 
diately, upon this declaration, ordered the coun- 
cil to be diflblved. There feems to have been 
more zeal than prudence in this precipitate ftep 
taken by the Others, and a zeal that might have 
had fatal confequences. 

The emperor Sigifmund, who was then 
reigning, was not mafter of the peribn of Eu- 

Srnius, as he had been of that of John XXIII. 
e theref<Mre kept fair at once with both pope 
and council. This fcandalous bufinefs was for 
a long time confined to negotiations, in which 
both the whole eaftern and weftern churches 
were made parties. The Greek empire was no 
longer in a condition to make head againft the 
' Turk, without the affiance of the Latin prin- 
ces. 
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ces. It was neceflary therefore for the Gredc 
church, if it' was defirous of obtaining this 
weak fupport, to fubmit to Chat of Rome i but 
it was far from entertaining'' fuch a thought i 
.and the more preffiag the danger grew, the 
more obftinate were the Greeks. But the em- 
peror John Paleologu8, who was principally 
aiFeiSted by this danger, confented out of policy y 
to that which his clergy refufed through obfti- 
nacy, and wa$ ready to grant every thing, pro- 
vided he might but obtain fome affiftance« He 
therefore addrefled himiclf, at the fame time, 
Co the pope and to the council^ who each of 
them difputed the honour of humbling the 
Greeks. John fent ambaffadors to Bafil, where 
the pope had fome parttfans of greater abilities 
than the reft of the fathers. The council had de- 
creed that a fum of monev ihouU be fent to the 
emperor, with a few galleys to bring him over 
to Italy ; and that he ihould have reception in 
the city of BafiK The pope*s emiflaries pri- 
vately framed another decree, by which it was 
declared j in the name of the council, that they 
would receivis the emperor in Florence, whither 
the pope would caufe the aflembly to be re- 
moved : they likewife found means to open the 
lock of the caflcet in which the feal of the coun- 
cil was kept, with which they fealed this de- 
cree, fo oppolSte to the true one made by the 
council, to which they figned the names of the 
fathers. This Itdian trick Aiccecded ; and it 
was pbin, that after this the pope would have 
i the advantage in evtrf thing over the council* 
' Thb aflembly had no chief capable of unit- 
ing them, and crufliing the pope, as that of 
Conflaoce had. Meither bad it any determi- 
nate 
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nate point in view; JHit aAed with (o little pru- 
dence, that, in a memorial which the fathers 
delivered to the Greek ambaffiidors, they de- 
clared, that having already deftroyed the here- 
fV of the Huffites, they were now going to de- 
ftroy the hereiy of the Crreek church. The 
pope, on the contrary, was more artful, and ma- 
naged the negotiation on his fide with more ad- 
drefe ; he breathed nothing but brotherly love 
and union, and never fpoke of the Greeks but 
in the gentleft terms. Eugenius was a perfon 
cJf great prudence 5 he had appeafed the troubles 
in Ronie, and was become very powerful. He 
took care to have his galleys ready before thofc 
of the council. 

The emperor embarked at the pope's ex- 
pence, taking with him his patriarch, and a 
few chofen bifliops, who were willing to re- 
nounce all the tenets of the Greek church for 
tfie intereft of their country. The pope^ re- 
ceived them at Ferrara ; and the emperor and 
his bifliops, in the midfl: of their real fubmif- 
fiion, preserved in appearance the imperial ma- 
jefty, and the dignity of the Greek church. 
No one of them kifled the pope's feet; but, 
after fome few altercations about thefilioque pro^ 
ctffit^ which had for a long time been added by 
the church of Rome to the antient homily, the 
unleavened bread, and. the doftrine of purga- 
tory, they conformed to all the Romifh tenets. 

The pope now removed his council to Fer- 
rara in Florence j and here it was that the de- 
puties of the Greek church admitted the doc- 
trine of purgatory. In this council it was de- 
tertoined, " that the Holy <3^oft proceeds from 
the father and the fon by the produSion of 

fpiration i 
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Jpiration-'j that the father communicates the 
whole of his divine efTence to the fon, except- 
ing only his fatherhood $ and that the produdive 
power is given to the Son from ail eternity/* 

At length the Greek emperor, with hi^ pa* 
tiisirch, and almoft all the other prelates, fub- 
fcribed at Florence to the long difputed point of 
the primacy of the bifliop of Rome. 
. This union of the Latins and Greeks was 
indeed but tranfitory . The whole Greek church 
difowned what had been, done; but ftill the 
pope's \iSkoxy was no lefs glorious, and nevef 
had any pontiff before him the appearaAce of 
enjoying fo complete a triumph. 

At the the very time time that he was ren* 
dering this eflential fervice to the Latins, and 
putting an end, as far as in him lay, to the 
fchifm between theeaftern and weftern churches, 
he was by the council of Bafd depofed from the 
pontificate, and declared ^' A rebel, a 
'^^9 fimonift, a fchifinatic, a heretic, and 
guilty of perjur}*:." 

If we judge of this council from this decree, 
it will appear no better than a companv of 
fadious fpirits : but if we confider the excellent 
I'ules for diicipline which it inftituted, it will 
then appear an aflembly of the wifeft men ; and 
for this reafon, that paffion had no part in its 
regulations, but was confined wholly to the de* 
pofition of Eugenius. The mod auguft body, 
when led away by faftion^ always commits 
ereater faults than a fingle perfoo. Charles 
ViL's council in France adopted the prudent 
regulations of this council, and rejeded that 
decree which bad httn di&ated by Uie fpirit of 
party* 

Theft 
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Thefe Were the regulatiMs which ferved to 
oompofe the pragmatic fandion, which has 
been fo long the darling of the people of France, 
that made by St. Lewis being no longer iit 
force. The cuftoms which they had vainly at« 
tempted to renew in France were utterly abo- 
liihed by the addrefs of the Romans. They 
were flow eftabliihed by this famous 'pragmatic 
fan^iion. The ele£tions made l^'the clergy, 
with the approbation of the king, were con- 
Armed s the cuftom of annates was declared 
fimony, and refervations and reverfions had in 
execration. But, on^ the one hsEnd, they never 
ventured to do all that they might, and, on the 
other hand, they never didwhat they ought to 
have done. This celebrated law, by which the 
liberties of the Gallican church are fecured, 
allows of a final appeal to the pope, who in 
that cafe may depute judges to preftde in all 
ecclefiaftical caufes, which might eafily be com- 
promifed by the bifhops of the country. This 
was in fome ineafure aclcnowiedging the pope 
for maftor : -^nd at the fame time that this prag- 
matic^ law confers 6n him the chief of all pre- 
rogatives, it forbids him to make any more 
than twenty-four cardinals, with Juft as much 
ieafon as the pope would have to limit the num- 
ber of dukes and peers of France, and gran- 
dees of Spain. Thus the whole is a contra- 
diiStion.. 

The regulations eftabliflied by this council 
alfo gave rife to the Germanic concordate ; but 
the pragmatic law has beenabolifhed in France, 
and the Germanic concordate ftill continues in 
fierce* as indeed all the G^man cuftoms have 
^one. Tbe ele^on of prelates, the invefU- 

turei 



ture$ of princes^ the privilege of towj>5, rights, 
rjuik, and order of precedency, are almoft all 
the fame as they orlgijuiUy were. On the con* 
trary, there are non^ of the cuftoms of Charles 
VII. now/ remaining ixx France* 

. The council of Bafil having in vain dcpoled 
' ft pope, who oa accoiunt of his Wonh and abtlidet 
CQntinued to he acknowledged by all £mK>pe, af- 
terwards fet up in oppofition to him a mere phan- 
tom. This wa$ Amadeus VIII. duke of Savoy, 
who was thefirft of his family whohad born the 
title of dMikCa and afterwards tumod hermit at 
Ripaille*, from a motive of devotion which 
Poggio is far from thinking real. Be that as it 
may, his devotion could not bold out againft 
the temptatiqn of being made pope. Accord^ 
ingly he was declared fuprcme pontiff* though 
a layman ; biiit that which had occafioned a vio» 
lent fchifm, and the moft bloody wars in the 
time of Urban VL sow only produced a fiew 
ecdefiaftical dilutes, bulls, cenfurcs, mutual 
eiccommunicMions, and violent tnvediives : for, 
as the couttdl had called Eugemus fimonift, 
tchifmatic, heretic, and perjured, Eiag^niui's 
fecretary returned the abufe, by ftilii>g the fa- 
thera fools, madmen, and . barbarians ; and 
Amadous, Cerberus and Anticfarift. In fine, 
in the papacy of Nicholas V. this council dii^ 
perfed gradually of itfelf ; and. this pope-bcnair, 
duke of Savoy, contented himfelf with a cardi* 
nal's hat, and left the cbuoch inits ufiial 

^9 tranquility. 



• A little town hi Savoy, now famous for its Cirtlis* 
ftia monaAttfy, kaH^y ^^ Aamdtm, wbea tie liOd^QWA 

Upon 



in the Time of Charles VII* ^3 

Upon the whole, this council is a proof how 
greatly affairs change with the times. The 
Others of the council of Conftance condemned 
John Hus and Jerome of Prague to the Aake, 
Botwitbftanding their declaration of not adher* 
ing to the doftrine of WicklifF, and the clear 
explanation they gave of the real prefence, merely 
for perfifting in the fentiments of WicklifF re- 
lating to the church hierarchy and difcipline. 

The Huffites, in the time of the council of 
Bafil, went much greater lengths than the foun- 
ders of their fe<5t had done ; Procopius, fur- 
named the Shaven, the famous general, znd 
fuccefTor of John Zifka, came to hold a difpu* 
tation at this council, at the head of 2Q0 gen*^ 
tlemen of his party. He maintained, among 
other things, that *' monks were an invention 
of the devil," and thus he offered to prove 
it, " Can you fay, faid he, that they were 
inflitutcd by Jefus Chrift ?" We cannot, 
anfwered Cardinal Julian : ^* Well then, (re- 
plied Procopius) It is clear it mwft have been 
by the devil.". An argument truly worthy of a 
Bohemian captain in thofe days. i¥>neas SiU 
vius, who was witoefs to this feene, fays, that 
they only anfwered Procopius by a general 
laugh ^ the council of Conftance anfwered 
John Hus and Jerome of Prague by a fen- 
tence of death. 

We Have feen how low the Greek em- 
perors had fallen, during this council. They 
muft have been approaching very near to ruin, 
when they went like beggars to Rome to fuc 
for a feeble fupport, and facrificed their religion 
to obtain it. Accordingly," a few ytars after- 
wards, they were wholly lubdued by the Turks, 

Vox, m, F who 
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who took Conftantinople. We fhall now en- 
quire into the caufes and confequences of this 
revolution. 

CHAP. LXXIV. 
The Fall of the Greek Empire. 

THE crufader in depopulating the Weft 
opened the breach bv which the Turks 
at length entered into Conftantinople ; for the 
chiefs of thefe expeditions, by ufurptng the em- 
pire of the Eaft, weakened it, and when the 
Greeks afterwards recovered it from them, it 
was in a mangled and impoveriihed condition. 

We muft not forget that the Greeks reco- 
vered their empire in the year 1261 j and that 
Michael Paleolegus took it from the Latin 
ufurpers, to deprive hrs pupil John Lafcaris of 
the crown. We are likewife to recoiled, that 
in thofe days Charles of Aniou, brother to St. 
Lewis, invaded Naples and Sicilv ; and that, 
kad it not been for the af&ir or the Sicilian 
Vefpers, he would have difputed with the ty- 
cant Paleologus the pofleffion of Conftanti- 
nople, deftined to be a prey to ufurpers. 

This Michael Paleologus kept fair with the 
popes, in hopes to avert the ftorm which threat- 
ned him. He flattered them with the fubmiC* 
fion of the Greek church ; but his low politics 
were not fufEcient to counterbalance the fpirit 
of party and fuperfiition which prevailed in his 
country, and he made himfelf fo odious by his 
manner of proceeding, that his own fon An- 

dronicus> 
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dronicus, an unhappily bigotted fchiTmatic, ei- 
ther durft not, or would not grant him /> 
the rites of Chriftian burial, ^^^3 

The unhappy Greeks,' though prefled on all 
fides by the Turks and Latins^ were taken up 
with difputing about the transfiguration of Jefus 
Chrift ; one half of the empire pretending 
that the light upon mount Tabor had been from 
all eternity, and the other half that it had been 
produced by God, only for the purpofe of the 
transfiguration. In the mean time the Turks 
were ftrengthening themfelves in Afia Minor> 
. from whence they foon over-ran Thrace. 

Ottoman, from whom all the Ofmanlis em- 
perors defcended, had fixed the feat of his em- 
pire at Byrfa, in Bythinia. Oxcan his fon ad- 
vanced as far as the borders of the Propontis, 
and the emperor John Cantacufenes was glad to 
give him his daughter in marriage. The nup- 
tials were celebrated at Scutari, over againft 
Conftantinople ; foon aft6r which Cantacuienes, 
finding himfelf unable to keep the empire which 
another difputed with him,, retired into a mo- 
naftery. An emperor, father-in-law to a Tur- 
kifh fultan, and himfelf a monk> gave a ftrong 
prefage of the fall of the empire. 

The Turks wanted to pafs into Europe, but 
were prevented for W2nt of ihij^ing. But fo 
defpicable was the condition o^feie empire at 
that time, that the Genoefe, forlpkying a fmall 
fine, were fuflFered to have pofleffion of Galata, 
which is looked upon as. one of the fuburbs of 
Conftantinople, and is only feparated from it 
by a canal which forms the port. It is faid 
fultan Amurath, fon to this Orcan, engaged, 
the Genoefe to tranfport his foldiers to the other 
£ 2 fide 
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fide of the ftreight. THe bargain was condudedi 
and thus, it is faid, did the Genoefc, for a fev^ 
thoufand gold befants, betray the empire into tht 
hands of the Infidels ; others fay, that Amurath 
only made ufe of Genoefe ihips : however, he 
pafled the ftreiglu with his army, and advanced to 
Adrianopolis, where he fixed his quarters, and 

threatened all Chriftendom with an inva- 
2^7 fion. The emperor, John Paleologus, 
haftened to Rome, where he kiiied the ketofpopc 
Urban V.acknowledged his primacy,and humbled 
himfelf in the moft abjedi manner, for the fake 
of obtaining, through his mediation, tbofe fuc- 
cours which the fituation -of Europe, and the 
fatal examples of the crufades, would no longer 
admit of granting : therefore, after having 
in vain ftooped to the pope, he returned to 
crouch beneath Amurath* He made a treaty 
with this fultan, not as a king with a king, 
but as a flave with his mafter, and at once 
ferved as a lieutenant and hoftage to the Tur- 

kifh conqueror. And, after Amurath 
^^74- and this raleologus had each of them 
put out the eyes of his eldeft fbn, of whom 
they were alike jealous, Paleologua gave his fe- 
cond fon to the fultan ; and this fon, whofe 
name was Manuel, ferved in the army of Amu- 
rath againft the Chriftians. 

Sultan Amurath was the firfl who gave to 
the Janifl^ry militia *, which had been inftituted 

hctottf 



* It was in the year 1 361^ in the reign of this Ainiixatii» 
WiM Morld-Can I. that the vizier appointed certain ollkcn 
at the ilraitt of KaUipolif to feize every fifth captive that 
ftoiild bt ttkoi by (hs ftiltaa's miy, ia ordtr w coaftitste 

a body 
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teloce» diat foim under which it at prefent fob-' 
' fiflk Being aflaffinated as he was purfoing his 
Tidories, he was fucceeded by his fen Bajazet 
lUeriiD, or Bajazet the Thundetbolt. The in- 
hmj and humiliation .of the Greek em- g 
perors were now become coo^lete. An- ' 3^9 
droojcus, the unhappy fen of John Paleologus, 
whom his father Had -deprived of his fight, fled 
to Bajazet, and implor^ his protedion againft 
hb father, and his brother Manuel. Bajazet 
gave him four thoufand horfe; and the Genoefe, 
who were ftill mailers of Galata, furniihed 
him with men and money. Andronicus, thus 
afiifted by the Turks and Genoefe, made him- 
idf mafter of Conftantinople, and fliut his fa- 
ther up in prifen. 

The father at die end of two years refiimed 
die throne, and built a citadel near Galata, in 
order to flop the proo-eis of Bajazet, who zU 
icady began to projeA the liege of Conftanti- 
nof^. ftijazet upon this commanded him to 
demdifli the citadel, and admit a Turkiih cadi 
into the city, as judge of the Tuikifh mer« 
chants who were fetd^ there. This order the 



a body of troops. Tbefe being accordingly fieUaed to a 
confidefable number, were fimt to Sbe>kb Hagi Bekt»(h, a 
Tarkf cekbrased for bis piety and holy Ufc, defiring he 
wolH give them a banner and a name, and pray for their 
fsccefs. For their banner, be bellowed opon them the 
ilfcve of his gown, denominated them Tenpcbni, which 
fi^iha New Soldiers ; and prayed tbat their coimtenancea 
m gbt be erer bright, their bands v^acrious, and their 
fwords keen $ that their fpears might always bang over the 
heads of tbnr enemy ^ and that wherefoerer tbey went, they 
m;$ht retom with white faces, i. e, good fortune. Their 
Member is forty thouiaod ; and tbey take raak of aU the 
oUicr Torkiib UMneri, 

E 3' ecE^ 
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emperor complied with. In the mean time Ba- 
jazet leaving Conftantinople behind him, as a 
fure prey upon which he could fall again at 
pleafure, advanced into the midft of Hungary \ 
there he gained a complete vi£ix>ry over die 
Chriftian army, and thofe brave French com- 
manded by Sigifmond emperor of the Weft. 
The French, before the battle, put all dieir 
Turkifli prifoners to the fword ; we are not 
therefore to wonder that Bajazet, after his vic- 
tory, ordered all the French prifoners he had 
taken to be likewife put to death^ they them- 
felvcs having fet him this cruel example. He 
referved only five and twenty knights from the 
general flaughter, among whom was Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy, whom Bajazet thus 
befpoke while he was receiving his ranibm. << I 
might obli^ thee to fwear never more to bear 
arms againft me, but I equally defpife thy oaths 
and thy arms/' 

After this defeat, Manuel, who was become 
emperor f of the city of Conftantinople, went 
to the feveral courts of Europe to petition 
for affiftance, as his father had formerly done. 
He came to France \ but he could not have ap- 
plied in a lefs favourable conjundure for affif- 
tance from that court : it was during the 
phrenzy of Charles VI. when the kingdom wu 
involved in numberlefs diforders. Manuel 
remained two whoie years at Paris, while the 
capital of the Chriftians in the Eaft was blocked 



t He had afccttdcd the imperial throne with the confieac 
of hit brother Androniaii^ who renounced the porpk hf 
way of pcnnance^ for having rebelled againft hit Muai 

up 
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op by the Turks, who at length laid flege to 
it in form, and its ruin feemed inevitable ; but 
St i¥as put off for fome time by one of thofe 
great events which fill the world with oonfuiion. 
The dominion of the Mogul Tartars, of 
which we have already feen die origin *, ex- 
tended from the Volga to the frontiers of Chi- 
Aa, and as far as the river Ganges. Tamerlane^ 
one of the princes of thefe Tartars, reprieved 
Conftantinople for a time^ by turning bis arms 
agatnfl Bajazct. 

CHAP. LXXV. 
Of TAMERLANE. 

TIM OUR, whom I fhall call Tamerlane^ 
in conformity to the general cuftom, 
was, according to the beft hiftorians, defcended 
from Gengis-Can by the female fide. He was 
born in the year 1357, in the city of Cafh, in 
the territories of the ancient Sogdiana, whither' 
the Greeks formerly penetrated under Alexan- 
der the Great, and fettled fome colonies. It is 
a:t prefent inhabited by the Ufbec Tartars. It 
begins upon the borders of theGihon or Oxus; 
which river has its fource in Lefler Thibet, about 
feyen hundred leagues from the fource of the 
Tygris and Euphrates. This is the fame river 
Gihon which we find mentioned in the book of 
Genefis. 

• See Chap. xlvUi* Vok II. 

E 4 At 
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At the mention of the city of Ca(h we arc 
ready to figure to ourfelves a defart coantrv. It 
lies however in the fame climate with Naples 
and Provence, and in a word, is a delightful 
country. 

At the name of Tamerlane we are again apt 
to form an idea of a barbarian, little removed 
from a brute : but let it be remembered, as we 
have before obferved, that there never was a 
ereat conqueror among princes, nor in private 
life SLXiy perfon remarl^bly fortunate, without 
that kind of merit which always meets with 
fuccefs for its reward. Now Tamerlane muft 
undoubtedly have had the greater ftiare of the 
merit peculiar to ambition, who, born without 
any dominions of his own,fubdued more countries 
than Alexander,^ and almoft as many as Gen- 
eis-Can. His firft conqueft was the city of 
Balk, the capital of CoraiTan, on the borders of 
Perfia. After that he fubdued the province of 
Candahar, and reduced all ancient Perfia; then 
returning back again, he conquered the people 
of TranK)xana, and next made himfelf mafier 
of Bagdat. He went to India, which he alio 
fubdued, and took pofTeflion of Deli, which is 
its capital. We find, that all thofe who have 
made themfelves mailers of Perfia, have in like 
manner conquered or ravaged India. Thus Da- 
rius Ocus reduced it after many others s and af- 
ter him Alexander, Gengis-Can, and Tamer- 
lane, found it an eafy conquefl. Shah Nadir 
in our time only fhewed himfelf there, gave 
it laws, and brought off immenfe treafures. 

Tamerlane, a^er having conquered India, 
returned back and fell upon Syria, whoTe capi- 
tal city, Damafcus, he took. He then haflened 

back 
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back to Bagdat, which he had lately conquercdy 
and which now attempted to throw off his yoke: 
he reduced it, and gave it up to plunder and 
the fword. It is faid, that on this occaiion 
above eight hundred thoufand inhabitants were 
put to death. The city was razed to the foun- 
dations. In theie countries cities were eafily 
deftroyed, and as eafily rebuilt, the houfes be- 
ing, as we have elfewhere remarked, built only 
of bricks dried in the fun *. In the midft of 
this feries of vidories, it was, that the Greek 
emperor, after having in vain fbllicited fuccours 
from the Chriftians, addrefled himielf at length 
to the Tartar. Five Mahometan princes, whom 
B;gazet had driven out of their kingdoms on 
the borders of the Pontus Euxinus, came at 
the fame time to implore his af&ilance. Thus 
invited by MuiTulmans and Chriftians, he 
marched into Afia Minor. 

There is one circumftance which may give 
us an advantageous idea of Tamerlane's charac- 
ter, which is, that we find him, through the 
whole courfe of this war, flrictly obfervant of 
the laws of nations. Before he commenced 
hoftilities, he fent ambafladors to Bajazet, re- 
quiring him to raife the fiege of Conftantinople, 
and do jufKce to the MufTuIman princes, whom 
be had deprived of their kingdoms. Bajazet 
received thcfe propofals with the utmoft ragp 
and contempt; upon which Tamerlane declared 
war againft him, and continued his march. 
Bajazet immediately raifed the fiege of Con- 
ftantinople ; and between Caefarea and 
Ancira was fought that great battle, in ^+ ^ 

* See Vol. h towards the be^icain^ 

E 5 which 
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which all the forces of the world feemed met 
together t. Tamerlane's troops muft doubtlefs 
have been extremely well difciplined ; for, after 
a moft obftinate refiftance, they conqueied 
thofe which had defeated the Greeks, the Hun- 
garians, the Germans, the French, and many 
other warlike nations. We may be almoft cer- 
tain, that on this occafion Tamerlane, who 
till then had always fought with the bow and 
the fcimetar, made ufe of cannon againll the 
Ottomans; and that it was him who fent thofe 
pieces of ordnance into the Mogul country, 
which are to be feen there to this day, and on 
which there are graven certain unintelligible 
chafaflers. The Turks, on their fide, not only 
made ufe of cannon, but alfo of the ancient 
wild-fire. This double advantage would have 
infallibly given them the vidtory over Tamer* 
lane, had he not made ufe of artillery. 

Bajazet, in this battle, faw his fon Muftapha 
(lain, .fighting by his fide j and he himfelf fell 
captive into the hands of the conqueror, with 
another of his fons, named Mufa, or Mofes. 

It may not be difpleafing to know the confe- 
quences of this memorable battle, between two 

t Schilpergcr, who was in the battle, fays the army of 
Tamerlane amounted to one million fix hundred thooland 
men j and that the number of Bajazet*8 did not exceed four 
hundred thoufand^ SharifoMden, in his .biftory of Timur, 
fays,, that when Bajazet was brought to his tent in chains, 
he received him with great hunuinity, caufed him to fit 
down, and complained in mild terms of his obftinacy. The 
prifoner having owned his offence, and aflted pardon, Ta- 
merlane gave him a fplendid veft in token of reconcUiatioa, 
and ever after treated him with refpea. It doet not ap- 
pear in any hift«nan thai Tamerlane nfed artillery in this 
battle, 

nations 
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nations which feemed to diTpute for the mafterj 
of Europe and Afia, and two mighty con- 
queroii^, whofe names are ftill celebrated by 
pofterity ; a battle likewife which, for a time, 
prefervra^he Greek empire from ruin, and 
might have contributed to the overthrow of the 
Turkifh power. 

The Turkifh annals tell us, that Tamerlane 
fliut Bajazet up in an iron cage ; but we meet 
with nothing like this in any of the Perfian or 
Arabian authors who have written the life of 
Tamerlane. Is this then a ftory calculated to 
render the memory of Tamerlane odious ? or 
rather, may we not fuppofe that the Turkifh 
writers have copied from the Greek hiftorians i 
The Arabian authors pretend that Tamerlane 
made Bajazet's queen wait on him at table half- 
naked ; and this has given rife to the received 
fable, that the Turkifh fultans have never mar- 
ried fince this infult offered to the wife of their 
predeceflbr ; a fable which is fufficicntly con- 
tradided by the marriage of Amurath II. whom 
we fhall hereafter fee efpoufcd to the daughter 
of a defpot of Servia, and by that of Mahomet 
II. with the daughter of a prince of Turcb- 
mania. 

It is difficult to reconcile this flory of the iron 
cage and the brutal infult offered to Baiazet's 
wife, with that generofity which the Turks 
afcribe to Tamerlane, who tell us, that when 
this conqueror had entered into Burfa or Prufa, 
the capital of the Turkifh dominions in Afia^ 
he wrote a letter to Bajazet*s fon Solyman, 
which would have done honour even to Alex- 
ander himfelf. In this letter Tamerlane thus 
cxprefies himfelf; *' I am defirous to forget 
E6 that 
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that I have been the enemy of Bajazet, and will 
be a father to his children, provided they will 
wait the efFcfts of my clemency. I am con»- 
tented with the conquefts I have already gainr 
ed, and am not to be tempted by the hopes of 
new favours from the hand of fickle fortune." 

Suppofing fuch a letter to have been really 
written,., it was certainly no more than an ar- 
tifice. The Turks fay farther, that Solyman^ 
not hearkning to this generous propofal of Ta- 
merlane, that prince declared Mufa, the other 
fon of Bajazet, fultan in Burfa, and that on 
this occafion he faid to him, ^' Receive the in- 
heritance of thy father ; a royal mind knows 
how to give as well as to conquer kingdoms.'* 

The Oriental hiftorians, as well as ours, 
frequently put words into the mouths of illut 
trious perfonages, which were never fpoke by 
them. This wondrous magnanimity towards 
the fon does but ill agree with the barbarous 
treatment he is accufed of towards the father. 
All that we can gather of certain, or that me.- 
lits our attention, is, that this great victory of 
Tamerlane did not deprive the Turks of a 
fingle city : this Mufa, whom he made fultan, 
and whom he protected in oppofition to his two 
brothers, Solyman and Mahomet I. could not, 
even with his affiftance, make head againft 
them ; and in the thirteen years civil war which 
enfued between the children of Bajazet, Ta^- 
merlane docs not feem to have gained any great 
advantage, which, together with the bad fuc- 
ccfs of this new fultan, clearly fhews that the 
Turks were 'a truly warlike people, who, tbo' 
they might be conquered, were not to be en- 
flavcd a and that the Tartar^^ finding; that hp 

could 
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could not eafdy extend his conquefts, nor form 
a fettlement in Aiia Minor, turned his arms 
dfewhere. 

His pretended magnanimity towards Bajazet's 
fons, was certainly not the eSt€t of his mo- 
deration; for we find him foon afterwards 
ravaging all Syria, which belonged to the £gyp- 
tian Mammelucs. He then repafled the Eu- 
phrates, and returned to the city of Samarcand, 
which he confidered as the capital of his vaft 
empire. He had conquered almoft as great an 
extent of territory as Gengis-Can ; for, altho' 
this latter made himfelf mafter of a part of 
China and Corea, Tamerlane was for fome 
time in pofleffion of Syria and a part of Afia 
Minor, whither Gengis had never been able 
to penetrate. He was likewife mafter of almoft 
all Indoftan; whereas Gengis had fubduedonly 
the northern provinces of that vaft empire. 
While he Qsmained at Samarcand, he meditated 
the conoueft of China, altho' far from being 
firmly eftabUihed in the immen& dominions he 
already poftefled, and at an age when his death 
could not be far diftant. 

It was in this city that he, like Gengis^Can, 
received the homage of feveral princes of Afia, 
and ambaftadors from many fovereigns, parti- 
cularly from the Greek emperor Manuel, and 
even from Henry IIL king of Caftile» On 
this occafion he gave one of thofe feafts 
which refembled the magnificent entertain- 
ments given of old by the firft kings of 
Perfia. All the different orders of the ftate, 
and the feveral artificers,, pafled in review 
before him, each carrying the badge of their 
profefiion. He married all bis grand-fons and 

grand- 
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grand-daughters in the fame day : at length he 
g died in an extreme old a^e» after a reign 
^ of thirty-fix years, happier with refp^ 
tohislen^h of days^and having lived to fee bis 
grand-children happy, than Alexander, to whom 
the Orientals are fo fond of comparing him ; 
but otherwife far inferior to the Macedonian, 
beinff born in a barbarous nation, and hav- 
ing like Gengis-Can deftroyed a multitude 
of cities without having built one; whereas 
Alexander, during the courfe of a very (hort life, 
and in the midft of his rapid conquefts built 
Alexandria and Scanderoon, and rebuilt this 
very city of Samarcand, which afterwards be- 
came thq feat of Tamerlane's empire, as like- 
wife a number of other cities in India: he alfo 
eftabliihed feveral colonies of Greeks beyond the 
Oxus, fent the aftronomical obfervations of the 
Babylonians into Greece, and entirely changed 
the commerce of Afia, Europe, and Africa, 
making Alexandria the magazmc of the uni- 
verfe ; fo far then, in my opinion, Alexander 
furpafles I'amerlane, Gengis, and all the con- 
querors who have been put in competition 
wi^h him. 

I do not think that Tamerlane was of a more 
impetuous difpoiition than Alexander. If I may 
be permitted to enliven a little the hiftory of 
thefe dreadful events, and to mix the little with 
the great, I ihall relate a ftory which is told 
by a Perfian writer cotemporary with this prince. 
He fays that a famous Perfian poet named Ha- 
medi Kermani, being in the fame bath with him 
and feveral of his courtiers, and diverting them- 
felvcs at a game which confifted in fetting a 
certain value upon every one in the company, 

I fhould 
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I ihould value you at thirty afpers^ faid he to 
the great Can. Why, the napkin that I wipe 
myfelf with, replied the prince, is worth that. 
^^ Yes, returned Hamedi, I reckon the napkin 
likewife/' Perhaps a prince who would fuiFer 
thefe innocoit freedoms could not be thought 
to have a very cruel difpofition ; but great con- 
querors frequently divert themfelves with the 
inferior part of mankind, and deftroy others. 

Tamerlane was neither a Muflfulman X nor 
yet of the fe£t of Lama, but like the learned in 
China, acknowledged only one God, in which 
he gave a proof of that good underftanding 
which more civilized nations have been want* 
ing in. We meet with no marks of fuperfUtion 
either rn himfelf or his followers. He alike 
tolerated the MuiTulmen, the Lamians, and the 
other idolatrous feds which are fpread over 
India. It is even faid, that as he pafled by 
Mount Lebanus, he affifled at the religious 
ceremonies of the Maronite monks, who inha- 
bited thofe mountains. His ereateft foible was 
an attachment to judicial aftroiogy, an error 
common to all men in thofe times, and from 
which we ourfelves are but lately freed. He 
was not learned himfelf, but he took care to 
have his grandfons trained up in the know- ^ 
ledge of the fciences. The famous Oulougbeg, 



X SbarifoMden exprefly fays, that when Timor difmifled 
the-ambaifadors of Bajazet, who brought him a very in- 
folent meflage, he exprefTed his concern that he was con- 
ftrained to invade the dominions of the Turk, while his 
forces were employed againft the Infidels $ and that he af- 
terwards applauded Bajazet for having tuned his arms 
againft the enemies of the prophet. « 

4 who 
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who Tuoceeded him m his dominionf beyond 
the Oxus, founded in the city of Samarcand 
the firft academy of fciences : he caufed the 
meafure of the earth to be taken, and helped 
to compofe the aftronomical ubles which t)ore 
hisname, as king Alphonfo of Caftile had done 
near a century before. At prefent the grandeur 
of Samarcand is fallen with the fciences ; and 
this country, now occupied by the Uibec Tartars, 
is funk again into barbarifm, to become per- 
haps more flouriihing in future times. 

The pofterity of Tamerlane ilill continue to 
reign in Indoftan, which is now called Mogul, 
a name it has retained from the Mosiil Tar- 
tars, the followers of Gengis-Can, who pre- 
ferved their conquefts in that country till the 
time of Tamerlane. Another branch of his 
race reizned in Perils till they were driven out 
by another dynafty of Tartarian princes of the 
fadion of the White Sheep in 1468. 

And now, if we reflet that the Turks were 
alfo of Tartarian origin, and call to remem- 
brance that Attila was defcended from the fame 
people, this will all together confirm what has 
been already obferved f, that the Tartars have 
made the con jueft of almoft the whole globe* 
The reafon we have already (cen. They had 
nothing to lofe, and were the moft robuft and 
hardv of all other nations. But fince the Ori- 
ental Tartars, after having made a fecon i time 
the conqueft of China in the laft century, have 
formed only one empire of China and eaftcrn 
Tartary ; ftnce the RuiEan empire is become 
more extenfive and more civilized ; and fince 

t See Chap* xlvUi. vsl. a. 
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the earth has been covered with ramparts, 
Jined with artillery, we are no lonj^er in dread 
of thefe prodigious emigrations. The civilized 
nations are fecure from the irruptions of thefe 
Barbarians. All Tartary excepting China 
IS now only the receptacle of a number of 
niiferable tribes, who would efteem them- 
felves happy to be conquered in their turn, was 
it not ftiU more defireable to be free than to 
be civilized. 



CHAP. LXXVI. 

Continuation of the Hiftory of the Turks and 
Greeks till the taking of Constat* 

TJNOPLE. 

COnftantinopIe was once out of danger by 
the victory which Tamerlane gained over 
Bajazet ; but the fucce£brs of this fultan foon 
recovered their empire. The chief of Tamer- 
lane's conquefts were in Perfia, Syria, India, 
Armenia, and part of Ruffia. The Turks 
quickly recovered Afla Minor, and kept all 
they had conquered in Europe. In thofe times 
there muft certainly have been a more intimate 
correfpondence, or at lead not fo great an 
averfion between the Mahometans and the Chrt* 
ftians as there is at prefcnt. Tobn Paleologus: 
made no difficulty to give his daughter in mar* 
riage to fultan Orcan; and AmurathIL grand- 
fon to Bajazet, and fon to Mahomet I. very 
readily eipoufed Irene, daughter to a defpot of 
Servia. 

Amu- 
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Amurath IL was one of thofe Turkiih prio* 
ces who contributed to raife the grandeur of 
the Ottoman family ; but he was far from be- 
ing the dupe to tnat glare and pomp which 
waited upon the fuccefs of his arms. His fole 
view was to fecure a quiet retreat. It was 
ibmewhat fingular to fe^ a Turkifb monarch 
So much the philofopher as to lay down his 
crown ) yet this he did twice, and as often was 
. in a manner obliged to refume it at the re* 
peated entreaties of his bafhaws and Janiflaries. 
John Paleologus made a journey to Rome to 
meet the council which pope Eugenius IV. 
had aflembled at Florence f. There he held a 
difputation upon the proceffion of the Holy 
Ghoft; while the Venetians, who were already 
mafters of one part of Greece, were purcfaafing 
Theflalonica, and the Chriftians and the Ma^ 
hometans were dividing his empire between 
^them. In the mean time Amurath made 
himfelf mafter of Theflalonica, almoft as 
ibon as the Venetians had purchaled it. 
The Venetians imagined they had fuAciently 
fecured this country, and inaeed provided for 
die defence of all Greece, by a wail eight 
hundred paces in length, in imitation of that 
built by the antient Romans in the north of 
England. This might have been a fuftcient 
defence againft the incurfions of a Tavage and 
undifciplined people, but availed little againft 
the viSorious arms of the Turkifti militia. In 
ihort they deftroyed this wall, and pufhed their 
invafion on all ndes, into Greece, Dalmatian 
and Hungary. 

t Sc0 Chap, faoUi, in tbU Vol. 

The 
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The Hungarians had raifcd to their throne 
younje; .Ladiflaus IV. king of Poland. With this 
prince, Amurath II. after having profecuted the 
war for fome years in Hungary, Thrace, and 
all the adjacent countries, with various fucccis, 
concluded themoft foletnn treaty of peace .^^^ 
that had ever been made between the ^^ 
Chriftians and Mahometans. Amurath and 
Ladiflaus took an oath to each other, the one 
on the alcoran, and the other on the Gofpelsy 
by which the Turk on his fide promifed to puih 
his conquefts no farther, and even reftored part 
of what he had taken. By this treaty the li- 
mits of the Ottoman pofleffions were fettled as 
wtil as thofe of the Hungarians and Venetians. 
' But cardinal Julian Cefarini, the pope's le- 

£te in Germany, a man famous for his per- 
:utions of the Huffites, for having been pre- 
fident of the council of Bafil at its firft fitting, 
and for the crufade which he preached againft the 
Turks, proved on this occafion by his blind 
zeal the caufe of the greateft difgrace and mif- 
fortunes to the Chriftians. 

The treaty of peace was fcarcely ratified 
when this cardinal endeavoured to break it. He 
flattered himfelf with being able to eng^e the 
Venetians and Genoefe toaflemble a formida- 
ble fleet ; and that the Gteeks, roufed from their 
long lethargy, would make one lafl efibrt for 
the prefervation of their liberties. The oppor- 
tunity was certainly favourable s as it was at 
this very time that Amurath, relying upon the 
faith of this treaty, had devoted himfelf to re- 
tirement, and had refigned the government to 
his fon Mahomet^ a young and unexperienced 
prince. 

Some ' 
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Some pretext however was wanting for the 
violation of this treaty on the fide of the Cbri- 
flians. Amurath had obferved aH the con- 
ditions of the peace with an exa£lnefs which 
left thofe who infringed it without an excufe. 
The legate therefore had no other refource left 
but to perfuade Ladiflaus, the Hungarians, and 
Polifh chiefs that it was lawful to violate their 
oath. For this purpofe he harangued and wrote^ 
and affured them that the peace which they had 
fworn upon the Gofpel was of no efted, as hav« 
ing been done contrary to the inclination of 
the pope. In fad, Eu^enius IV. the then pope, 
wrote himfelf to Ladiflaus, commanding him 
in exprefs terms, ^< To break a peace which 
could not lawfully be made without the know- 
ledge of the holy fee." We have already feen 
that they had ' introduced the maxim, ** That 
no faith was to be kept with heretics.*' It was 
therefore concluded that no faith was to be 
kept with Mahometans. 

In juft the fame manner did antient Rome 
break her truce with Carthage in the laft Punic 
war. But there was a connderable difference 
between the two events. The infidelity of the- 
Roman fenate^ was the oppreffive ad of a con- 
queror ; that of the Chriftians the effort of an 
opprefled people, to throw off'the yoke of ufur- 
pers. In fine, Julian prevailed ; and all the 
chiefs fuffered themfelves to be carried away 
by the torrent, efpecially John Con'inus Hu- 
niades, the famous Hungarian general, who fo 
frequently engaged Amurath and Mahomet 11. 

Ladiflaus, feduced by falfe hopes, and a man- 
ner of thinking which fuccefs alone can juftify, 
invaded the fultan's territories. The janiflaries 

upon 
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tipon this went in a body to befeech Amurath 
to quit his retirement, and put himfelf at their 
head, to which he confented ; and the two ar- 
mies met near the Pontus Euxinus, in that 
country which is now known by 'the name of 
Bulgaria, but was then called Maefia. Th» 
battle was fought near the city of Var- ,\^- 
no. Amurath wore in his bofom the ^^ 
treaty of peace which he had concluded with 
the Chriftians, and which they had fo lately 
infringed ; and holding it up in the midft of 
the croud, at a time that he found his troops 
began to gire way, he called aloud upon God, 
beteeching him to puniih the perjured Chriftians, 
and revenge the infult offered to the laws of 
nations. This is what has given rife to the 
fabulous report, that the peace was fworn 
upOiH the eucharift, and the hoft depo- 
fited in the hands of Amurath» and that it 
was to this bofl that he addreiTed himfelf in the 
day of battle. Perjury for this time met with 
the punifiiment it deferved. The Chriftians 
were defeated after an obftinate refiftance. King 
Ladiflaus, after receiving a number of wounds, 
hail his head ftruck off by a janifTary, who car- 
ried it in triumph through the ranks of the 
Turkifti army ; at this fatal fight the rout of 
the Chriftians became general. 

Amurath, after his viftory, caufed the body 
of Ladiflaus to be buried in the field of battle^ 
with all military honours. It is even faid, that 
he caufed a pillar to be ere&ed on his grave ; 
with an infcription, which was. fo far from in- 
iultin^ his memory, that it extolled his cou- 
rzgcfmi lamented his misfortunes. 

Some 
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Some writers fay that Cardinal JuUan, who 
was prefent at this battle, endeavouring to crofs 
a river in his flight, was drowned by the weight 
of gold which he carried about him. Others 
again fay that he was flain by the Hungarians. 
It is certain that he periihed on that day. 

But, what is moft remarkable is, that Amu* 
rath, after having gained this fignal victory, 
betook himfelf again to folitude ; and a fecond 
time abdicated the crown, which he was* after* 
wards obliged to refume, to go forth again to 
battle, and to conquer. 

At length he died in Andrianopolis, 
*4S' leaving the empire to his fon Mahomet 
n. who ftrove rather to imitate his father's 
courage than his philofophy, 

CHAP. LXXVII. 
OfSCANDERBEG. 

A NOT HER warrior of no lefs fame, 
^/T^ whom I know not whether to call an 
Ofinanift or Chriftian, checks the progreis of 
Amaruth's arms, and for a long time b^rame a 
rampart for the chriftians againft the Vidories 
of Mahomet II. The perfon I mean is Scan- 
derbe^, who was born in Albania, a province 
of Epirus, a country illuftrious in the times we 
call heroic, and in thofe truly heroic ages of 
the Romans. His true name was John Ca* 
ftriot. He was the fon of a defpot or petty 
king of that country, that is to fay, a Vaffid 
prince i for this is the mesOiing ot the word 
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de(pot; and it is furprifing that the term de^ * 
fpotic * (hould have been applied to great fove- 
reigns who had rendered themfelves abiblute. 

After the death of old Caftriot, and feveral 
years before the battle of Varna already men- 
tioned, fultan Amurath made himfelf mafter of 
Albania, while this John Caftriot, who was 
the only furvivor of four brothers, was yet a 
child. Amurath had him carefully brought up* 
The Turkiih annals do not make the« lea& 
mention of the three other princes having been 
put to deatb by Amurath ; nor does it at all 
appear that fudi barbarity could agree with the 
chara^r of a fultan who had twice refigned 
his crown ; and it is as little probable that 
Amurath (hould have (hewn fuch tendernefs and 
confidence for a perfon from whom he could 
exped no return but an implacable hatred. He 
loaded him with favours, and would always 
have him (ight by his fide. The young Ca^ 
ftriot diftingui(hed himfelf fo greatly in feveral 
engagements, that the fultan and the Janiilaries 
gave him the name of Scanderbeg, which fig<* 
niiies Lord Alexander. 

At length, friend(hip getting the better of 
policy, Amurath entrufted him with the com«> 
mand of a fmall army againft the defpot of 
Servia, ^o had fided with the Chriftians, and 
declared war againft the fultan his fon^in^law. 
Scanderbeg^ who was at that time barely twen« 
ty years of age, conceived the bold defign of 

• ITefpot and defpotic are both Greek words. Atgirvevi: 
fignifies 'Jtminta, or lotd. ^kt^nrixoi fignifies imperiofus, 
imperiout, fo that it is not at all ftrange that they ihould 
be iifed in different acceptations* 

throwing 
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throwing ofF fubjeiSliony and reigning for hinw 
felf. 

He knew that the fecretary, who had the 
cuftody of the fultan's fignet, was to pafs 
near his camp. He caufed him to be feized, 
loaded him with chains, and compelled him to 
write, and put the fultan's feal to an order, en- 
joioing the governor of Croia, the capital of 
Epirus, to deliver the town and citadel to Scan* 
derbeg. 

After having difpatched this order, he aflaffi- 

nated the fecretary and all thofe of his train. 

He then marched with all diligence to 

4-43 Croia, which the governor, without 
hefitation, delivered up to him. The fame 
night he caufed a body of Albanians, with 
whom he had held a private correfpondence, to 
advance, who, entering the city, put the 
governor and his garrifon to the (word, and 
afterwards affifted Scanderbeg in reducing all 
Albania. The Albanians are reckoned the beft 
ibldieris of thofe OQuntries; and Scanderb^ 
knew fo.well how to manage them, and to 
take advantage of the fituation of that craggy 
and mountainous country, that, with an hand- 
ful of troops, he effectually oppofed the nume- 
rous armies of Ae Turks. 

The Muflulmen look upon him as a perfi- 
dious wretch : but, after all, be only deceived 
bis enemies. He recovered the pofeffion of 
bis father's Crown, and deferved to wear it for 
bis heroic courage f. 

t His courage will not atone for his breach of uvA, 
fierfid/^ and cruelty, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXXVIII. 

of the taking of Constantinople by the 
TURKS. 

HAD the Greek emperors a£bd like Scan- 
derbeg, the empire of the Eaft might ftill 
have been preferved. But the fame fpirit of 
cruelty, weaknefs, difcord, and fuperftition, 
which had fliaken it for fuch a length of time, 
flow haftened its final overthrow. 

There were no lefs than three empires of 
the Eaft, fo called, when in reality there was 
but one. The city of Conflantinople, which 
was in the hands of the Greeks ; Adrianopole» 
the afylum of the Lafcaris fanuly, till taken by 
Amurath J. in 1362, and which has ever fince 
belonged to the fultans ; and a barbarous pro- 
vince of the ancient Colchis, called IVebifond, 
which ferved for a retreat to the Comneni, was 
the third reputed empire. 

This difmembering of the empire was, as 
we have already obferved, the only confiderabie 
eSecl produced by the cru(ades. Ravaged as it 
had been by the r ranks, and retaken again by 
its former mafters, only to undergo new defo* 
ladon, it is furprUing that it fubfifted fo long. 
There were . two parties in Conflantinople, 
bitter enemies to each other, on the fcore of 
religion, as was nearly the cafe in Jerufidem, 
when that city was befieged by Vefpafian and 
Titus. One of thefe faSions was for the em* 
perors, who^ through the vain hopes of fuc- 
^ cours from the Latins, had confented to fub« 
jeA the Greek church to that of Rome. The 

Vol. m. F other 
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other was compofed of the priefts and the peo- 
ple, who, having frelh in their memories the 
invafion of the crufaders, utterly abhorred the 
thoughts of an union of the two churches. 
While thefe two fa&ions were' taken up with 
their mutual bickerings, and controverfial dif- 
putes, the Turks appeared at their gates. 

John VII. furnamed Paleologus, reigned in 
Conftantinople twenty-feven years ; and at his 
death, which happened in 14499 he left the 
empire in fo weak a condition, that one of his 
fens, called Conftantine, was obliged to receive 
the confirmation of the imperial dignity fiom 
the Turkifh fultan Amurath II. as from his 
lord paramount. A brother of this Conftan* 
tine had Lacedemonia, another Corinth, and a 
third all that part of Peloponnefus which did 
not belong to the Venetians. 

Such was the fituation of the Greeks, 
^^^ when Mahomet Bouyouck, or the Great, 
Succeeded fultan Amurath, his father, for the 
fecond time. The monkifh writers have de- 
fcribed this prince as a fenfelefs barbarian, who 
at one time cut off the head of his fuppofed 
miftrcfs Irene to appeafe a fedition of the Ja- 
niflaries ; and at another, ordered fourteen of 
his pages to have their belKes ript open, in or«» 
der to difcover which of them had eaten a me- 
lon that was miffing. We ftill find fome of 
thefe abfurd ftories in our biographical didiona- 
ries, which have for a long time been little bet- 
ter than alphabetical regifters of falfhoods. 

All the Turkifh annals inform us that Ma* 
hornet was one of the befl educated princes of 
his time ; what we have already obferved con- 
cerning his father Amurath, fufficiently proves 

that 
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that he was not likely to negled the educa- 
tion of a fon who was to fucceed him in the 
kingdom. Nor has it ever been denied that 
Mahomet behaved with all filial refpedl and 
duty, and without hearkening to the di<dates of 
ambition, in chearfully yielding the throne to 
his father Amurath, when defirous of refuming 
it. He twice returned to the degree of fubjeft 
from that of king, without fhewlng the leail 
ilgns of difcontent. This is an a&ion unparal- 
leled in hiftoiy ; and fo much the more extra- 
ordinary, as Mahomet to an ambitious fpirit 
added a fiery and impetuous difpofition. 

He fpoke the Greek, Arabian, and Perfian 
languages, underftood Latin, and defigning, 
ai^ knew as much of geography and mathe- 
matics as could be knpwn in thofe times. He 
was fond of painting 5 and every lover of the 
liberal arts knows that he fent for the famous 
Gentili Bellino from Venice, and rewarded him, 
as Alexander heretofore did Apelles, not only 
with a pecuniary gratification, but with the in- 
dulgence of his private friendfhip : he prefented 
him with a golden crown and chain, and three 
thoufand gold ducats ; and fent him home loaded 
with honours. And here I cannot help claffing 
among the rank of improbable tales, that of the . 
flave whofe head Mahomet is faid to have cut 
off, to fhew Bellino the adion of the fkin and 
muicles in a neck feparated from the trunk. 
Thefe cruelties, though exercifed by us upon 
animals, to anfwer certain purpofes, are never 
praAifed by mankind upon one another, unlefs 
in the heat of fury and revenge, or agreeable 
F 2 to 
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to the law of arms f- Mahomet 11. wa* 
frequently guilty of cruel and favage adions, 
like all other conquerors who have ravaged the 
earth J but why impute cruelties of fo impro- 
bable a nature to him ? Or wherefore take de- 
light in multiplying horrid relations ? 

He was twenty-two years of age when be af- 
cended the throne of the fultans, and immedi- 
ately formed the dcfign of placing himfelf oa 
that of Conftantinople, while this wretched 
city was running into religious factions about 
ufing leavened or unleavened bread, or praying 
in Greek or in Latin. 

Mahomet n. began by blocking up 
'453 the city oft the fide of Europe and Afia« 
At length, in the beginning of April, he co- 
vered the whole adjacent country with bis 
troops, which the exaggerated relations of the 
writers of thofe times have made to amount to 
300,000, and entered the ftreight of Propontis 
with 300 galleys and 200 other fmaller veficls. 

One of the moft extraordinary and beft at- 
tefted fa£ts is, the ufe which Mahomet made 
of a part of thefe veflels. As they could not 
enter the harbour of Conftantinople, by reafbn 
of the great chains and booms which the ene- 
my had laid acrofs it, and which from their 
advantageous fituation, they were able to de- 
fend againft all attempts ; he, in one night*s 
time covered a fpace of near two leagues upon 
the ihore with deal planks, befmeared with 



t We casuMt readily cofic«i«« tmr aotbor** < 

this pUce : fuiviy the law ^wnu caooot in any l 

authorac the waatoo cxerofe of cnieitics or barUrity. 

great 
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i and taHow, and made in the form of a 
p's cxulle y and with the hdp of engines, 
] a prodigious number of me<^, he drew up 
eighty galleys, and fevenfy of the finaller vef- 
fdsy out of the water, upon thefe planks, from 
whence he launched them all into the har- 
bour; and this amazing work was com- 
.pleted in the fpaceof one night, fo that the next 
^morning the belieged were furprifed with the 
iight of a large fleet of fhips riding in the midft 
jof their port. The fame day he caufed a bndge 
of boats to be built acrofs the harbour in their 
light, upon which he raifed a battery of can- 
Jion. 

^ Afiuredly Confiantinople muft have been veiy 
deficient in artillery, or the artillery muft have 
bec^ very bac^y^-firrved. - Elie what prevented 
^th« beiiegcd fr^m hrating this bridge of boats 
ta pieces w^tb their cannon i And it is rather 
doubtful what i&faid of Mahomet's making ufe of 
.cannon that carried balls of two hundred pounds 
weight. The conquered always exaggerate mat- 
.ters. It is plain that one of thefe balls would 
require near an hundred weight of powder to 
dirow it to any diflanoe. Now fuch a quan- 
.tity of powder could never be fired all at once, 
and the ball would be difcharged from the can- 
non before the fifteenth part of the powder 
.could take fire f, confequently it would have 
very little eShEt* Perhaps the Turks mighty 

• , ■ • ■ ' ' • I !•■ Hill ■,. 

f This if not tnc in SaA : if it were, Uie C^ae would 
jappto in A cbafgc of one pcaod, as well as in one of a 
hundred, becaofe the proportion of refiftance rs the fame 
in botii ; and we fee every day fliells of five times that 
weight difchai^ tnm monan iifttk tfas fiiil cflM of tb« 
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through ignorance, have made ufe of fuch can« 
non, and through a like ignorance, the Greeks 
might be terrified at the appearance of them. 

in the beginning of May the Turks began 
to make feveral ailaults upon that citr, which 
thought itfelf the capital of the worlcf. Con- 
ftantmople was then very weakly fortified, and 
not better defended. The emperor, in con- 
junction with a cardinal of Rome, named Ifidore> 
performed his devotions according to the Ro* 
mifh ritual, which at once exafperated anddif- 
couraged his Greek fubje£);s, who would not fi> 
much as enter the churches which he frequent* 
ed, declaring, "They had rather fee aTurkift 
turbant in their churches than a cardinal'! 
hat." 

In former times almoft all the princes of 
Chriftendom, under pretence of an holy war, 
had joined together to invade this metropolis 
and bulwark of the Chriftian world, and now 
that it was attacked by the enemies to the 
faith, not one ftirred in its defence. 

The emperor Frederick III. was neither fuf- 
'ficiently enterprifing nor powerful to attempt 
any thine; for its reRef. Poland was tinder too 
bad an adminiftration. France was but juft re- 
covered from the miferable ftate to which flie 
had been reduced by her wars at home, and 
thofe ihe had been engaged in againft the Eng« 
lifli. England began to be divided and weak. 
The duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, was 
indeed a powerful prince, but he had too much 
imderftanding to revive the crufades alone, and 
was too old to bear a (hare in fuch enterprifcs. 
The Italian princes were engaged in war widi 
each other* The kingdoms of Arragon and 

CafUlc 
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Cafttle were not yet united, and a great part 
of Spain was ftill in the pofleffion of the 
Moors. 

In fhort, there were but two (bvcrdgns in 
Europe capable of encountering Mahomet II. 
Thcfe were John Huniades, prince of Tranfil* 
yania, who could hardly defend his own terri* 
tories ; and the famous Scanderbeg, who had 
enough to do to keep pofleffion of the liioun-? 
tains of Epirus, like Pelagius Tudomer, here- 
tofore in thofe of Aflurias, when the Moor* 
pver-nm Spain*. Four Genoefe fhips, of 
which one belonged to the emperor Frederick 
III. were almoft all the fuccours the Chri-^ 
ftian world could at that time afford Con- 
ftantinople. This unfortunate city was com* 
manded by a foreigner, whofe name was Jufti* 
niani, a nativeof Genoa. An edifice reduced 
to fuch props muft infallibly fall to ruin. The 
aneient Greeks never had a Perfian for a chief, 
nor was the Roman republic ever headed by a 
Gaul. Conftantinople therefore mud neceila- 
rily be taken, and it was fo ; but in a raannef 
entirely different from that we find related in 
all our authors, who have copied after Ducas, 
and Calcondilus. 

The Turkiih annals, colle£led and digefted 
by the late prince Demetrius Cantemir at Con- 
ftantinople, inform us, that, after having fu- 
ftained a fiege of feyen weeks, the emperor 
Conftantine was at length obliged to capitu* 
Jate i and that he fent Greek deputies to re« 
' ceive the laws the conqueror fhould pleafe to 
impofe upon them. Several articles were agreed 

• See Chap, xvUi, Vol. I« 
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upon at tbis meeting : btit, as tht Greek eir- 
voys were returning back to the city5 Maho^ 
met, who had fomething farther to fay tothcin> 
difpatched a body of men to bring them back 
to his camp. The befieged, who from the walb 
beheld a large troop of armed Turks in full 
purfuit, as they thought^ of their deputies, im^ 
prudently fired upon them. This party ^s 
inftantly joined ify a much greater number. 
The envoys got into the city by one of the po- 
fierns, and the Turks entered pell*mell witb 
them, and.foon made themfelves mafters of the 
upper town, which is feparated from the lower. 
The emperor Conftantine was killed in the 
crowd ; and Mahomet thereupon turned the 
imperial palace into a palace for bimfelf, ftni 
made the cathedral church of St. Sopbit a 
Turkifhmofque, 

Being thus mafter, by right of eofiqueft, ofofie 
half of Conftantinople, he had the humanity 
or policy to offer the fame tvrms of cajrftu- 
lation to that part which ftill held out as he bad 
propofed to grant to the whole city ; and rein 
gioufly obferved his agreement* This Mt h 
{o true, that all the Chriftian churches of the 
lower town remained till the retgn of his grand- 
fon Selim, who ordered feveral of them to be 
demoliihed. The Turks called them the 
mofques of Iflevi, Iflevi being the Turkifh 
name for Jefus. The church of the Greek pa- 
triarch is ftili remaining in Conflantinopk, on 
the canal of die Black Sea : and the Ottoman 
emperors have permitted an academy to be 
founded in that quarter of the city where the 
modem Greeks teach the ancient langua^, 
now almoft entirely difufed, the Ariftotelian 

philofophy. 
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idiiloibpliyy ditiakfj and vhjBck : and in thif 
icbool were educated Conmntine Ducas, Mau^ 
ro CordatOy and Denietriti$ CanCemir, afters- 
wards made princes of TtaoClvania bj the 
Turks.. I inuft acknowledge that Demetriuf 
.Cantemir abounds with a great number of old 
fabulous ftories ; but he could not be deceived 
in relation to the modern monuments which 
were before his eyes, nor the academy in which 
}ie himfelf was brought up. 

The Chriftians are flill indulged with a 
cbu#ch and one ftreet in the city to themfelves^ 
in confideration of a Greek architedl named 
Chriftobulus, whom M^omet IL employed to 
build a new moique upon the ruins of the 
holy apoftles, an ancient edifice built by the 
cmpreis Theodora, wife to the emperor J ufti- 
ntan. This architect fucceeded fo well that 
his building proved little inferior in beauty to 
thet famous moique of St. Sophia. He was 
alfo employed by the/ultan's orders in building 
eight public fchools, and the fame number of 
hofpitalsj all belonging to this mofque ; and^ 
as a reward for his iervices, the fultan eranted 
him the ftreet juft mentioned, which Aill iCf 
mainsin the podei&on.of his family. It may 
not perhaps appear a fad worthy a place ia 
bifiory, that an archited was rewarded witix 
the grant of a ftreet ; but it is of (bme impor- 
tance to know that the Turks do not always 
behave in that cruel and brutal manner to 
Chriftians which we are apt to imagine they do. 
Whole nations have been mifled by the errors, 
of biftorians: a number of Oriental writers 
have aflerted that the Turks adored Venus, and 
denied the providence of a God. Grotius him- 
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felf tells us after others, that Mahomet, die 
great falfe prophet of the Turks, bad trained 
up a pigeon to fly to his ear, and made the 
people believe that it was the fpirit of God who 
came to inftrufi: him under that form. And 
we find as many. ridiculous ftories related con* 
cerning the great conqueror Mahomet Ilr 

One evident proof that Mahomet was a 
prince of ihore knowledge and policy than he 
is ufually fuppofed to have been, and notwith- 
ftanding all that cardihs^I^ Ifidore and others 
may fay to the contrary, is, that he allowed 
the conquered Chriftians the liberty of chufing 
their own patriarch ; he even performed the ce- 
remony of ihftallatioh himfelf, with the ufoal 
folemnities, and invcftcd him with the croficr 
and ring, which the emperors of the Weft had 
not dared to do for a long time, and departed 
in no one. point from theaccuftomed ceremony, 
unlefs it was in conducing the patriarch elea, 
.Gennadius, to the gate of his palace, who told 
the fultan on this occafion, " That he was 
confounded at receiving an honour which no 
one of the Chriftian emperors had ever beftowed 
upon his predeceflbrs." Since that time the 
Ottoman emperors have always made one pa* 
triarch, who is called the oecumenical patriarch, 
and the pope another, who is called the Latin 
patriarch. Each of thefe patriarchs is taxed by 
the divan in a certain fum, which he pays as a 
ranfom for his flock. The two churches, the* 
groaning alike under the yoke of bondage, are 
nill at irreconcileable enmitv with each other'; 
and the fultans are frequently obliged to intcr- 
pofe their authority, in order to put an end to 

Acir 
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their diTputes ; thus becoming the moderators, as 
well as conquerors of the Chriftians. 

£ut the Turkifh vigors have not aiked with 
regard to the Greeks as they did in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries by the Arabians, whofc 
language, religion, and cuftoms they adopted^ 
after having conquered them. When the Turks 
fubdued the Arabians, they were at that time 
utterly barbarous ; but when they made the 
conqueftof the Greek empire, the conftitution 
of their government had been long formed. 
Befides, they had a veneration for the Arabians, " 
but they defpifed the Greeks, and never had 
any other intercoi/rfe with them than that of 
mafters with their flaives, and flill preserved the 
fame cuftoms and laws as at the time of their con <^ 
queft.Thc body of Yenghi-Cheris*, or Janiffariesy 
was kept up in full vigour, to the number of 
forty-five thoufand. The foMiers of no nation 
whatever have fucb ample allowance as thefe 
Janiflaries : each oda, or captain, ha» always a 
purveyor who fupplies his troops with mutton^ 
rice, butter, puife, and bread in great |denty. 
The Turki& fultans have continued in Eu- 
rope the ancient cuftoms they pra<Slifed In Afia» 
that of rewarding their foldiers with fiefs for 
life, and fome of them hereditary. They did 
not derive this cuftom from the Arabian caliphs^ 
' whom they conquered ; the Arabian govern- 
ment being founded upop diiFerent principles. 
But it was always the cuftom of the weftern 
Tartars to divide the land» of the conquered,, 
and this inftitution they eftabltlhed in Europe 

• Set note on page 76^ 77s 
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M early zs the fifth century, an inftitutioa 
ivhich neceflarily attaches the conquerors to a 
country which is becoBEie their inheritance ; and 
thofe nations who mixed with them, fuch as 
the Lombards, the Franks, and the Ottomans, 
followed the fame plan* Tamerlane carried 
this cuftom with him into the Indies, where 
we ftill find feveral very powerful lords of fiefs, 
under the titles of Omras, Rajas, and Nabobs* 
But the Ottomans g^ve only fmall portions of 
lands to their feldiery, and their zaimatt and 
timarbts are rather farms than lordihips. This 
is a truly warlike inftitution ; for if a zaim dies 
in the field, his children (hare bis fief betweea 
them $ but if be dies at home, the beglerbeg, 
that is the captatn-general of the province, has 
a right of difpofmg of this miliury benefice* 
And thefe zaims and timars, like our ancient 
Franks, claim no privileges of title, jurifilic'r 
tion, or nobility, but only according to the 
number of foldiers they furniih or bring into 
the field. 

From the fame military fchool they take all 
their cadi's and moUa's, who are the common 
judges, as llkewife the two cadi<*le(kers of £tr« 
rope and Afia, who are judges of the provinces 
and armic3, and who, under the mufti, have 
the care of the religion and laws* The mufti 
and the cadi*Ie(ker8 have always been alike fuh* 
je£l to the divan. The dervifes, a kind of 
mendicant monks among the Turks, though 
grown more numerous of late, ftill preferve 
their ancient form. The cuftom of building 
caravanferas for the convenience of travellen, 
and fchools and hofpitals near all the mofi)ues, 
ftiU fubfifts. In a word, the Turks are in 

all 



all thiflffs the lame peo^c they were» not onW 
when they took Conitaiitiiiopley but at their 
jiift commg into £uropc« 

CHAP, LXXDC 

The Procr£S8 of the Turks. 

DP^&XNc a reign of thirty-one years, Ma^^ 
hornet II.. proceeded from conaueft ta 
conquefty without any of the princes oi Europe 
joining in league againft him, for we cannot 
give ^e name of leajg;ue to the ihort alliance 
entered into between John Huniadea, prince of 
Tranfdvaniay the king of Hungary, and a de/^ 

Sit of Black RuiHa. This famous warrior 
uniades gave prooft^ that had he been better 
fupported, the Chriftians wouU never have loft 
all thofe territories which the Turks 'are now 
pofleHed of in Europe. Three years afler the 
taking of Conftantinople, he obliged Mahomet 
II. to raife the flege of Etelgrade. 

At the fame time.alfo the Perfians fell upon 
the Turks, and turned back that torrent which 
threatned to overflow all Chriftcndom. UiTum 
Can, firnamed the White Rann a defcendant 
of Tamerlane, and governor of Armenia, had 
lately fubdued Perfia j he now entered into al- 
liance with the Chriftians, and this firftgave 
them the hint of uniting together againifthe 
common enemy : he married the daughter of 
David G>mnenus, emperor of Trebifond. It 
was held unlawful for Cbriftians to marry their 
godmother or their coufm ^ but we fee that la 

Greece, 
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Greece, Spain, and Afia, they made no (craple 
of ttiarryjng with thofe of a-<iontrary faith.. 

The Tartar UlTum^Can now become fon-iir« 
law to the Chriftian Emperor Comnenus, at^ 
<tadked Mahomet near the Euphrates. This fe 
favourable, opportunity for the Chriftians was 
again negle£l:ed^ and they fuiFered Mahomet, 
after various fiiccefles, to make peace with the 
Perfian, and afterwards to become mafter of 
Trebifond, with apart of Cappadocia annexed 
to it; to turn his arms upon Greece, .and take 
Negropont; then to march back towards the 
Black Sea and feize upon Cafia, the^ ancient 
/Theodofia, rebuilt by the Genoefe; and after- 
wards to reduce Scutari, Zant, Cephalonia, and 
even to pu(h his conquefts as far as Triefte in 
the port of Venice, till at length he fixed the 
.feat of the Mahometan power in the midft of 
Calabria, from whence he threatned all Italy, 
and where his lieutenants remained till fome 
time after his death. Rhodes indeed efcaped 
his arms, but the not taking this fmall ifland 
did not make himi lefs f<Minidable to the reft of 
the Weft. 

He had for a long time conouered Eprrus, 
after the death of Scanderbeg. The Venetians 
had thecburage to oppofe his arms, for at this time 
their power was in its zenith ; they had pretty 
extenfive territories upon Terra Firma, dicir 
fleets braved thofe of Mahomet, and they even 
made themfelves matters of Athens; but at 
length this republic, for want of being properly 
aiBfted, was obliged to give way, reftore Athens, 
and purchafe by annual tribute the liberty of 
trading in the Black Sea, hoping to recover her 
loiTes by that commerce which £id laid the firft 
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foundation of her grandeur; but we fhall fee 
that not long after fhe fuibined more injuty 
from pope JMius II. and almoft everjr one of 
the Chriftian princes, than Ae had done by all 
the power of the Ottoman arms. 

In the mean time Mahomet II. turned bb 
vidorious arms againft the Mammduc faltaas 
of Egypt, while his lieutenants were employed 
in Naples : at length he flattened himfdf with 
making the conqueft of Rome, as he had done 
that of Conftantinofde; and being told one day 
of the ceremony widi which the doge of Venice 
•once a-year ^efpoufes the Adriatic Ocean, he 
made anfwer, that ^^ He would quickly /end 
him to the bottom of that iea, to confummate 
^his nuptials/' Howeirer, a violent fit €>f the 
cholic delivered the world from him at ^^ 
the age of fifty-one. But the Ottomans '*^' 
have neverthelefs remained in pofleffion of a 
far more beautiful country in Europe than even 
^e whole of Italy, and the birth-place of Leo- 
'nidas, Miltiades, Alexander, Sophocles, and Plato 
funk beneath a barbarous yoke. From that time 
the Greek language became corrupted, and there 
remained hardly any traces of the arts ; for not- 
withftanding there was a Greek academy at 
Conftantinople, it was certainly very diiFerent 
from that of Athens, and not the fix thoufand 
monks which the Ottoman fultans permit to 
live upon mount Athos, have yet been able to 
revive the liberal arts in this empire. Formerly 
this very city of Conftantinople was binder the 
protection of Athens, and the province of Chal- 
cedonia was tributary to it j and the king of 
Thrace fued for the honour of being admitted 
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M Q&fitctf its^ ctti^eii9« At prekn^ tbe defccndaitts 
of the old Tamrs are mailers of tbefe beautiful' 
regions^ and the name of Greece is become in 
a maDner extinct. Neverthelefs, we {hall al- 
ways hold the litilQ city of Athens in high^ 
y^tratiom than the Turkiilh power, was it to 
i^read over the whole earth. 

The Greeks remained in a ftate of Qj^reffion, . 
Irttt not of flavery ; they wer^ Jeft; the exercife 
of their reb'gion and laws, and the Turks be- 
haved to tbeiQ as the Arabians had done to the 
people of Spain. The Greek families flill conr 
tinue to live peaceably in.their xiative country, 
though in obfcurity and contempt ; tbey.pay but 
a flight tribute^ af)d employ themfelves in trade 
and agriculture ; their towns and villages ftill 
continue to have th^ir Protog^roS) who decides 
their digerences, andiheir patriarch is fupporte^ 
in an honourable manner by them. He muft 
certainly have a confiderable revenue, fince upon 
.his inftallatlon be is obliged to pay foyr thou*- 
ftnd ducats into the Ailtan's treafury, and the 
hke fum to the officers of the Poctq. 

The greateft mark of fubjedion the Greeks 
labour under, i3, that of being obliged to fur* 
niih the fultans with a number of children to 
ferve in their feraglios, or in their Janiflary mi*" 
litia. Every father of a family is obliged to 
give one of his fons, or purchafe his freedom 
with a fine« There are ftill certain Cfariiliaii 
provinces in Europe, where it is become an 
eftablifhed cufiom to fet apart one of their chilr 
dren from the birth, to carrv arms* The chil* 
dren given to the Turkiih Uiltans are brought 
op in the feraglio, whcte they frequently make 
irery great fortunes. Nor is their condition 

among 
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amoflg the Jaoi&ries to be defpifcd^ ft 10 a 
Arong proof of the larce of oducattont and the 
•xtraordifiarycbanges im Mb world, thatnaoftof 
thefe haughty enemies to the Chrtftian narDe^ 
were born of opptefled Chrtflians ; and a ftiH 
more lively proof of that invincible fatality by 
which the Supreme Being links together all the 
events of the univerie, is, that the emperor 
Conftantine ihould have built Conft^ntinopie 
for the Turks, as Romulus had fo many ages 
before laid the foundation of the capitol for the 
heads of the Chriftiaa church. 

And here I think myfelf obliged to refute one 
falfe notion, aamelv, that the Turkifb |o- 
vernnsent is of that abfurd form called defpotfe ; 
that the people aire all flayes to their fxdtans ; 
that they have no property of their own, but 
are iia thetr lives ami fotttmes wholljr at the 
.mercy- of/ebeir mafleio* Such an adminiftratiof^ 
muft neceflEirily deftroy hfelf. It would be 
very extraordinary that the conquered Greeks 
'ftciyJd Bot beflaves, and that their conquerors 
ihould. Some travellers have fuppofed that a- 
iuitan was lord of all the lands in his empire^ 
becaufe he diipoied of certain timariots (or 
eflatet for life) as the kings of France formerly 
beflowed military fiefs; but thefe gentlemen 
•ihould confider, that there are laws of inherit 
' tance in Turky as well ar in all other countries^. 

It is true, that all the moveable cffe&s be* 
longing to a pacha at the time of hb demiiet 
fall to the fultan, who ufually gives a part of 
.them to his family ', but it was an cft^liihed 
cuftom in Europe at the time when fiefs were 

• We wi(h tbs author had cxplaiocd thefe lawt. 
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not hereditary, and long after, for bffliops t» 
inherit the moveables of the inferior clergy i and 
the popes claimed the fame right on the eftates 
of cardinals, and all others poflefled of church 
livings, who died within the refidence of the 
chief pontiff. 

The Turks are not only all of them free t> 
i>ut they have not even the diflin£Uon of nobility 
amongfl them, and are flrangers to any odier 
fuperiority than that of employs in the ftate. 

They are in their manners at once fierce, 
haughty, and effeminate ; their ferocity they 
derive from their anceftors the Scythians, and 
their effeminacy from Greece and Afia. Their 
pride is beyond all bounds. They are cor<- 
querors and they are ignorant i this makes them 
defpife all other nations. 

The form of the Ottoman government is 
not like that of France and Snain, monarchical 
and gently authoritative ; it fttll lefs refembles 
that of Gfermany, which in length of time is 
become a republic of princes and cities, under 
one fupreme head called an emperor. It has 
nothing of the Polifh form of adminiftration, 
where the peafaflts are all flaves, and the nobles 
kings. Laf^ly, it is as diflferent from that of 
England in its conflitution as in its climate. 

And yet we are not to imagine that it is al- 
together an arbitrary government, where the 
law permits a fingle perfon to facrifice the lives 
of thoufands to his caprice, like fo many beafb 
'kq>t in a park for his diverfion. 
» I _ — 

-f In what fenfe can a man be faid to be free, whofe Uk 
gnd property lie at the mercy of a rapaciovf bafluw ao^ a 
dafpotic fovcrciso i 
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We are apt, through prgudice, to believe 
that a chiaoux ma^ go with a ftaiF in his 
hand, and demand, m the name of the fultan^ 
of the mafter of a family, all the money he has 
by him, and his daughters, for the ufe of his 
mafter. There are doubtlefs feveral horrible 
abufes in the Turkiih adminiftration : but in 
general tbefe abufes are much lefs fatal to the 
.people than to tbofe who have a ihare in the 
governments for thefe chiefly feel the weight 
of the defpotic authority. The private fen- 
tence of a divan is fufficient to ftrike pfF the 
heads of the greateft^fEcers of ftate upon the 
moft trifling fuipicions, their being no fupreme 
court eftablifhed in this country to enforce a re- 
fpe£i: for the laws and the perfon of the anointed 
fovereign J no barrier oppofed in the conftitutiop 
of the ftate to the injuftice or male-adminiftsa- 
tion of a vizier f therefore few refources for the 
ful:ge^ when oppreiTed, or the monarch when 
refmed ^ and this prince, who pailes for the 
moft powerful in the world, is of all others the 
leaft firmly fettled on his throne 3 the re vol u- 
' tion pf a fingle day is frequently, fufficient to 
fnatch . the crown from hini ; and in this the 
Turks have imitated the manners of the Greefc 
empire which they conquered, only they have 
more refpe<£l for the Ottoman family than the 
Greeks had for that of their emperors ; they 
depofe, they murder their fultan, but it is al- 
ways in favour of the ncareft relation : the 
Greek empire, on the contrary, has pafled by 
aflaflinations Into twenty different families. 

The fear of being depofed is a ftronger curb 

upon the Turkifh fultan, than all the laws of 

the dcoran) and, though abfolute mafter i$i 

. . his 
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hif) own feraglto, ahd of the lives of all hj» 
^officers by nueans of the muftrsfetfa, he eannot 
'Alter the cuflxuns of the* empire, he can- 
not eticreafe the taxes^ nor can he touch the 
pubh'c money * 5 he hvs h» private treafury en- 
tirely diftin£t and apart from the public one. 

The.iconditionof fultan is, in general, themoft 
indolent upon earth, as- that of grand- vizier it 
the moft laborious. This miniver is obliged tx> 
tiOi at thefame time as qonflable, chancellor,. and 
cbief-prefident, and the reward for all his la- 
bours is frequently exile or the bowftrin^. 

The office of bafhaw is altogether as dan*- 
gerous, and many of them are known to have 
ended their days bj a violent death. But all 
this only proves that the peoplp-in Turkv had 
contraiStcd ababttof cruehy and fiencenc«, the 
feme as prevailed for a conncferaW^ thn^ among 
the Cbnftians themfelves throughout 'Eoilope, 
when ib many heads were loft upon the fcaflbld, 
when La Brofle, the favourite of St. Lewis, was 
kinged ; when the prime mttrifter, Lagaette, 
died upon the rack i^ the reign of Charles the 
Fair ; when Charles de la Cerda, cojiftable of 
France, was put to death by king John without 
form of trial; when An?ueran & Marigni was 
hanged upon the fame gvlows, which hehimielf 
had ordered to be ereaed at Montfaucon ; and 
the dead body of the prime minifter, Montaigu> 

• It pot thii chiMiOi CATiilinsi? Wbo afctha petfoii 
that raifc taxes, touch thie o)oney» ^c. f who but hit divan, 
hit ▼fzier» and his tefcerdar, miferable flavet that depend 
upon the breath of hit noftrilf ; Ht^tt whom he every day 
orders to be (Irangled, accoidiog to hit convenience or ca- 
fftos} •adopfulise^dinitomitfmiirattfaiiriate, 

was 
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^sas carried and hung upon the f^me gibbet ; Ift 
a word, when the grand mafter of the knights 
templars expired in the midft of the flatnes, and 
iiumberlefs cruelties of the fame kind were com* 
inon in monarchial governments. We (hould 
greatly deceive ourfclvei then if we were to fup-» 
pofe that theie barbarities were the eiFeds of 
abfolute power. There never was a>ny one o^ 
the Chriftian potentates defpotic, nor is thq 

f;rand feignorfo. Several fultans, as Mahomet 
I. Selim, and Solyman, have indeed made thq 
laws give way to their wills. But how few 
conquerors meet with contradidion from their 
iuh]e£t$. In a word, -our hiftorians have grofly 
impofed upon us in reprelj^ting the Ottoman 
empire as a government whofe effence is def- 
potifm f. 

The comit de Marfigli, who knows more of. 
the matter than any of them, exprefles hinrfclf. 
thus: ** In almoft all our hiftories we find the 
authority exercifed by fultans, reprefented as 
highly defpotic ; but how diftant is this from 
thetruthjl" The Janiffary militia, adds he, 
which they call Capiciili, and which always re- 
fides in Conftantinople, has by its laws the 

^^ ' " ^ ' ' . 

f If any government din be eflentially defpotic itmuft h9 
that of Turky> where the fov«reiso«is r^HriAed by no en« 
{[ageraent : where the Fitx Tyratmi is the fiiprenia hx t 
where there is neither family, diftin^ion, order, nor infti- 
tutiofi, to qneilion or curb the prerogative ; where ev^ery 
fobjeft is trained up to the moll abjeA fubmiffion j and 
even the bafhaw taught to kifs the bowftring by which hie 
ta ftrangledy without preRiming to enquire into the nature 
jfi bis offence. , 

X Ift ttitt^s U ruftre Jkrie fentiamo ejahar lajovranita, cbe nfi 
iefpotieamenu frmicafi dal fuUano : ma fugnto //wjisf» M 

pow^r 
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power of imprifoning the fultan, and even of 
putting him to death, and appointing a fuc- 
ceflbr in his room ♦. A little further he fays 
that the grand feignor is frequently obliged to 
confult the political and military part of the 
ftate before he can make war or peace. 

Neither are the bafhaws fo abfolute in their 
provinces as we in general believe, but depend 
upon their divan. The chief citizens have a 
right to complain of their conduA, and prefcnjt 
their remonftrances to the great divan of Con- 
ftantinople. In fine, Marfigli concludes by giv- 
ing the Turkifli government the title of a dc« 
ftiocracy. It is fuch in fa£b, and much re- 
fcmbling that of Tunis and Algiers J. Thcfe 

mighty 

• We would aik from whence they derive this priTilege i 
for we have already feen hoyv this body was tnftituted in 
the reign of Amurath ? did he at that period give them M 
power to imprifon and dethrone himfelf ? the fuppofition 
is abfurd. The liberty which the Janiflaries have taken 
more than once to dethrone and murder their prince, it no 
more founded on law, than is the aftion of a ruffian who 
robs and murders his mafter. They do it at the baxard 
of being facrificed by the next fultan ; and the ilreett of 
Conftantinople have been often filled with the carcafes of 
thofe infolent foldiers, who have been privately ftrangled in 
the night by order of the grand feignor. 

% The refemblance here we cannot at all perceivry «x« 
cept that the government of Algier is Turldih. * Tlie fo^* 
ceflion at Conilantinople is ^reditary, and was new 
known to deviate fronr one family. The deyihip of Algier 
is ele^ive from the number of ten thoufand. If the grand 
feignor has the precaution to murder all the males of his 
fiimily, a piece of policy often pia^ifed at the Ottomaa 
court, he runs no rik at all of being depofed, becnofe thete 
would not be a perfon in Turfcy to fill op bis room } and 
the empire would of courie be involved in anarchy and ruin. 
U a dey of Algien is mordered, there are nine tbovfiind nine 

h«ndf«4 
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wii^ty fultans theti^ whom the common people 
dare not look upon, and whofe perfons are not 
to be approached but with a fubmiffion which 
feems to border upon adoration ; thefe fultans, 
I fay, have only the exterior of defpotifm,' and 
are really abfolute no longer than they can 
iafcly exercife that fury of arbitrary power 
which feems born with ail men* Lewis XL 
Henry VIIL and Sextus V. were as defpotic 
princes as any fultaa whatever. 

If we were to go on to examine in the fame 
manner into the fecrets of the fovereign authority 
in the other kingdoms of Afia, which are ftill 
in a manner unknown to us, we fhould find 
much lefs defpotifm in the world than we in 
general imagine. Even in Europe, we have 
feen princes the vaflals of other princes not ab* 
folute, affurae a greater degree of arbitrary power 
in their own dominions than was ever exercifed 
by the emperors of Perfia or India : and yet it 
would be very erroneous to fuppofe, that the 
dominions of fuch prince$ were by their confti- 
tiition eiTentially defpotic. 

All the hiftories of modern nations, ex-? 
cepting perhaps thofe of England and Germany, 
have given us falfe notions of things ; becaufe 
they have rarely diftinguifhed between |[times 
and perfons, abufes and laws, accidental events 
and eftablifhed cuftoms. 

We {hould again be deceived, if we were to 
look upon the Turkiih government as an uni- 
.ferm adminiftration, and that, every day the 

huDdred and ninety nine candidates for his office, and each 
of thefe IS capable of being chofen. The grand feignor is a 
^potic emperor i the dey of Algiers a Usnited magiilrate. 

ful- 
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fultan can, from his feraglio by bis tourlerif 
difpatch the fame orders to all the dificreat 
.provinces in his dominions. This vaft em- 
pire» which has been formed at difFereat 
limes, and by fuccei&ve vii^ories, and which 
we fh^l find continually encreafmg till the 
-eighteenth jcentury, is compofed of a thoufimd 
dimsrent nations, all of them different in lan- 
guage, religion, andcuftoms. They are Greeks 
from the antient Ionia, the coafts of A£a Minor 
4Uk1 Achaia, inhabitants of the ancient Colchis, 
and of the Taurica Cherfonefusi they are Getr 
i)ecome Chriftians, known by the names of Wa* 
lachians and Moldavians ; they are Arabs^ Ar« 
sntnians, Bulgarians, Ulyrians, and Jews ; laftly, 
they are Egyptians, and the defcendants from the 
people of ancient Carthage, whom we ihall pre- 
sently fee fwallowed up by the Ottoman power. 
And all thefe different nations have been con^ 
quered and kept in fubje&ion by the Turkiih 
militia alone. They are all governed differently ; 
ibme have princes fet over them, who are no- 
minated by the porte ; fuch as Walachia, Mol-s 
davia» and Crimea. The Greeks live under a 
municipal government, dqpendant upon a ba- 
ihaw. The number of the conquered is inn 
menky if compared with that of the vidon ; 
for there are but very few natural born Turks : 
none of tbefe follow agriculture, and a very 
inconfiderabie number apply themfelves to the 
arts. It may be faid of them, as Virgil here- 
tofore faid of the Romans, ^^ Their art is to 
conquer and command." The chief difierence 
between the Turkifh a^d the antient Rx>maA 
conquerors is, that Rome incorporated all the 
nations ibe conquered, whereas the Turks ai- 

I . way* 
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Ways keep themfelves feparate from thofe they 
have fubdued, and in the midft pf whom 
they Kvc. 

• There remdned indeed three hundred thou- 
fend Greeks in Conftantinqplc, after that city, 
tiras tiken ; biit thefe were only artificers or 
tradefmea who worked for their new matters, 
a people wholly under fubjedllon in their own 
capital, and not permitted even to drefs liker 
fte Turks. 

To diis obfervltion let me add another, name- 
ly, that this vaft traft of country, from the Ar- 
chipelago to the Euphrates was conquered by 
one fingle power 5 whereas, the united powers 
of twenty potentates in the crufades, with more 
than twenty times the number of forces, were. 
n6t able, after the labours of two whole cen- 
turies, to ^eftabliih one laftJiig ftate in thefe 
lame countries. 

Ricault, who refided a ccnfiderable time 
in Turky, attributes the lafting power of the 
Ottoman empire, " To fomethihg fupernatural/ * 
He cannot otherwife conceive that this govern- 
ment, which depends fo frequently upon the 
caprice of the* Janiflaries, could have fupported 
itfelf againft the turbulency of its own foldier^ 
and the attacks of its enemies. But to this we 
may reply, that the Roman empire fupported 
itfelf five hundred years in Rome, and near 
fourteen centuries in the Levant, in the midft 
of feditions and tumults ; and though t)ie . im- 
perial fucceffion has been frequently changed, 
the throne has ftijl remained the fame. Now 
the Turks have a veneration for the Ottoman 
race, which is to them a fundamental law that 

Vol.. III. G thoy 
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they can never think of violating : thfi g^vem^ 
mcnt has been frequently wrefted out of the 
hands of the fultan ; hutj as we have already 
remarkjed^ it never pafles'into a ftrange family. 
The conftitution itfelfthen has nothing to fear^ 
though the monarch and his viziers are fre« 
quently made to tremble. 

Hitherto this empire has defied all foreign 
invaftons. The Perfians have rarely penetrated 
hito the Turkifh frontiers : on thecontrary^ we 
ihall fee fultan Amurath IV. taking Bag4at 
from the Perfians by aflault, in 16389 reipain-' 
ing ftitl mafter of Niefopotamia, and at the iame 
time aiTifting the grand moeul with one arn^ 
againfl the Perfians, and at the fame time threat* 
nmg Venice with another. The Germaot 
never yet fhewed themfelves at the gates of 
Conftantinople, as the Turks have at thoie of 
Vienna : and it is only fince the reign of Peter 
the Great that the Ruffians became formidable 
to Turky. In fine, force and cruelty firftr 
eftal lifhed the Ottoman empire, and toe di- 
vifions of Chriftians have helped to fupport it* 
There is nothing in all this but what is natural. 
We (hall fee how this empire augmented ita 
power, and perfevered for a long time in iti 
ferocity of manners, which at length begin ta 
grow iomewhat milder. 
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CHAP. LXXX. 
Of LEWIS XI. king of Frahck. 

WHEN the authority of Charles VIL 
began to be eftablilhed in France by the 
expulfion of the Englifh, the annexing of a 
nnmber of provinces to the crown, and the 
perpetnal fubfidies granted him, the feudal go- 
vernment was foon eztinguilhed In that king'*^ 
dom. 

From the contrary reafon the feudal order 
was ftrengthened in Germany, the emperors 
bcmg clerave, and as fuch deftitute of either 
provinces or ftipplies, Italy was ftill divided 
into independent republics and principalities ; 
abfolute power was wholly unknown in Spain, 
and in the North ; and England, in the midft of 
her divifions, began to lay the foundation of 
that extraordinary government, which through 
the moft violent and bloody oppofitions, has in 
a courfe of ages produced that happy mixture 
of liberty and royalty which is the admiration 
of all nations. 

There were at this time in France only the 
two great fiefe of Burgundy and Brittany j but 
thcfe by their great power were entirely inde- 
pendent ; and,, notwithftanding the feudal laws, 
they were never confidered by the other powers 
of Europe as making any part of the kingdom 
of France: and Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy, exprefly ftipulated with Charles VII. 
at tne time that he forgave him the murder of 
his father, duke John, that he was not to do 
him honi0ge for his dukedom* - - ^ 
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The princes of the blood in France had appen*' 
iiages in peerage, but fubied: to the iurifdi^oa 
of the high court of parliament. Th^ lords^ 
though flill poflefled of great privileges in tbeir 
own territories, had not as formerly any power 
in the flate ; and there was only tne count of 
Foix on the other fide the Loire who had the 
title of " Prince by the grace of God," with a. 
privilege of coining money ; but the lords of fiefs, 
and the corporations of large cities had immenfe 
privileges. 

Lewis XL fon to Charles VII. became the 
firft abfolute king in- Europe, after the decline 
of the Charlemagne family ; and he did not ar«. 
five .at the peaceable enjoyment of this power, 
till after many violent ftruggles^ His life is one 
great contraft, and it is certainly «meant, to 
humble and confound virtue that he has been 
cried up for a great king: he whom all hifio- 
rians paint as a moft unnatural*fon, a barbarous 
1 rother, a bad father, and a perfidious neigh- 
bour ! he embittered tlie laft years of his father's 
life; nay he was the caufe of his de^th ; for 
every one knows that the unhappy Charles 
VII. died thro* fear that his fon ihould put him 
to death : th^t is to fay, he chofe to. abibun 
from all food, rather than run the rifkof fwal* 
lowing the poifon that he apprehended his fon 
intended for him. Such an apprehenfion in a 
parent is alone fufficient to prove that he deemed 
his fon capable of the crime. 

Upon a careful review of the whole condud 
of Lewis XL may we not reprefent him to 
ourfelves as a man who frequently flrove to 
difguife infolence by low artifice, and uphold 
treachery by cruelty ? How came it td pais elfe, 

thac 
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Aat in the very Beginning of his reign, fomany 
^the gceat noblemen who had been in hii 
father*s inteitft, and efpecially the famous count 
die Dunois, whofe fword had fo often kept the 
crown on his head, combined againft him in 
the •'League for the public good;?'* They 
did not take advantage of the weakneis of the 
royal authority,, as had fo frequently been done 
before : but Lewis had abufed his power. It 
IS plain that the father, madb wife by his faults 
and his misfortunes, governed veiy well ; and^ 
that his (on, intoxicated with power,, began his 
government very badly. 

This league put him ih danger of his crowns 
and life. The battle of MontTerl de- , 
cided littfe of nothing iahis favour; '+ ^ 
and he had no .other way \cft to break the 
league than by granting each of the confederate* 
what he pleafed to demand': fo that his very 
dexterity in this affair was a proof of his. 
weakoeft. 

Without the Ifeaft rcafon he made himfelf art 
srreconcireabre enemy in Charlbis duke of Bur- 
gundy, (bn to Philip the Good, at that time 
mafter of Burgundy, Franche Comte, Flanders,. 
Artois, many towns on the Soramc, and Hol- 
land, by ftirring up the people of Liege to an 
aft of perfidy againft the duke, and afterwards 
to take up arms againft him. At the fame time 
he put himfelf into his hands at Peronne, think- 
ing by that behaviour to deceive him the more 
cffcftually. Could there be worfe policy ! He . 



was defeated, and faw himfelf a prifoner 
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ih the caftle of Peronne, and obliged to 
march after his valTal againft thefe very people 
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Y^hom he had ftirred up to revolt. Could these 
be a greater humiliation ! 

He feared his brother the duke of Berri, and 
this prince was polfoned by a Benedictine monk, 
his confefTor, whofe name was Favre Vefois. 
This is not one pf thofe doubtful a^s ukea 
upon truft by the malice or envy of mankind. 
T^e duke of Berri was at fupper with 
^' * the lady o/Montforau, his miftre.fi* and 
this confefTor ; the latter ordered a fiih of an extra- 
ordinary fize to be ferved up at table. Tbe 
lady expired immediately upon eating of Its and 
the prince died fome time after in the moft ex* 
cruciating convulfions. 

Odet Daidie, a brave nobleman^ determiao} 
to reivenge the death of the duke, to whom bf 
had been particularly attached, conveyed die 
murderer into Brittany, where being out of 
Lewis's powejr, he was fairly tried ; but en the 
day that he was to receive his fentejice be 
was found dead in his bed. Lewis, to <)uiet 
the public clamour, oxdered the papers velatkig 
to the tryal to be fenthim, and appointed cdjeo* 
miilioncrs to examine into the truth of the acr 
cufation. After feveral deliberations, they rc- 
folved upon nothing, and the king loaded them 
with favours. It was not in the le^ft doubted 
in Europe that Lewis was guilty of this mur* 
dcr, who when dauphin had put his own father 
Charles VII. in fear of his life. Hiftory ought 
not to accufe him of this crime without proofs 
but it may lament 'that he gave reafon for the 
fufpicioii, and ou^ht efpeciaHy to remark, that 
every prince who is ffuilty of an avowed crime, is 
likewife guilty of ail the rafh judgments which 
may be made of his a£Uons* 

Such 
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Such was'the condiift of Lewis XI. with 
rcfpe& to his vai&Js and his relations. Let U9 
now fee what it was to his neighbours. Ed* 
3vard IV. king of England, makes a defccnt in 
France, in hopes to recover fome part of hi^ 
predeceflbrs conquefts. Lewis was in a con* 
dition to give him battle, but he chofe 
rather to become his tributary. He ^^75 

fained over fome of the chief officers in the , 
Inglifh army, and made prefents of wine to all 
the common foldiers. In fine, he purchafed the 
retreat of this army by his liberalities. Would 
it jnot have been more worthy a king of France 
to have employed ^his money in putting his 
kingdom in a pofture of defence, than in bri- 
bing an enemy whom he feared, and whom be 
pught not to fiave feared ? 

NoWe minds boldly chufe their favourites 
from perfons of illuftrious birth, and their mi* 
jiifters frorn thofe of approveii ' capacity i but 
Lewis's confidents and minifter, were bora 
among &e dregs of the people, and their (en- 
timents v/ere ftill meaner than their birth. 

Few tyrants ever put ;i greater number of ci- 
fizens to death by the hands of the executioner^ 
6r under more ftudied torments than this prince : 
^he chronicles of thofe times reckon no leij 
than four thoufand public and private exeCutiona 
in the courfe of his reign ; and the only mo- 
numents he has left behind him are the dun** 
geons, iron cagos, and inftrument* of torture 
with which he" harrafled his wretched fubjecls,« 
and whigh pofterity lobks upon with terror. 

•It is furprlfing that father iDaniel hardly men- 
tions the puniftiment infliftcd on James d'Ar-^ 
jpiagnac, duke of Nemours, the known def- 
G 4, cen- 
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cendant of king Clovis. The circiMn* 
^'' ftances and manner of his death, the dir 
ftribution of his eftate, and the confinement of 
his young children during the life-time of Lewis 
Xf. are melancholy and interefting obje^ of 
euriofity. 

We do not exa£Uy know the nature of this 
prince's crime : he was tried by comnriiffioners, 
which gives room to imagine that he was not 
really culpable. Some hiitorians idly impute to 
him the defign of feizing the king's perfon and 
killing the dauphin. But. fuch an accufation 
is hardly to be credited; for how could a petty 
prince, who had taken refuge at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, think of feizing £ewis XL in a time 
of profound peace, and when that monarch 
was at the zenith of his power, and in full 
cxercife of abfolute authority in his kingdom ! 
The notion of killing the dauphin, who was 
then an infant, and preferving the father^ is 
another of thofe extravagant proje^ which could 
never have entered into the mind of a ftatef- 
man. All that we can find well attefted in re- 
lation to this affair is, that Lewis had the ut- 
mod hatred to the Armagnac family; that he 
caufed the duke of Nemours to be feizcd at 
Carlat in 1477 ; that he confined him in aa 
iron cage in the Baftile ; and that, having drawn 
up the articles of his impeachment with his 
own hand, he fent judges to try him, among 
whom was that famous traitor, Philip 4e Co- 
mines, who having long«fotd the fecrets of the 
houfe of Burgundy to rae king, engaged after- 
wards openly in tne French fervice, and whoie 
memoirs are ilill in great efteem, though writ- 
ten with -all the caution of a courtier who was 

afraid 
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arraid of declaring the truth, even when Lewis 
tiras no more. 

The king ordered the duke of Nemours to 
be examined in his iron cage, after which he 
Was put to the torture, and received fentence 
of death. He was then led to confeffion in a 
hall hung with black : confeffion began at that 
time to be confidered as a favour granted to 
condemned criminals; and mourning hangings 
ivereonly ufed for princes. It was in this man- 
ner that Conradin had been formerly executed 
at Naples, and that Mary Stuart of Scotland 
was afterwards treated in England. 

But here Lewis XI. put -in pradice a thing 
hitherto unknown in any country : he caufed 
the duke*s young children to be placed under 
the fcafFold erefted for their father's execution,' 
that they might receive his blood upon them, ' 
with which they went away all covered ; and in 
this condition were conduflcd to the Baftile in 
wooden cages, made In the form of horfe-pan- 
;^iers, where the confinement their bodies fuf- 
fered, put them to perpetual torture. In fho^^ 
the unheard-of torments thefe unhappy piinccs' 
AifFered would be incredible, were they not well 
attefted by the petition which they prefentcd* 
to the eftates in 14.83,^ after the death of 
Lewis XI. 

Never was honour and integrity lefs regarded * 
than undef this reign. • The judges them- 
felves were not afhamed to divide amongft them 
the poflxffion of thofe whom they condemned. 

Amidft the barbarity and ferocity of manner^ 
which diflringuiflied the times preceding thcfr, ' 
fome heroic actions now and then broke forth. 
The reign of Charles VII. had ks Dunois, its ' 
G 5 La 
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La Trimouille, ita CMon^ ks Richemont, 
lis Saintraille, its La Hire,, and many ma* 
giftrates of approved merit : but during the 
reign of Lewis XL. there appeared not one great 
man; He bad utterly debafed the whole na- 
tion : all virtue was become extind, and fer- 
vile obedience was the only merit, till at length 
tiie people grew eafy under their burthen^ hkt 
wretches condemned to the galkys for li£e« 

But with all this cruelty and craft Lewis had 
tavo predominant paflions, which one would 
imagine fhould have humanized his manners s 
thefe were love and devotion. He had miftref* 
ie&, he had baftards, aild be performed pilgri- 
mages ; but bis love was of a piece with the 
reft of his charaAer j and his devotion was onlf 
the fuperftitious fear of a timorous and bewil- 
.dered mind. He always went covered with 
reli£is» and conftandy wore » leaden figure of 
^e Virgin Mary in his hat,, of -which it is (aid" 
he ufed to afk pardon for his murders before 
he committed them. He made a deed of the 
earldom of Bologne to the Holy Virgin*. True* 
piety does hot confift in making the Virgin 
Mary a countefs, but in refraining from, thofe- 
ai^ions which our confciences condemn, and 
which God feldom fails to punifli* 

He introduced the Italian cuftom of ringing 
a Idl at twelve o'clock, at noon, when every 
one was to fay an Ave Maria, He ajQced per- 
fiiiffion of the yope to wear the furpUce and- 
the aumefs t,. and to be a fecond time anointed* 
with the holy oil of -Rheims* 



f ' An oriuiinene ^liich the canons of a cathedral ehvrch* 
vor on thctfanns whan they gp tooffioate at^maTi. 
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praoches o£ deatb) he Amt himfeif up in ^^ ^ 
diecaftle erf* Pi^k-le&*tour5, and inaccefllblt 
to every one^ furrounded by guards, and a prey 
to the moft bitter reflexions, he fent for a her-^ 
'mit of Calabria, called Frandico Martdrilio, 
fiaoe adored as a faint, under the name of St. 
Fconcifeo ide Paulo, and throwing bimfelf at 
his feet, entreated him mcti a iood of tears^. 
to intercede with God that his life might be 
proionseds'as if the voice c^ a Caiabrian friar 
in a village of France CbaUi arreft the ordinance 
of God, or preferve a weak and perverfe foul 
ki a worn out body, contrary to the rules of 
nature. While he was thus begging for life 
of a foreign hermit, he thought to recruit the 
weak nemains that were left by drinking the 
blood of young children^ fondly imagining to. 
ooireft thereby the acrimony of his own. 

Certainly no one could experience a more 
melancboly fituation than to be in the midft of 
power and proiperity, the continual vidim of 
uneafinefe, remorfe, fear, and the (hame of be-*- 
ing untverfally detefted. 

And yet he was the firft of the kings of 
France who took and ufed the title of Moft Chri- 
ftian king ; much at tha fame time that Ferdi- 
jund of Arragon, as faimous for his perfidies as 
bis conquefts, took that of Catholic. 
* Kotwtthftanding his many vices, Lewis had 
ibmegood qualities. He was valiant and liberal : 
he was well acquainted with men and things :: 
he would have juftice executed j and no onC: 
but himfeif dared to be unjuft. 

When Paris had been laid wafte by a plague^, 

k WAS lepeojifled through his care ^ on this oc^-- 
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cafion inUccd he receive, a number of rcAherr 
and freahooters, but the feverity of his admtnt*^ 
ftration foon made them good citizens. In his 
time this city contained eighty tho^fand burgh- 
ers able to bear arms. To htm the people were 
firft indebted for the lowering of the power of 
the grandees. This made alK>ut fifty, thouiand 
families murmur againfthim } but it procured^ 
or ought to have procured bim^the bleffings 
of above five hundred thoufand. 

He was the firft who eftablifhed the poflsy 
though not on the iame footing as they now 
are In Europe^ He only revived the vereJarn 
of Charl6magne> and the ancient Roman em- 
pire. He kept two hundred and thirty couriers^ 
at his own e^cpence, to carry his oraers incef«- 
fantly through the kingdom. Private perfbns 
liad the ufe of the horfes belonging to thefe 
couriers, on paying ten fols per hocfe for every, 
journey of thirty leagues. Letters were de- 
livered from town to town by the king's cou** 
:Fiers. This branch of police was for a long 
time.. unknown in France. He likewife en- 
deavoured to eftablifh one ftandard for weights 
andmeafur^s throughout the kingdom, as had 
been done in the time of Charlemagne. In a 
word, he proved that a bad man may be a pub* 
lie benefador when his private intereft is not 
againft it. 

; -The taxes in the reign of Charles VIL in- 
dependent of the royal demefnes, amounted to 
ieventeen hundred thoufand livres of that cur- 
rency. In the reign of Lewis XL they were 
four millions and an half of livres^ which 
at ten livres to the mark, will make twenty- 
ihree ipillions and an half of our preient cur* 
5 rency. 
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NMjr* Now, if we examine the price of com- * 
modidef according to this proportion, efpeciall^ 
corny vliich is me principal one, we fhall find 
that they were not worth above one half of 
what they are at prefent : fo that with twenty 
three nullions and an half, the government then 
ailfwored all the purpofes for which it is at- 
prefent obliged to expend forty^fix. 
• Such was the condition of the. French power- 
before Bargundy, the Franche Comte, Artois, 
die territory of Boulogne, the cities on the 
Somme, and Provence, and Anjou, were an- 
nexed to the monarchy by Lewis XI. This 
kingdom foon afterwards became the moft 
powerfiil in Europe, and might be compared' 
to a river fwelled by a thoufand lefler ftreams,- 
and cleared from the mud and weeds which' 
had So long interrupted its courfe. 

Titles at this time firfl began to be given to 
power. Lewis XL was the nrfl king of France 
who had the title of .Majefly given h(m, 
which before was only given to the emperor, 
and* which the German chancery has never 
mnted to any king even to this day. The 
kings of Arragon, Caftile, and Portugal, had. 
the title of Higbnels. The king of England 
was ftiled Your Grace : and Lewis XL might 
have been called Your Defpotfbip. 

We have now feen by what a ieries of for- • 
tunate crimes he came to be the firfl abfolute 
king in Europe fince the eftaUifhment of the 
gi«at feudal government. Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic could never attain this power in Arra« 
gon. Ifabella indeed had the addrefs to work 
the minds of her Caflilians to paffive obedience, 
but the never reigned abfolute. Every flate, 

every 
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erery provincxy and every jcitfthroii^out £tt^ 
fopc, htd its pardcalar privtleees ; the feudal 
I6rd$ often oppoiH thefe priviloges^ aad dir 
Idpp^ frequently attempted tp fiAi^sA hotlk tbc 
£Dudal lonJs aad the ckies totfaek obedlteace;. 
but Dekher of them 2u:oQinptifiiedi k, till Lfmm 
XI. .and he only, by ^p^a^ the^ blood of Ar-^ 
magnac and I^xembettrg on the fcafibU, &-* 
crttoing .eveiy tkbg to his McageaoQe^and ^• 
ing dearly the execotioii of bis Tile purpofiss^ 
lijdiella o£ CaAile manned with more cmniitt 
and le&enieity; for inftanoe,. how did flie j& 
when wan^g to unitfe the duliehy of. Pbcentift 
to her own cfown f By meant o£ ih&amtmm* 
and money ihe excited the ora^s of the duiDe- 
cdf Placentia to npvok againft him. They ao* 
cordially aflcmUey and demand to be admitted? 
as vafiais of qaeen Ifabellag and file, out of 
complaifaade, complies with their xequeSL 

Lewis XI. at the fame time diat he encreafedi 
his power over his fubjeSs by* his rigorous ad^ 
miniftration,. enlai^d bis kiojgdom.by his ia- 
Attftry and a^icatiion fs> pablic boimks. llr 
procured the' .ooanty of Provence ia legacy 
ftom its laft foveretgn count, and thut depnyed* 
the empire of a feudatory, as Philip of Valob 
had done with regard to Dauphine. He like** 
wife annexed Anjou and Maine, which be» 
longed to tihts count, to the crown of France ;. 
asid thus;, by fkill, moBey5 ^uod good ^Mitone, did* 
Ae kingdom of France, wbcckfrom thexeign ofi 
Hugh Capctbad been of iittleor naconfideration, 
and which had been ahnoft finally dleftroyed by 
the Engliih, become a oonfiderable ftace. The 
£me good fortune {procured it the addition 6C 
Ihr^uoAyi and the laults of die Jaft <loiEe re- 

fioitd 



ftorcd this province to the ftate, wKA the im- 
prudence of its kings had fepai:ated from it. 

CHAP. hKXXL 

Of BoRGtnrDir and tie Swiss NATxovry in 
- the Time of Lewis XI.^ ia tbt iitoentb 
Centurf. 

CHA&LES Ac Raftv wh0wa»^efi:etide«e^ 
in a rt^ Hae ftom John king of Franee, 
faeid the dutcfay of Borgundy. as an appcnnagr 
cf his faoafey together with- the cities upon the 
Somme, wbidi had been ceded to his famiiy hy 
Charies VIL He was lifcewife poieiTed i^ 
right of fuecefficn of the Franche Uomt^ Ar*- 
tDts^ Flanders^ and almoft aH Holland. Hisi 
cities in ^le Low Conncdes weve in a Mon«fl^^ 
iBg condition^ by meians of their cstttti&rt £om<^ 
m«re, which ahnoft. equalled that of Venice ^ 
Antwerp was the ftaple of thie northern nations^ 
the town of* C^ent employed ^ty thoufand 
workmen in their wodien manufa^ry^ Bruges^ 
had as great a trade as Antwerp, and Arras wb» 
then famous for thofe fine hangings which ftili 
ffo by its name in Germany, England, and 

It was then cuftomary for princes to fell their 
dominions when they were in want of moneyy. 
as a private perfon now fells his houfe or 
his eftate. This cuftom took p]ace after ther 
crufades, Ferdinand king of Arragon fold; 
SjQuffilloa to Lewis XI. with right of.re- 

demption-j;^ 
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demption ; Charles duke of Burgundy bad lately 
purchafed the province of Gueldrea, and a duke, 
of Auftria had fold hihi all the demefhes he pof-^' 
iisfled in Alface, and the neighbourhood of 
Swiilerland* This acquifition was worthfliucli' 
more than Charles gave for it, who now faw 
himfelf in . poflei&on. of . a ftate which reached 
from the banks of the'Somme to the gates of 
Strafburg ; he had nothing to do therefore but^ 
to enjoy his good fortune. Few kings in Eu- 
rope were fo powerful as^himfelf, and not one 
more rich or magnificent ; but he was defirous 
tb ereiS: his flatesinto a kingdom, which might 
c^ne day have prayed very prejudicial to France. 
To effeA this nothing more was neceffary than 
to purchafe a diploma of the emperor Frcxlerick 
III. the cuftom being ftill preferved of afldng 
the title of king of the emperors, as a kind of 
homage paid to the ancient Roman empire* 
Charles however failed in this negociation ; but 
as he defigned to add Lorraine and Swiflerland' 
to his dominions, he was fure that if he itic- 
ceeded be might make himfelf king without the 
permiffion of any one. 

He was not at the leaft pains to difguiie his 
ambition, and this procured him the furname of 
the Raih. We may form an idea of bis haugh« 
tincfs by his manner of receiving the 
4/4 deputies from Swiilerland. . The wri- 
ters of that country affirm that be obliged them. 
to addrefs him upon their knees. This is a 
firange contradiction in the manners of a free 
nation which foon after became his conquerors. 

The foundation of the duke of Burgundy's 
pretenfions to this homage to which the Hel- 
vetic body fubmitted) was as follows : Several 

Swifs 
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Swtfs Villages were fituated in the midft of tfa^ 
demefiies which he had parcbafed of the duke 
of Auftrfa, and he thought when he made this ' 
|>urcha(ey that he bought tbeie people likewiA 
asflaves.: the deputies of the commons alwayt 
addrei^ the king of France upon the knet> 
and the duke of Burgundy had. always kept up^ 
the etiquette of the chiefs of bis houfe. We 
have elfewhere obfenred that feveral kings, after 
the example of the emperor, had infifted on the 
ceremoriyof the bended knee when fpokea to» 
er prefented with any thing ; and that this cuf- 
tom, which came originally from Afia, 4iad 
been introduced b^ Conftantine, and before hinv 
by Diodefian. From hence came the cuftom, 
that a vai&l fliould do homage to his lord by^ 
kneeling with both knees upon the ground^ 
and likewife the cuftom of kiffing the pope^ 
feKt. This i? the hiflory of human vanity. 

Philip of Comines, and the croud of hifto^ 
j^s who followed him, pretend that the wai^ 
againft the Swifi, which proved fo fatal to the* 
4uke of Burgundy, was occailoned by a c«t« 
load of (heep-lkins. The flight^* occukui will 
kindle a war when matters are ripe for k«r but^ 
Irewis XL bad for a long time been endfea-; 
vouring to animate the Swifs. againft the duket 
^f Burgundy, and many a£ls of hoitility had 
pafled between both parties, before the adven- 
ture of the fheep-ikinsi The truth is, . that 
Charles'^ ambition was the only occafion.of'the 
war. 

There were at that time only eight Swift 
cantons: Fribourg, Soleure, SchafFhoufe, and> 
Appenzel, not having then entered into the • 
alliance 5 nor did Bafil> an imperial. tQwn». 

whofe> 
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whofe fituatiw upon ulie Rhsne imrfe it a rich 
•ad flwtvifliing pofltt tnakfi a part of this infiuif 
reptibUct IcnowA then ooljr far its jBoverty, fiii»- 
piicitf • aod cMngc' The xlepulka 9f Berne 
prcfejQAed 4 ronmiftrance to this ambMiOttS 
prittce* feuiog forth, that their whAe xxMiJidy 
WIS s}Ot worm the fpujrs irora by bk knigkta. 
Thefe deputies didi not addrefs Chades upon 
the knee; they -fpcdce with humility, and de- 
fended ^emfelues bnnrely. 

g The duke'a gebdamierie, whofe ar-i 
'^^ memr was aH co^jsred with geld, wrw 
twice faeslteii, and differed the moft fhameM 
defeat fcom tfaefe humble 4^t)lagers, mA^ wera 
^oniihed at the* richnefs of the fpoile ib9f 
Spmnd in the eaemy^s camp« 
, Could it' have been Airofocn, that, ' <v^en Ae 
bmft diamond in Enrofsie, > talcen by a Swift 
foldier in the hatsle>of Oranfon, was fold hf 
hith to his general for a .crowii s xriMild it have 
been Aifefcen, i fiiy, at that time, that one day 
there flipuld be as beautiful and o(luleat cttits 
iQ fiwifieidaod as the capital of the duechy of 
JiwFgtmAf then wasj Tho luxury^ jewels 
and ridi ftufl^fwas for a long ' time nrttcnown 
to tho& people, and wiMn it'eomieto be kniywn, 
it was prohibited; bwttbe'folld ridies, which 
Qoaifift in agriculture, were always left free, to 
be gathered fay tiie free and viAorious hands of 
the inhabitants. The conveniendes of li% 
have been mete ibuglbt after by them of 
late; and the pleafures of fociety and found 
philofophy^ without whkih fociety can aflerd 
no lafting pleafuee, have foui^d their way iet» 
thofe p«rts of Swifierlaod where the dimate k. 
naore miU^ i^nd vrbere ^enty fK>w feigns, lit 



fio^ lA ibme pait^ of tbi3 couQtry) formerly.^ 
wild wd uncouth^ Uiey have at length founii 
the way to join the |>oli^eiae6 of Ache^ with 
the JSp^rtaii JimpUclty. 

In the jneao time Charles tlie R^iAtdet^r 

milled to reven^ hhnfelf u|>pn LQrraiiu:» JU94 

wreft the city of Nanci (which he had ud^eii 

ouce before) from its lawful pofleflbr^ dulo^ 

Kene ; but diefc very Swifs, who had toim^etlyi 

conquered him,, being now j/^ined hy th^ peopli 

of Fribourg and Soieure> whpJn.ch^ reAdec^ 

themfelves' worthy, ^f the aJlianc^^ ;»gain defied 

the ufurper of their couatry, who purchafed wkh 

his bw«od th^ title qf Rafli, bcftowed ^.^^ 

upon him by pofterity* ^'' 

Then it wa^'^that X^wii XI. made himfelf 

mafter of Artoi^ a^d tte <citi^;i^ ti^ Sommr^ 

and of the dutciiy of; Burgundy as a jaale^iief, 

^d of the city of Seian^on, a« Ij^ing very fc^An 

venient for him. 

. The pri«ce& Mary> dau^^t^ it^ Chirks ii^ 
vSaiibi 4md (oic heir^efsaf fo many {Mrpvinces* 
faw berieif by this means ^i-ipt in an jnftaait ^ 
imo thirds ^ h^ inheritance* hfwia niifiht. 
alio have added to tlie kU^gdom ^f fT'aiice tb^ 
S^eventeen Provinoe^^ whi^h ^sooft ^U^eJonged 
^ this princeis, by raarrymg her to his (mi 
but he vainly flattened himfelf with having her 
£»r a dai^hter-iifirlaw whom be had Ar ipt of 
her domioions } and tkn^ this gi^pat p^itima 
miiZbd an opportunity of a^nexiag Fm^^im 
Comte and aU the hm CQw$tm t» bis J^ing^ 
dam. 

The people of Gb^t Md of the reft ^ die 
towns in Fbndevs, wh^ cBjixyei m^w freedom 
at that time under their fovereigns^ than evea 

the 
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the Englifh ' do uniler their kin^s, deftmetf 
Maximilian, Ton to the emperor Frederick III., 
for a COB fort to their princefi. 

At prefcnt fubje£is learn the marriages of 
theil* princes, the makixrgof'war and peace, 
the laying on df taxes, and in ffaort the wholie 
of their^deftiny, from the declarations iilued by 
their mafters, but it was not fo in Flanders : 
the people of Ghent determined that their prin*^ 
eefs iboitid marry a German ; and they cut off 
rile heads of theprii^defii Mary's chancellor, and 
of her chamberlain Imbercourt, for havine en- 
tered into a treaty of marriage for her with the 
ilauphin: of France ; and thefe two minifters 
were executed in the very prefeirce of the younj{ 
g priffce(>, who pteaded in vain for dieir 
**7 pardon with thefe rough people. 
• Maximilian, who was mvited' rather bytht, 
people than the princefs, repaired to Ghent to 
conclude his nuptials, like a private gentle* 
man going to -make his fortune by marTying; 
a rich heirefs; his wife defrayed the expence- 
of his Journey, his equipage, and his houihold. 
But though he efpoufed Mary, he did not get 
pofleffion of her dominions, and was only the 
kufband of a fovereign princefs ; and even when 
at the death of his wife he became guardian to 
the fon he had by her ; when he had the go- 
vernment of the Low Countries, and even 
after he came to be king of the Romans, and 
emperor, the inhabitants of Bruges imprifoned 
him in 1488 for four months, for having vio- 
lated their privileges. Thus, if princes have 
frequently abtifed their power, the people on 
the other hand have as much abufed their pri* 
luleges. 

This 
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This marriage of the helrefs of Biu^i^jr 
*with Maximilian proved the fource of all tbofe. 
vars which have for fuch a number of years fet 
the houfe of France at variance with that, of 
Auftria. This it was which gave rife to the* 
greatneis of Charles V. and brought Europe to 
the brink of flavery.: all through the obftinacy 
of the citizens of Gh^t^ in marrying their 
princefs. 



CHAP. LXXXIL 
Of chivalry, 

TH £ extin£lion ol" die houie oi Burgun* 
dv, the adminiftration of Lewis XI. and 
above all the new method of making war lately 
introduced, throughput Europe, had by little 
and little contributed to the abolition of that 
kind of military dignity or brotherhood, knowm. 
l>y the name of diivsdry, of which only the 
ihadow is now left. 

This chivalry was a military inftitution,. 
which had arifen of itfelf among the ffreat lords,, 
in the fame manner as religious focieties or 
Votherhopds had been eftablifhed among the 
citizens. This inftitution owed its birth to 
the anarchy and rapine which ^efolated all Eu- 
rope upon the decline of the Charlemagne fa- 
mily. The nobles of all degrees, dukes, counts, 
vifcounts, vidames, cafteUans, were now be- 
<;ome fovereign princes in their own territories, 
and continually making war upon each other; 
4Uid, inftead of the great armies' of Charles 

Martelf 
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MdtteU lief)}!!, md Charlemsigne, ftTmoft sA 
furope was divided ittto fmall troops of fevea 
or eight hundred men^ and fomctimes mudi 
left. Two or three towns made a petty ftate^ ' 
which Was inceffitiftlf fightiflg with its neigh*, 
bouring flate* The communkation between 
the provinces wa» fbut op, the high roads were 
Degle£ted) or (6 iitfefted with robbera^ that the 
merchant could no longer travel in iafety, or 
bring his commodities to market; without 
whidi th^re was no fubfifting. Everjr pofleflbr 
of a caftle ftopt them on the road, and laid them 
under contribution, and many of the larger 
caftles upon the borders of the rivers were real 
dens of thieves^ who not only plundered the 
merchants, but frequently carried off all the 
women that came in their way. 

Several of the lords by demes entered into, 
dfibciattons for the defence of the public fafe^,* 
and the prote£lion of die ladies, to Which they 
bound themfelves by oath ; and diis virtuous 
inftitution, by being made a religious a£t, be- 
came an indiipenfibte diity ; feveral aflbciations 
of this kind were formed in moft of the pro- 
vinces, and every lord of a lar^e fief held it aa 
honour to be a knight, and aomitted into this 
order. 

Toward* the eleventh century there were 
ftvqral religious and profane ceremonies ap- 
pointed for the obfervance of each candidate, 
which feemcd to throw a new charaSer upon 
the order. The pcrfon who ftood for admit- 
tance was to faft, to confefs himfelf, to receive 
the facrament, and to pafs one whole night 
under arms : after dlis be was to fit at a uble 
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bjr himftif, wUle his gcidftdiers, and the ladies 
that were to arm die new kf^^t^ dined at 
anodier. The candidate^ dad in a white robe, 
was at his Ittde table by himfelfj where it way 
fbrbkUen him to ^^k, laugh, or eren to 
couch food. The next day he was to make 
his entramce into die church, with his fword 
hai^ig about his neck, and received the priefPs 
benediSion ; he was then to go and kneel dowxt 
before the lord or lady who was to inveft him 
widi his armour of knighdiood. Thole of the 
afliftants who were qualified put on his fpurs, 
dad him with bis cuirafs, his cap, his cutfhes, 
his gauntlets, and the coat of mail called the 
hau&rt. The godfather who infblled him 
gave him three (m>kes with die flat of his fword 
on the neck, in the name of God, St. Michael, 
and Su Gecnge^ And, from this inftant, every 
time he hea-d mafs he drew his fword at die 
reading of the ^fpel, and held it upri^t. 

The ii^ilation was followed by a magnifi- 
cent entertainment, and frequently by a tour- 
nament ; but thefe were always at the people's 
expence. The great feudal lords impofed a tax 
upon their va&ls on the day that any of their 
children were made knights. Young people 
were generally admitted to diis honour at the 
age of twenty*one : before diat they were termed 
faatchelors, which is as much as to iay lefer 
knights, varlets, or (quires ; and the lords wha 
were incorporated in thefe military fociedes, 
frequently ^ve their children to each other to 
be brought up at a diftance from their parentsr 
roof, under the name of varlets, or apprentices 
in chivalry. 

^ Thefe 
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Thefe knights vrere in greateft vogue in the 
time of the crufades* The lords of hefs^ wh* 
brought vafTals into the field under their ban** 
fter, were cailed knights bannerets j not that 
the title of knight alone gave them the privi* 
lege of appearing in the field with banners. It 
was their power, and not the .ceremony of in* 
ftallation, which enabled them to raife troops 
and keep them on foot. They were bannerets 
in virtue of their fiefs, and not of their knight- 
hood; this title being only a diftin£tion in" 
troduced by cuftom; a kind of conventional 
honour, and nat any real dignity in the ftate>' 
nor of the leaft weight in the form of govern-. 
«ient. The knights had no ihare in the elec- 
tions of emperors or kings ; nor was it necef«> 
fary to have been dubbed a knight to be ad- 
mitted to a feat in the diets of the empire,, the 
Krliaments of France, or the cortes of Spain. . 
a word, none of the eflentials of govern- 
ipent, fuch as infeofFments, rights of depen- 
dency and jurifdidilion, inheritance, or laws, 
had any connexion with chivalry. The chief 
privileges of this inftitution confined in bloody 
exhibitions and tournaments A batcbelor or 
efquire was not in general allowed to enter the 
lifts agaixift a knight, 

. Kings themfelves frequently entered intothis 
order, but.thi$ made no addition to their honour 
9r power ; they only did it to encourage chi- 
valry and valour by their example. The knights 
vrere always treated with ereat refped by the 
community, and that was all. 

But after king Edward III. inftituted the 
order of the garter ; Philip the Goo^^ duke of 
Burgundy, that of the golden fleece; and 

Lewis 
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Eev^iis XI. ^He'erde^ of St. Mld^eU which ift 
its firft inftttiition was «a aoUe as either of th« 
other two, though now fo ri^icubufly dif- 
graced } then the ancient chivalry began to de- 
cline* It bad no longer any diftlngvifiiing 
mark, nor a chief to confer the parttccilar bo» 
nours and privileges of the .oKler, And theft 
wefe no longer any knights hanaeret^ after ths 
kings and greatt princes had eroded military 
conipanies ; fb that chivalry became then on^ 
a name. The honour of knighthood waa ge^ 
nerally conferred by a great prince or fome re^ 
siowned warrior. Thoi^ lords who were of 
anv «ftabli&ed rank of dignity took% with tba 
reft of their titles, that of knight ; and all thofe 
who ^uude prefeiEon of arms called thenifelves 
rfquires. 

The military orders of knighthood^ as thoCt 
of the Templars, of Malta, the Teutonic 
order, aod feveral others, are only imitations 
of the ancient chivalry, and have added religious 
ceremonies to the military fun6lioh. But thia 
kind of chivalry is quite different from the an- 
cient inflkution, and was only productive of 
certain orders of military monks, founded by the 
popes, endowed with benefices, and conlinel 
to t^ee orders of n^onks* Of thefe extraor- 
dinary orders, fome have been great conque- 
rors, others have been fuppreffed on account of 
^hiri dchaocheries, and*«thbrs ftill! continue 16 
iuhfift in high jeputatioD.. 

The Teutonic was a fqvereign order, as that 
ef Malta ftiU is, and wfll long contmue tQ 
be. 

Ahnoft every prtoce rn Europe has endeavour- 
ed to^ eftabi)ih*aii} ^iet of Juiighthood; The 

Vol. TIL H fimple 
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fimple title of knight, teftow^ by the kingi 
of England upon Tome of the ptinctpal citi* 
zens, without their being incorporated into 
any particular order, is derived from the an- 
cient chivalry, but differs widely from its ori- 
ginal. The ancient chivalry has been preferred 
nowhere but in France, in the cenemony of 
creating knights all the ambafladors fent to that 
court from the republic of Venice ; and in this 
inftallation the dubbing or ftriking with the 
fword is the only part of the original inftitu* 
lion which is preferved. 

Here we have exhibited to us a various pic« 
ture; and if we attentively trace the chain 
of all the cuftoms in Europe fmce the time of 
Charlemagne, in ftate, church, war, honours, 
finances and fociety, nay even in drefs itfdf, 
we fhall meet with nothing but one perpetual 
change* 

CHAP. LXXXIII. 

Of the Feudal GovERNMEKTia 
the fifteenth Century, after the death of 
Lewu XL 

YOU have already feen how in Italy, 
France, and Germany, anarchy was turned 
into defpotifm, under the reign of Charlemagne, 
9nd defpotiiin again overturned by anarchy uii» 
der bis defcendant$« 

You are fenfible how wrong: it is to think 
that there wtre no berediury fiefs before the 
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tiine of Hugh Capet. Normandy is z ftrong 
inftance of the contnuy. Bavaria and Acqui* 
tain were hereditary fiefs before Charlemagne*s 
time ; as were almofl all the Italian fiefs under 
the Lombard kings. In the reign of Charles 
the Fat and the Simple, the great officers of 
ftate andifome biihops arrogated to them* 
felves the rights of regality. But there were al- 
ways pofieifors of large territories under the 
title of Sires in France, Herren in Germany* 
and Ricos Hombres in Spain. There were al- 
ways likewife fome great cities governed by 
their own magiftrates, as Rome, Milan, Ly- 
ons, Rheims, ice. Now the bounds of tfte 
liberties of thefe cities, and thofe of the power 
of particular lords, have been always changing ^ 
and force and fortune have determined every 
thing. If fome of the great oificers became ufurp* 
ers,the father of Charlemagne had been the fame. 
Pepin the grandfon of Arnold bifhop of Metz, 
and preceptor to Dagobert, dethroned the family 
ofClovis*; Hugh Capet difpoffeffed Pepin^s' 
family 4 and the descendants of this Hug^ Ca- 
pet were never able to re-alTemble the fcattered 
members of the French monarchy. 

The feudal power in France received a mor* 
tal blow from Lewis XL and wa$ vigoroufly 
oppofed in Spain by Ferdinand and Ifabella. In ^ 
England it had been obb'ged to give way to ihe ^ 
mixed form of government, it fiill fubfifted 
in Poland indeed, though under another form. 
But in Germany it remained in full vigour, and 
was even encreafmg every day. The count de 
Boulainvilliers calls^ this conflitution ^* the 

* Sm Yoi* I* Chap. vi. vili. U. 
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tfbrt of human genitis.*' Loifeau, and other 
great civilians, term it ** an extravagant inftl- 
tution ; a moi^ftcr compoftd of member* widb- 
mit an head." 

Wc cannot think it a very powerful effort 
of genius, but rather the mere natural and 
Common efFe6): of -human reafon and ambition, 
Ibr thofe who were in pofieffion of lands to te 
<le(irous of being matters in their own tern* 
fories. The great land-hoHers, from the midft 
lOfMufcovyto the mountains of Caftile, ha?e 
all thought in the fame manner, though they 
may not perhaps have communicated their ideas 
to each other ; and were all equally deArous 
that their lives and eftates fhouM not depend 
upon the abfolute power of a king. They have 
afibciated together in every country to oppofe 
this power, and at the fame time have exercifed 
it as much as they were able upon their own 
VaiTals and fubjeds. 

This kind of government prevailed in £«• 
rope for upwards Of five hundred years ; it wis 
indeed unknown among the Greeks and Ro* 
xlfians. But certainly that cannot properly be 
called an extravagant inftitution which has been 
fo univerfally received in Europe. It is doubt- 
kfs an unjuft one, becaufe the greater number 
are cruihed by the fewer, and the private citi- 
zcn can never hope to rife but bv a gcnerd 
fubverfion of the ftate. No flounming cities, 
no cxtenfive commerce, nor no encouragement 
for the polite arts are found under a govemmem 
purely feudal : and the powerful cities in Ger- 
many and Flanders flourifhed only in confe- 
quence of a fhort mterval of liber^. The d- 
iics of Ghent, Bruges,, and Antwerp, for exam- 
3 pJe* 
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pie, are to- be oonfider<d rather as republics iin«- 
der the prote£Uon of the dukes of Burgundy^ 
than towns fubjecSl to ^e arbitrary authoritjr of 
fftofe dulces. The iame may be £gdd of the im- 
perial cities. 

Yqu have feen the kudal anarchy eftabllA 
itfelf through a great part of Europe undj^r the 
Htcceflbrs of Charlemagne : bi;^ before his tim^ 
and under the Lornbard kings, the feudal forn^ 
of government was more regular. The Franks, 
when they invaded Oaul, divided amoo'gftthem 
the territories of Qlovis : therefore the couftf: 
de Boulainvilliers will hav^ it l;bat the lords of 
•ailles were ail foverelgn princes in France. 
But what peribn nat. popciled of territories can 
fay, I am a deiqeu^ant of qjie, of the conque- 
rors of Gaul ? Or, tbpugU h$ ihould be dor- 
feended in a right line froqi aj^y one pf theie 
ufurpers, would not the cit^ss and the com- 
Hxms have a better right to riscpver their liberty 
than this Frank evef oiuld h^yc ba4 tp dcprirs 
thera of it ? : > t - 

It cannot be iai4 ^?t tho^epB^l power bfi 
Gerq^aAy was efta)>l(p»d i^ri^ of copqucE^ 
as h was in L<9i^ar4y afi^ . Fraaoe. Ge^ 
man^ was never fn^eliy^ conquered by £qh 
xeign^rs^ and ye^ it is, at this timf , the only- 
country in the world where the feudal la^ 
tmiy fybiifts. The Bayards of Ruifia have 
their fubje&s, b^ they .are fubjeds themfelve^ 
and do not form a body politic like the Gennaa 
princes. The Tartar khans and the princes of 
Wal^hia and Moldavia are real feudal lords, 
holding of the grand fignion But then tbefr 
are liaUe to be depend by an order of divan ^ 
wbflreas. th^ Oetman lofd^ 99fif^oi^ b^ diibo^ 
H 2 • ieffcd 
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fefTed but by the general decree of the whole natz* 
on. The Po!i(h nobility are more upon an equality 
ivith each other- than the land-holders in Ger- 
many; therefore this is not a real feudal go- 
vernment. There are likewife no rear-vaffidt 
in Poland. A nobleman there) is not the fub- 
jed of another nobleman, as in Germany. 
Poland is an ariftocratic republic, where the 
common people are all flaves. 

The feudal law is on a diflferent footing in 
Italy. Every territory is deemed a fief, of the 
empire in Lombardy, which occafions great un- 
certainty ; for the emperors are fupreme lords 
of thofe fiefs, only, in (luality of kings of Italy, 
and fucceflbrs to the kings of Lombardy. Now 
certainly a diet of Ratisbon is not king of Italy» 
But what has happened from this i The Ger- 
manic liberty having prevailed over the impe- 
rial authority in Gernruny, and the empire ha- 
ving become a diftinft thing from the emperor, 
the Italian fiefs call themfelves vaflals of the 
empire, and npt of the emperor. Thus one 
feudal adminiflration is become anodier feudal 
adminiflration. The fief of Naples again is of 
a nature entirely different from either of theie. 
It is a homage paid by the ilronger to the 
weaker; a kind of ceremony kept up by cu- 
ftom. 

Every thing has been a fief in Europe, and 
♦the laws of fiefs have been every where difie- 
re It. When the male branch of Burgundy 
became extin£^, Lewis XL thought he bad a 
'right to fucceed to that dukedom. But if the 
^houfe of Saxony or Bavaria was to fail, the 
emperor would have no right to take pofleffion 
•f thofe provinces ', nor would the pope have 

any 
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any daim to the kiiigdoai erf* Naples, in cafe 
die reigiuiig ftosiily was to beqome extinA« 
Tilde rights are all derived from force, cufiom, 
or agreement. Fonce gave Burgimdy to Lewis 
ZI. for there was ftill a prince of that houfe 
living, the count of .Ncvers, who was a.de-» 
fcyndant of the lawful pofleflbrs, but dared not 
afiert his ri^ht* It was likewife fio lels ibuidjH 
lotts that NWy of Burgundy was exduded from 
tlie fucodEon. , For in the ^;rant made of the 
dominion of Burgundy, to her anceftors, by 
}^Dg John of France, it-is exprefly (aid *^ that 
the neirs ibsdl fuccecd to the honours ;" now a 
daughter is an heireis. 

The qudHon concemihg male and fe* 
nude fiefs, . the iight of It^e homage or fun- 
pie homage;- the. tfHdi&m among thofe 
lords who held diffi:rent kuids in vaflalage 
of two lords paramount at a time, and among 
the vaflals of lords paramount who comtefted 
the fupreme demeibe ; and a thoufand diflicul* 
tics of the like nature, gave rife to numberlefii 
procefles which o9u}d be. decided only by the 
feice of acBis. The fortunes and poffiaJEoas of 
privjite citizens wtie ftill ia a more uidiappy 
iituatJOD. • 

What muft be the fitnadon of that vaflal* 
whc^e lord is himfelf fubjeA to another, who 
iMilds of a third! He muft be involved *iA 
iiiits in almoft every court, and lofe all he is 
worth before he can obtain a final decree. It 
is ceruin that the people never voluntarily 
made choice of this form of government. Nor 
is that country worthy to be inh^ited, where 
all degrees and conditions are- not equadly fub<i 
je^ed to the laws. 

H 4 CHAP- 
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Of CH ARLSiS VW.mA^ofxk€ Sm^ «r 

• £vrot:x wiien thit Prijice oniertook ib4 

• Conqucftof Naplss. . ^ 

f £ WI S XL left h» fcAl Cbailti VIIL t 
tLj dhtldiDf fattreeMyean lof age, weak \n 
body^'axutunimproiflid in mind, *mall«t of f)K 
fineft and moil powtrfiil ^kiogdom irt Eurepei 
But Ire kft bim at 4lit fatM time a civil war, 
which is atmoft the inleparaUe attendant upon 
a minority. The young kine wae indeed no 
longer a minor bjr Chama> ¥4*4 law : but he 
WBs ftill . fp by nattuFe. His /ikteft fitter Aniie^ 
wife to $ftujati dvke^ of BoUibon^ '^ae Mt tt^ 
g^t iby' ber fiudvdb'd wiU, and isfsiMI to hme 
been very woitky of ttue high poft. Lewie 
ddbe of Orfeans, iirft prince of the blood, and 
afterwards thac Lewis XIL whofe memory ii 
iill 6% dttfli, beftan by being the feouvge of the 
king^m to wMdhF be afterwatids prd«^d the 
eenSseeft ipareJnt^ In the firlbpleee, bb ranh 
qf fu& pxkM of Ae Hood,' had been fo tn 
from procuring him any (hare in the gMehH 
mens, that it had ittocevefi given him the right 
of precedeney over tbote peers who were of m6fe 
ancient creotion. On ebe other barid ie^eenied 
yftry exsraordiAaty,^ thsft a^ woman wfab^Was by 
hw Glared iincspaUoof^aibending' Che throne^ 
iboutd sMf epcbelefs reign oivder «nother name* 
Tbefe confideracions elicited 'Lewis of Orleans, 
who was of an amWtiotfs vemper, (as the^hoft vir« 
sootts frec|(fently are} -lo raife a civil war agaiaft 

4Mk 
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tbe king bis maftpr, in order to be qiade his 
guardian. 

The parliament of Paris then founds for thi? 
firft time, of how mucl^ xoiifidefS(tion it ;nigh( 
be during a «ninority. T)ie dul^e of Orleans 
applied in ptribn Ik> th« coi^ts for w order t,q 
alter the adoun^ftration. ta V^querie, ^ th^ 
firri: prefident, who was an able lawyer, niad ^ 
him anfwor, that t\v^ parliament had nothiiHF*' 
to do either with die .finances or the gofverii-« 
flCl^iH. pf'tbi^ fUtf , ,whicji l^iopgod to tbe ge-t 
n^ral^ i^tef» wbo^ tb^ pi^xUa^^^nt did.fiot re^ 
prc^nt^ . , (. • J. ^ .• 

This reply. pfi>ve8 that the ^city of Paris a$ 
tbat(tii99e w§^si ill full .tF^f>quility> a|id ^hat the 
parliaqient was ii> the intereft of Madan^ do 
Baujeu. A.ciyil war now broke out Ja j^gg 
the proviji^re^^ %^, efpeci^Uy in that of ^ 
Brit^ny, .jv^ere..i^b«';PW . fluke Francis !!• 
efpoufed the caufe oF thadu^e of Orleans* A 
battle Wa£|i fougbt noar ^t. AMbin'ijjt Brittafiy ; 
a^^i l|ere it t|iuf{; be.obr9rv<fd3^ (M^ii> the ^mjfs. 
of the Br^t^ns and tbe ^uke of Orleans, 
thei^ were between fo^r ar^d five' hundred £ng-« 
liib, notf^itbifa^ii^ jtb^ troubles which tbea 
4iilrai^€id th^^ cq^ntiy,.^ afid (grained, it ot 
it^ JEbldiers*. Tbe Uf}§^iAx have ieldom itooa 
nei^ter wW Frgnice ^^^ f\qj^ ^fi^oked.; Thq 
r.eliel ar^^y was iMk^^ by that.gr^t g^eral 
Lewis de Za Triax>uill^, ,wbQ took their chief 
tbe duke of Orloans pi^f>«^r, who afterwards 
came to be bi^ .fovereign^; L^wismay. be rec- 
koned the ;t^$d king * of ^ Capet family 
who had been taken prifoner in battle, and he 
was not the.laft. . The duke of Orleans con-* 
tiaued prifoner near 'three years in the tower 
H 5 of 
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Bourgcs, till Charles VIII. went in pcr- 
^9 fon to deliver, him from thence. The 
manners of the French were much milder than 
thofe of the Englifh, who, harrafled with con- 
tinual civil wars at that time, made it their 
common praAice to put to death by the hands 
of the executioner thofe whom they conquered 

battle ♦• 

The peace and greatnefs of France were at 
length happily eftablifhed by the marriage of 
Charles VIIL who obliged the cdd duke of 
Brittany to give him his daughter to wife, 
with all his dominions in dowry. The 
princefs Anne of Brittany, one of the moft 
beautiful women of her age, bad a paffion for 
the duke of Orleans, who was ftill in the 
Aower of his youth, and mafter of manj 
amiable accompliihments ; and who, by this 
civil war, found'himfelf deprived at once of his 
liberty and his miftrefs. 

Upon the marriages of princes in Eoiope 
depends the fate of their people. Charles VIlL 
who during the life-time of his fiither might 
haveefponfed the princefs Mary, heirefi of Bur- 
gundy, might now have had to wife thedaug^ 
ter of this Mary and of Maximilian king of 
the Romans ; and Maximilian on his fide, who 
had loft his queen, Mary of Burgundy, had, 
not without reaibn, entertained hopes of ob- 
taining Anne of Brittany for his fecond conibrt. 
He had even gone fo far as to efpoufe her by 
proxy ; and die count of Naflau had, accor- 
ding to the cdlom of thofe times, put one leg 

• See Cbap, xdv, la tbii.Vol* 
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hittt the princefs's bed, in the name of the king 
of the Romans. But this (fid not hinder the 
king of. France from concluding his marriage i 
and he obtained the princefs, together with Brit^ 
tany for her polrtTon, which hks iince been re- 
duced to a province of France. 

* France was then in Its zenith of* glory, and 
nodiing but the many errors it was afterwards 
guilty of, could have prevented it from being 
the arbiter of Europe. 

• We may remember that the laft count of 
Provence oequeatbed hrs domintofis to ' Lewis 
XI. • ' This count, in whota the houfe of 
Anjou becanie extinA, took the title of king 
of the two Sidiies, which his family had lott 
the poflbffion of for a long time. This title 
lie sdifb left to Lewis XI. by the donation of . 
the county of Provence. Charles VIII. de- 
tefmined not to wear an empty title, made all 
preparations for the conqueft of Naples, and 
the 4eminion of all Italy. 

Here* we mufl ftop and take a view of the 
fiate of Europe towards the end of the ftfteenth 
century, when thefe events took place. 
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CHAP. LXXXV. 

^Tbe Staxj^ of Eu&opb at die£n4 oJTtlic 

^.:^ ' A*T this time died the eaup^s/^v Frc- 
»49 J /\ 4er^ck m, of the hoMfc ^ Au^ 
triat leavi/fg the empire to hi-s fon Ma.xiin»Iia% 
Vho was in his father's lU&-time ^le£led king 
<f)f ^ £^oi9aan&* But tl^efe kingp of ^h^ Ao« 
fnai^Sih^^ jap,.ppwcr i»ba(Jy5 ^M ^th^wbidl 
^as leftithefB ia Gern^ny^iwr^ li^lernort th^ 
thzt of a dog^ of Venke i:Mc64o9, ttiifft tb^ 
boufe 9f Auilri^ was far kon^ WHg fofmidabi^ 
in icfelf. They m^ in vain f^ew the tomb ef 
this emperor ^t viefinay m(jh this rfit»^ 
^\ j^erf ;li^s Frederick HI. tb^ pio^s and atiguft, 
^mm^r^ fovcrciga of QviftendQmi kiitgrof 
1y[^Pg8^ry9 Daltpau^, CM>$ttta».aFcHdi4c^of Avi^ 
tria, &c.^ This only Aryestp ibow the ^Wnirp 
of fqch.ifiieiHptioiis:: Frederiek Aevef mJiWed 
^y other thing appertaining to Hungary but 
the crown, ornamented -with a' few.jcwds^ 
which he always kept locked up in his clofetj^ 
and would never reflore tcTliis pupiTXadiflaus, 
who was the tnWki»gO#- Hungary, nor to 
thofe whom the Hungarians afterwards chofe 
for their fovereigns, and who defended them 
againft the Turks. He was hardly poflefled of 
half the province of Auflria ; his coufins had 
the reft ; and as to the title of fovereign of 
ChrUlendcMp, it is eafy tp-fte how weH he de- 
fervcd tliat. His fon Maximilian had, beiide^ 
the demefnes left him by his father, the regency 
•f the dominions of Mary of Burgundy, hi9 

Wifci 



ion Philip the Handibtne* A^ tp the xen, w^ 
l^npw that he w^ c^led MaJftmiliano^iQchi^ 
itari *rf ^ furnaof^ ^hi<ih dqe^ not fhew bia^ t^ 
^ye be&n,4 pi[ii>ce pf *r^y gr^at powejp, . -. ,, 
^ JEngbndj which was jtill little l^etti^r ^hjp ;| 
pakXiqn ^ fav^^s, ^$er:bavipg been Ipi^g f^t 
ta pieces by tbe.^Tii w.ara of the whltie a^d jr^ 
loHssy in th« maniier whicb we fball ioon; r^t^i^ 
had ^ut juil. begun 'tQ breajtjie. under its- king 
H^nty VH. wbPj Hft^Ptfee exafnple of I^wjf 
Jfl... bw»b&d 'tbis , ^W^. an4 Mpiwd: tb< 
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Pf the Unfortwat/p iRe^n of Hcvity JV^ 
' ^rnani^ the I]vf|!pT$NT ^ .of IsAi^fi^l*^ 
. : ^d .Fehi>ikaj^j>ij '.th^ rT^fcing of Gii>^*^ 
} K Ap A j.^nd thQ Pel^utipn ^g4^ ^!^Je W 9 
_ nnd.Moons, ::;...: f r i '.j: 

^ I ^HE Chrifii^^ prinqes pf Spain , had alf 
^ l^a^s been aft ?arianf:e with oKb other. 
The race: of Henry de Tran^amare^ the baft^rA 
^fuiper, (fincc w^ ipufl: call.tljjng^.by tjpejr pfo^ 
pfir naBtue?) ftill continidfed tp ieign i^ C^ftiie^ 
W an ufurpatfon of a rnore fiagulai: kind Jai^ 
itie ibufidsstion of the Spanish gra«od^r. 

Henry IV. one of the defcendants of Tifan*^ 
ftamare, whobog^n bis unhappy reign in 1454^ 
was totally enervated by his pleafures.' Neveo 
call a.cot*rt b/^ entii;?lygfv?Bi4p,ip- debauch eripsji, 
^ut.wv©liJiiioi)Sy ^r ^. leaft fedi|iw» muft Ire 
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the confequences. Donna Juana, bis queen, 
whom we fhall call by this name, to diftinguifh 
her from hi^. daup;hter the princefs Joan^ and 
feveral other princefles of the fame name, 
was a daughter of Portugal : flie took not the 
leaft pains to conceal her galantries, and few 
women ever carried on their amours with leis 
regard to decency. Henrv IV. pafled his time 
wi(h his wife's lovers, ana thefe diverted them- 
fefves with the king's miftrefles. In ihort, 
every thing confpired to fet the Spaniar<h an 
example of the greateft efFeminacy and moft 
confummate debauchery. The adminiftration 
being fo weak, . the oialecoments, who make 
the majority at ail times, and in all countries, 
became very numerous in Caftile. This king* 
dom was then governed as France, ^England, 
Germany, and all the other monarchical ftates 
in Europe had for a long time been. The vaf- 
fals ihared in the fovereign authority *, and if 
the bifhops were not like thofe of Germany, fo- 
vereign princes, they were lords and great 
vaflals, the fame as in f^rance. 

An archbifhop of Toledo, named Carillo, 
with feveral other bithops, headed the party 
againft the king; and the fame diforders were 
renewed in Spain which had afflidled France in 
the reign of Lewis the Feeble, Germany under 
a number of its emperors, and which vreihall 
foon fee appear again in France under Henry 
IIL and dcfolat^ England in the reign of 
Charles I. 
^ The rebels now grown powerful, de- 

. '^ ^ pofed their king in effigy j a ceremonj 
which had never before entered into the hcaw 
of any faction. They crcftcd a great ftage in 

the 
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Ihe plain of Avila, upon which was placed a 
Ibrrv wooden figure, reprefenting Henry IV, 
drefled in his ro^s and odier enfigns of royalty. 
'To this figure they read the fentence of depo- 
iition, after which the archbiihop of Toledo took 
off the crown, another perfen the fword, and a 
third took away the iceptre ; they then, front 
the fame ftage, proclaimed a young brother of 
Henry's, named Alphonfo, king in his ftead. 
This farce was followed by all the horrors of 
civil war, which did not ceafe even after the 
death of the young prince, on whom the con* 
fpirators had beftowed the kingdom. The 
ardibiihop and his party declared the king im- 
potent, at the verv time that he was furrounded 
by miftrefles ; and, by a proceeding unheard of 
in any ftate, pronounced his daughter Joan a 
baflaitl, and bom in adultery *• 

Several of the grandees on this occafion laid 
claim to the crown ; but the rebels agreed to 
acknowledge the king's fifter liabella, a prin- 
ceis of feventeen years of age, fooner than fub- 
mit to one of their equals ; and chofe rather to 
lay the kingdom wafte in the name of a young 
queen, who had as yet no intereft, than to 
laife up any perfon to be their mafter; 
' The archbiftiop then who had made war 
againft his king in the name of the infant, now 
continued to carry it on in the name of the in- 
fuita ^ and Henry could not extricate himfelf 
out of all thefe troubles, nor remain quiet upon 



• Tbe whok nation was fo well convinced of the king^t 
Impotence, and that this child was the daughter of don 
Bertrand de la Cueva, . that they bcilowcd upon her (he 
«aiasofBeruaiuja« 
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ifAM ^^^ ^fo^ '^!11 he Jia4 figned p^e of tbf 
^^^ moft ibameful treaties that bad ever 
been extorted frptn a Tovereign ^ by which h^ 
9cknowIe4gfu! hb ilfter liabella as the only .law* 
ft4 heire6 (o/bU kii^dooi» in prejudice to th» 
juJidoubCecl , jcight^.ot his own daughter Joan ; 
^tnd at . thU..pxice be purchafcd of bis rebelIiou# 
iuhjcdu tbe empty title of king. ^ 

But, in order to complete their work, it was 
neceilary to provide the young prince/s Ifabella 
a l)u{band ^e to defend Ifer 9uim% For tbif 
pur pofq t bi^y c^ .tbeir ,cy^s on , Fe;dinan4> heic 
to the crowp of Arragoii, apriafcrnefirly of th# 
faqie age with liabellft- The- .a»dbbifliQp nw* 
ricdtbem privately j and tbi^jijfurriage, cottf 
eluded under fucb £itai .aurpiae3» provec)' never- 
^helefs tbe foundation of the Spani(b greatne&» 
j^t firii it revived all the foripier divifions, civil 
livars^ iraudvlent ^treati^^ and, .tho^e outward 
' y rcconciliationa w^ijch fejc.vje only fo aug- 
^^ tncnt fi n^Art^al, hatreds ; . Henry, after 
haivixig Ofife o^rc, iettle^ inaVters on a qui^ 
(botingy was aftack^d- with i vjoleiu diiordei 
at an cntprtainopcnt ^iven him by one 

^^^ of tbcfe reconciled enemies, and diedi 
ioon after. . . ';.(;",,•• : • 

. He .vainly bcqi^atl^e^ at Ulk death bis king- 
dom to bis claughjtcr Joan, and Iwore in vain 
that ihc was his lawful dapghtei; ^ J)cithcr hia 
deatb*bed oaths, nor the aircvcvations of bis 
qiiecn, av;nlcd aught againft the party of Ifa- 
bella and Ferdinand (afterwards lurnamed the 
Catholic) king of Arragon and Sicity. 7^hcy 
did not live tocrethcr like mam and Wife, in ttic 
common pofllfTion of their cft'atcs, under the 
hufband's direction, * but like two monarchs in 

clofe 
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^fridli^fln. Iiirke^:i«si|lii9f to(^el nbr tel«B 
iMch 4diory--iiaerU:£ti^fiii»i.eoti^n^ttfgedW» 
hftd each afcpaiacectuihdly and ^irdrd fte^vLefttSf 
j^om of «idi other hv Acf ^chiltniftr^ion •; th^ 
q^een foimd a <ftiAl' greater fubjedl or jealcnif^ 
ia the inRMky of hl^r hU(b<and, w)ie #11^ all 
tile gcett pbfis Ja' the ftat« l^iA . Ms -baflttrds^: 
but tiiefwefe toth 'ibfe^rablf ^Mitred fh Adr 
conDmon inibtreflsy ^^}rs adingup6n the faniii 
priise^s*) 8EW&30& baVing th« words lt%ian 
ttod pietj inlhcdr JRlouthS) Mid ^a% tsken up 
vkh dieir ftmbieious vitwr8. In'fhiort, ihe right- 
ful heitels Joan was u^mible to wi^liltajid tlieir 
muusi forces ; at: tetigfdi her uncle don AI* 
phonfo) iang ofPwtuga], wlio^ ^ra^ d^ripotn of 
efpoufing .her^ took u^arft^in htr fevour. Biit 
tim conclnfion of ail)*'tt%efo ellbrts ^ai^ i?rpu'bles 
avas^ tkitdiii/anfanuiifsMe {^Micefs daded ftst 
life in a coiDvent, wKkh was defllncd J^ 

* NeycD was inniftke befiter «o8o«ired, ftcceeded 
]Bioie'ibaitiiiflUnyy<'<y» Wa^^jtifti^d by a morb 
daring and prudent conduft. Ifeb^lla and Fef^ 
Amai eftoblMhed fii^ a pow^r in Spain as had 
mrdr been ktiov^ finoe the reftoratton of tht 
Cbnfliaiia. Tbc Moors w«r6 now in poflefBofx 
011I7 of Granada, and drew near thetr ruin ih 
tfaat pa«t of Euroftj white this Turks ieemed 
Oft the ixafftc <rf fttbdulng^%h* ^her. Th^ 
Chnftlans had IdftSpain in ^the beginning of 
tiio eighth c<yatory by thdir ftnutual diroords anfi 
dayifiona ;* the feme c^ufe d#ov« the Moors tt 
-fcngtb out-of 'Spain. • 

B^Mfod^ia^i nephew to Alboacen^ king off 
Granada, e#»gagoi in reb^lKon againft' htm. 
FerdiBaaA <h«^ Catk^Iic telrii €^6rf^ oppor^ 

tuiutj 
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tunity of fomentinjg this cMl mxr, and of 
iupporting the ncpl^w againft the uncle ; bjr 
this means to weaken both the one and the 
other. Soon after the death of Albdacen, he 
fell upon his ally Boabdilla, with the united 
forces of Arragon and Caftile. It coft him fix 

? rears to conquer this Mahometan kingdom. At 
ength he carae and laid iiejs;ie to the city of 
^Granada, which held out againft him for eight 
months. Queen Ifabella came thither in pema 
to {hare in her faui^and's triumph. Boabdifla 
furrendered upon conditions which fhewed that 
he was yet able to defend his capital : for it 
was ftipulated, that nothing fhould be attempted 
againfl the eftates, lands, liberties, or religion 
of the Moors ; that the prifoners taken from 
them fhould be reftored without nmfom; and 
that the Jews, who were comprehended in die 
iome treaty, fhould enjoy, the fame privilc;ges. 
- Boabdilla then came out of the aty, 
^^ and went to prefent the keys to Ferdi* 
Hand and Ifabella, who tijeat^d him like a king 
for the laft time. 

Cotemporary writers who have related dib 
event, tell us, that the Moorifii kihg fhedtean 
when he looked back upon the walls of that city, 
which had been built by the Mahometans near 
300 years, was full of inhabitants and riches, 
adorned with that ftupendous palace of the 
Moorifh kings, in wbich'wert the fineft baths 
in Europe, and a number of magnificent and 
ibacious apartm^uitSt Supported upon an hun- 
dred pillars of alabafter. Perhaps the very 
luxury^ the lofs of which he (6 much regret- 
ted, had been the inftrumertt of his ruin. He 
retired intp Africa, and there ended his day5* 
X .; ' Fcr- 
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Ferdinand was confidered in Europe as the 
avenger of the Chriftian religion, and the 
reftorer of his country. From that time he 
was called 'king of Spain: and in« fafty being 
ciafter of Caftile by right of marriage, of Gra- 
nada by conqueft, and of Arragon by birth, 
he wanted only Navarre, which he got poiTef- 
iion,of in the end. He had feveral warm dif- 
fnites with France about CeiFdame and Rouf- 
fillon, which had been pledged to Lewis XI. 
It may be judged whether, as Icing of Sicily^ 
he could without jealoufy behold Charles VIIL 
preparing to pafs' into Italy in order to difpofieft 
one of the houfe of Arragon, then fettled on the 
throne of Naples. 

• We ihall foon fee in what manner the con- 
ibquences of fo natural a jealoufy broke forth ; 
Jbut, previous to entering into the quarrels of 
princes, you are always defirous to obferve the 
fate of the people. You fee that Ferdinand and 
]fabella did not find the kingdom of Spain in 
the condition it was aftenvaids under Charles 
V; and Philip 11. The mixture of antient Vi- 
figoths. Vandals, Africans, JfwSj and Abori* 
gines, had for a long time laid wafte the land 
of which they difputed the pofleffion, and it 
did not grow fruitful till it came into the hands 
of the Mahometans. The Moors, after they 
were conquered, became farmers to their con« 
querors, and the ^Chriftians of Spain were 
wholly maintained by the labours of their an^ 
cient enemies. They had no manufa£hires 6f 
their own, and as little trade; they were hardly 
acquainted with the common neceflaries of life: 
they had little or no furniture in their houfes, 
no inns on their roads, no conveniences for 

lodging 
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Mgmg-l^n^n: la thf&r toKuni aerfidi^Tufe 
^ iiir liiVM» was for a lolig- tbne ^unknowo 
to tikem, ftitd Qv«n that of tbc xroaiifer knul was 
vetjrfcarcc* :AH their. trade, both' ftreign and 
domeftic, wHe carried on by the Jews, wb«» 
were become abfolutely neceffitry in a nation 
^ich knew only the vfe of arms. 
•^ When, ;towards xhe cod of the fif* 

-^^ tcttth century, they began .i» Spain to 
0nquire into the caufes jof the wcetchcdjQfiis of 
%h^ CDttotry, it w^s found' (fhat the Jewahad 
«:cunittlated to thetnfel\res cithot by trade or 
iUfury all die money in tte nation ; and upon 
A computation there appealed to be no le& diaa 
one hundred and fifty thoufand of this, foreign 
i^ioa. amxMi^' them,.' vvte were at once fo 
pdicNis and fo nfkdlbry to the Spaniards* A 
ninslber of tiie grandees, <whD had. nothing 
kit hnt thm titks^ had niarried into Jewi& 
fanalHcfl, as the only means of repaiinng th« 
loHhs they had fuftained by their prodigality ;. 
imd tbey made the lefsifcrirple of fuch an slU 
Itance, as it hadfor a long time been cuftcnnai^ 
fodr the ChciiHans toHtteihiarry with tbe Moors; 
It was .therefore ddbated io Ae king and queen's 
liottncil,/ by vtheit means the nation (migbt bt 
i}eiiire£ad frcon this undediand tyranny of thtt 
j»ws, jbftei- hanri^ ih'aken cS dsat of the Ma« 
luoDetam^ At Jihigth theycatae to a^ vefolo^ 
ibn^ in the ^ar 14929 td drire all tbe Jews 
out tif the kmgi<im^ ^nd* fliare their i^oils. 
iAoooidiisgiy tbey' were allowed only fix months 
tti difftofe of tbejr effeds, which thiey: were 
vsmfaqueRtly obl%ed ta part with at a very low 
pms.'^ "They were furthermore forbid, upon 
Tpit^wf^ dotthv toueari«y wish 4hem either gold^ 
I * ^j ' I filver. 
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fMfer, or jemls^ in oonfirquence •if .diit or* 
<dmance, no. left, tban thirtr ttaoofaAd JeviOi 
families left the kiogdbm of Spain, whioh, at 
a computation of five perlbnB in each familjr, 
amounts to one faim^d and fifty thoufand 
ibuk. Part retired into Africa, and part mto 
Porcngal and France, and feveral returned teck 
under pretence of en^racing the CiiriiHan re^ 
ligion. They had been expelled the idngdcm 
for the fake of getting pofleffion of dieirrichea, 
and they were received again kr the fake of 
thofe they brought back with them ; and it was 
principally on their account that the tribunal 
of the inquiiition was fet up, that *iapon the 
leaft attempt to exercife any a£l of their own 
religion, they might be proceeded againft juri- 
dically, and their po/Teffiongforfeitied* No fuch 
treatment js tiered in India to the Banyans, 
whb are exa^iy in that country what the JewB 
are in Europe, a people fep3«M:ed from all the 
other nations by a religion as ancient as th^ 
annals of the world, but united with them by 
«the neceffity of commerce, of which they arfc 
the fadors, and by which they acquire as great 
riches as the Jews do amongft us. 1 hef^ 
Banyans are not hated, either by Mahome- 
tans, Chriftians, or Pagans ; whereas the Jews 
are held in execration- by all nations amongft 
whom they are admitted. Some SpiniHi wrir 
ters pretend that this nation was grown for- 
-mid^^Ie: they were certainly . hurtful to th^ 
Spaniatds by the immenfe profits they made of 
them, but they were not a warlike people, stnt 
therefore there was^ nothing to fear from thenr. 
The Spaniards feigned to be alarmed at what 
was only a piece ^ vanityih the Jewsj namch 
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ly, their having endeavoured long before the 
Chriftians to form a fettlement upon the ibu* 
them coafts of the kij^dom. It is certain, 
that they had for time immemorial flocked in 
great numbers into the province of Andalufia : 
now they had attempted to cloak this hSt under 
a thoufand idle and fabulous notions, which 
have always prevailed among thefe people, the 
more {enfible part of whom always confine 
themfelves to bufinefs, and leave rabbiniiin to 
thofe who have nothing better to do. The 
Spanifh rabbins had' written a great deal to 
prove that a colony of Jews flouriihed in 
thefe parts In the time of king Solomon, and 
that the inhabitants of ancient Baetica paid a 
tribute to him : they endeavoured to fupport 
this aflertion by a number of falfe medals and 
infcriptions. This piece of deceit, with others 
of a more eilential kind of which diey werdac- 
cufed, contributed not a little to their dif- 
grace« 

From this time began in Spain and Portugal 
the diftinflion between old and new ChrifiiaDSi 
4>r thofe femilies which had intermarried with 
Tews, and thofe which had made alliances with 
Moors. 

Neverthelefs the temporary profit which ac- 
crued to the ftate from the violence offered to the 
Jews, foon deprived it of the certain revenues 
which thefe people u&d to pay into the royal 
treafury. This deficiency continued to be fe' 
verely felt till the. Spaniards made themfielvcs 
ma(iers of the riches of the ^ew world • How- 
ever, they provided againft this inconvenience 
as much as might be by the help of bulls : tint 
granted by pope Julius 11. in 1500, called the 

Cru. 
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Crusado, brought more money into the govern* 
ment than all the taices it had laid upon the 
Jews. Every private perfbn was obliged to 
purchafe one of thefe Inilb, for the permiffioa 
to eat meat in Lent, and on Fridays and Sa«> 
tiirdiys throughout the year. No one who 
went to confeflion could receive abfolution with- 
eut firft (hewing this bull to the prieft. They 
afterwards fell upon the invention of the bull 
of compofition, by virtue of which a perfon 
was allowed to keep any thing he had ftolen^ 
provided he did not know the owner. Such 
iuperilitious pra£lices are certainly as bad as 
any thing of the kind with which they re- 
proached the Hebrews. FoUy, infiituation, and 
vice, are in every country a part of the public 
revenue. 

The form of abfolution given to thofe who 
purchafed this bull, is not unworthy a place in 
this general pidure of the cuftoms and man*- 
ners of mankind : *' By the authority of AI* 
oijghty God, of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of 
our moftholy father the pope, to me commit- 
ted, I grant you the remiffion of all your fms, 
confeiled, forgotten, and unknown ; and from 
the pains ot purgatory." 

The Mahometans underwent the fame treat- 
ment from Ifabella, or rather from her minifter 
cardinal Ximencs, as the Jews had done : great 
numbers of them were forced to become Chrif- 
tians, notwithftanding the articles of capitulation 
at Granada, and were fent to the ftake if they 
turned again to their own religion. This drove 
as many Moors out of the kingdom as it had 
done Jews ; nor do we lament the bte of either 
the Arabs or the Heb^ewS) the one having 4# 

long 
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l^g bel4 3paitt '^ fiitysdton^ Md tW othof 
haivjDg for a ftill IpDgei imfi eoBtinued to phi»* 
^r it, . 

. AboMt thi6 time thePortuguefe firft eaierj|e«l 
from their ob&urity^ and^ notwithftandiog 
(he ignorasicc of .thofe ages» began to merit a 
glory as lafting aa the umvorfe, by the gieat 
change they wrought in the commerce of the 
world, wKich v^as the fruit of their difcovcriew 
The Portuguefe were the firft of all the in^* 
dern nations who nai'igated on the Atlantic 
Ocean,, and are' indebted only to themfeivet 
for tbe difioovery of the pauage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, whcrea3 the Spaniardi 
owe the difcovcry of America to foreignen* 
But it was to one man only, namely, At in- 
fant don Henry, * that the Portuguefc are in- 
debted for that great undertaking, againft which 
they at firft fo loudly murmured. Whatever 
has been done cither great or noUe in the 
world* haa been brought about wholly by the 
genius and courage of a fingle man, who hai 
dared to oppoie the prejudices of the multitude. 
Portugal was employed in its great naviga- 
lions and fucccfles in Africa, and took no pan 
Ml the events of Italy, which alarmed the rtft 
of Europe. 

Of I T A L y. 

I Shall now fet before yoa the powers, the 
interefts, and the manners of the fevend 
nations, from the mouotaint of Daupbinete 
the extremity of Italy. 

I'he dominions -of Savoy^ which were ndt 
ahen iQ fpucak(ni»t. a9 ihey ard at present, as con^ 

uining 
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tainlng neither Montferrat nor Saluca, and bt- 
ing deftitute both of money and commerce, was 
not looked upon as a barrier. Its fovereigns 
were attached to the houfe of France, which 
had lately, dm-ing their minority, difpofed of 
the government J and the paffagc of the Alps was 
left, open. 

' From Piedmont we defcend into the terri- 
tories of Milan, the moft fertile country of 
Hither Italy. This as well as Savoy was an 
imperial prmcipality, but powerful and altoge- 
ther independent of a feeble empire. This 
ftate, after having belonged to the Vifcontis, 
pafled into the hands of a peafant's baftard, a 
great man himfelf, and the fon of a great man. 
This peafant was Francis Sforza, wno by his 
own merit rofe to be conftable of Naples, and 
one of the moft powerful noblemen in Italy. 
His haftard fon was one of the Condottieri, and 
chief of thefe difciplined banditti, who fold their 
fcrvice to' the popes, the Venetians, and the 
Neapolitans.' He made himfelf matter of Na- 
ples in the.middle of the fifteenth century, and 
feme time afterwards of Genoa, which had 
fonnerly been fo flouriftiing a republic, and 
which, after having fuftained nine fucceflive 
wars with Venice, was now fluftuating from 
One ftate of flavery to another. It had offered 
itfelf to the French in the reign of Charles VI, 
and had afterwards revolted : it then acknow- 
ledged the authority of Charles VII. in 1458, 
and again (hook oft his yoke. It would next 
have Uibniitted to Lewis aI. but that monarch 
returned for anfwer, that it might give itfelf »to 
the devil, for he would have nothing to do with 
Vol. III. I it. 
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it% After all, in 1464^ it was obliged to fubmlt 
to Francis Sforza, duke of Milan* 

. Galeas Sforza, the fon of this baftaid, 
147^ was afTaifinated in the cathedral church 
of Milan on St. Stephen's day. I mention this 
circumftance, which othevwife would be fri- 
volous, becaufe here it is of importance ; for 
thi^ aflaffins loudly invoked St. Stephen, and S^ 
Ambrofe to infpire them with fuificientCDurags 
to murder their prince.. Poifonings, aflaffina* 
tions, and fuperftition, were the difiin£;uiihiiig 
charaderiftics of the Italians in thote days, 
who, though well verfed in the arts of revenge^ 
knew not how to fight, coniequently the num- 
ber of poifoners far exceeded that of good tol* 
diers. The fon of this unfortunate Galeai 
Sforza, while yet an infant, fucceeded him ia 
the dutchy of Milan, under the guardianihip 
of his mother, and the chancellor Simonetta. 
But his uncle Ludovico Sfor^a, or Lewis the 
Moor, drove the mother out of the kingcbm, 
put the chancellor to deaths and foon after poi- 
foned his nephew. 

It was this Lewis the Moor who entered 
Into a treaty with Charles VIII. to favour the 
defcent of the French in luly. 

Tufcany, a country lefs h^holdeo to the gifb 
of nature, was to Milan what the antiem An 
tica was toBseotia; for within the^Iaftces- 
tury Florence had fignalized itfelf, as we have 
already feen, by its attention to commerce and 
the liberal arts. The family of Medicis were 
at the head of this polite nation, than whoa 
no houfe ever acquired fupreme power by a 
ipore juft title. It obtained it by mere dint of 

bent- 
6 
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beneiicence and virtue. Cofmo de Medicis> 
born in 1389, was a private citizen of Florcncc> 
who lived without feeking for titles ; but ac- 
quired by commerce a fortune equal to the 
greateft monarchs of his time. He employed 
his great wealth in relieving the poor, in ma- 
king himfclf friends among the rich by lend- 
ing moiney to them, in adorning his country 
with fuperb edifices, and in inviting to Florence 
the men of learning among the Greeks who 
were driven from Conftantinople. His advice 
was for the fpace of thirty years the law of the 
republic. His only arts were his good deeds, 
which are of all others the moftjuft. After his 
death his papers ihewed that he had lent im- 
menfe fums to. his countrymen, of which he 
had never demanded the leaft payment, and ho 
died univerfally regretted by bis very ^ 
enemies. The people of Florence with ^+4 
one cohfent adorned his tomb with the glorious 
epitaph of father of his country, a title which 
not one of the many kings we have fcen paft 
in review were ever able to obtain. 

His reputation procured his defendants the 
chief authority hi Tufcany. His fon took tlie 
adminiflration under the name of Gonfalonier. 
His two jgrandfons, Laurence and Julian, who 
were maners of the republic, were fet upon in 
the church by a band of confpirators at the 
time of the elevation of the hoft. Julian r» 

died of the wounds he received, but ^7 
Laurence made his efcape. Florence refem- 
bled Athens, both in government and genius. 
It was at one time ariilocracicaU and at another 
popular, and dreaded nothing fo much as ty« 
ranny* 

^ I 2 'Co.- 
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Cofmo de Medicis might be compared to 
Pififtratus, who notwithftanding his great 
power, was ranked in the number of fages. 
The fons of this Cofmo refembled thofe of 
Pififtratus, who were affaffinated by Harmodius 
and Ariftogiton. Laurence efcaped from his 
murderers, and fo did one of the fons of Pifif- 
tratus, and both' of them lived to revenge the 
death of his brother : but that happened in 
Florence which did not at Athens 5 the chiefs 
of religion were concerned in this bloody con- 
fpiracy. Pope Sixtus V. planned it, and the 
archbifhop of Pifa fet it on foot. 

The people of Florence revenged this cruel, . 
zGt on thofe who were found guilty ; and the 
archbifhop himfelf was hanged at one of the 
windows of the public palace. Laurence, thus 
revenged by his fellow citizens, made himfelf 
beloved by them during the reft of his life. 
He was firnamed the father of the mufes, a 
title not equal indeed to that of father of his 
country, but which fhewed that he was fo in 
faft. It was a thing no lefs admirable than 
foreign to our manners to fee this citizen, who , 
always addifted himfelf to commerce, felling 
with one hand the produce of the Levant, and 
with the other fupporting the weight of the 
republic ; entertaining faftors and ambafladors; 
oppofing an artful and powerful pope, making 
peace and war, ftanding forth the oracle of 
princes, and the cultivator of the Belles Lettres, 
furnifhing amufements for the people, and giv- 
ing a reception to the learned Greeks of Con- 
ftantinopk. His fon Peter held the fupreme 
authority in Florence, at the time that the 

French * 
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French made their expedition to Naples ; but 
with much le6 credit than either his predecef- 
fors or defcendants. 

Of the Papal State. 

TH £ papal ftate <vas not then what it now 
is ; nor yet what it would have been, had 
the popes been in a condition to profit by the 
donations which it was thought Charlemagne 
had leftthen?, and thofe which they were really 
entitled to by the sift of the countefs Matilda. 
The houfe of Gonzag was in pofleilion of 
Mantua, for which it did homage to the empire. 
Several lords under the titles of vicars of the 
empire, or of the church, were in peaceable 
fruition of thofe fine territories which now be- 
long to the popes. Perugia belonged to the 
family of the Bailloni ; the Bentivoglios had 
Bologna ; the Polentini Ravenna ; the Man- 
frcdi Faenzaj the Sforzas Pezaro ; the Rime- 
rios were in pofleffion of Imola and Forli ; the 
houfe of Efte had for a long time governed in 
Ferrara ; the Picos in Mirandola, and the Ro- 
man barons had great power in Rome *, whence 
they were called the pope's hand-cuffs. The 
families of Colonna and Ut fmi, the Conti, and 
the Savilli, who were the principal barons, and 
ancient poffeffors of the moft confiderable de- 
mefnes, divided the Roman ftate by their cort- 
tinu^ difputes, like the great lords of France 
and Germany, who waged war with each other 
at the time that thofe kingdoms were in their 
feeble ftate. The people of Rome, who were 
very fond of proceffions, and forever crying out 
for plenary indulgences^ from their popes, fre- 
I 3 quently 
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quentiy ttintinki upon their deaths, rifled their 
palace$9 and were ready to throw their bodiei 
into the Tiber, as was particularly die cafe at 
the death of pope Innocent VIII. 

After his deceafe Roderieo Borvia, a Spa- 
niard, was chofen pope, and took £e name of 
Alexander VI. a man whole memory has been 
made execrable by the cries of all Europe, and 
the pen of every hiilorian. The procdHuils, 
who in the next age feparated themfeWes from 
the church of Rome, added ftill more to the 
meafure of this pontiff's iniquities. We flull 
fee prefently whether more crimes were laid to 
his charge than he deferved. The exaltadon 
of this man to the papal chair fufllcieatly fliews 
the manners and fpirit of bis age, fo diffeitiK 
from thofe of the prefent. The cardinak wte 
defied him muft have known that he at tlMt 
time openly brought up five children which he 
had by Vanoza. They muft neceflarily have 
forefeen that all poffeffions, honours, and au- 
thority, would be in the bands of his family, 
and yet they choTe htm for their mailer. The 
chiefs of the faction in the conclave fold for a 
triBing fum, not only their own interefts but 
thoie of all Italy. 

Of ViNICl. 

VENICE extended its dominions on the 
terra firroa from the lake of Como to the 
middle of Dalmatia. The Turks had dejpoikd 
it of ali which it bad formerly taken in Ureece 
from the Chriftian emperors \ but it ftill re- 
tained the large ifland of Candia, and after- 
wards acquired that of Cyprus in 1437* by the 

donation 
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doMMtk of its lift qocen, daoghter to Marco 
CornarOt the Venetian* But the induftry of 
its inbabftants were of greater value than tbofe 
two iilands, or die whole of its demefnes upon 
terra iimia. The wealth of other nations rolled 
in upon it, dirough all the various channels of 
commerce ; all die princes of Italy ftood in 
awe of this rqniUic, and ihe herielf was in 
dread of an invafion from France. 

Of all the governments in Europe, 'that of 
Venice was alone regalar, fbble, and uniform* 
It bad but one eflential fault, which indeed 
was not thought foch hj the fenate ; which was, 
that it wanted a coimteipoiie to the power of 
the patricians, and proper encouragement for 
the common people* No private citizen of 
Venice could hope to rife by bis merit, as in 
ancient Rome* The cbief excellence of the 
Englifli goverim)ent» fince the houfe of com* 
mons has had a ihare in the legiflaturr, con* 
lifts so this cpumerpoire, and in leaving th« 
way to honours and dignities open to all^ itich 
wha ve defervxng of them* 

Of VATLti. 

AS 10 the Neapolitaosy they were always 
a weak and fickle people, alike incapable 
of governing tbemfelves, of chuiing a king, or 
or being contented with him they had -, and 
always at the mercy of the firft power who 
chuied to invade them widi an army* 

Old kins Fernando reigned at that time in 

Naples^ He was a baftard of die houfe of Ar- 

ragon. Illegitimacy at diat time was no bar 

to the throne. A loftard race wore the crown 

I 4 of 
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of Caftile; and a baftard, defcendant of Don 
Pedro the Severe, governed Portugal* Fer- 
nando therefore reigned by this title in Naples) 
he had received the inveftiturc of that king* 
dom from the pope, in prejudice to the heirs of 
the houfe of Anjou, who ftill aflerted their 
rights. But he was' neither beloved by the 
pope^ his lord paramount, nor by his own fub« 
jc^s, and died in 1434, leaving behind him aa 
unfortunate family, whom Charles VIII. de- 
prived of a throne which he could not keep ; 
and whom he afterwards, to his own misfor- 
tunes, continued to perfecute. 

CHAP. LXXXVI. 

Of the Conqueft of Naples. Of ZiziUt 
brother to Bajazet. II. Of Pope Alex- 
ander VI. &c, 

CHARLES VIII. his council, and his 
young courtiers were fo intoxicated with 
the projefl: of conquering the kingdom of Na- 
ples, that they reftored to Maximilian, Ariois 
and the Tranche Comt6, which had been taken 
from his wife ; and returned Cerdagne andRouf- 
fillon, to Ferdinand the Catholic, with the re- 
miflion of threehundredthoufand crowns, which 
he owed, on condition that he fhould not inter- 
rupt the progrefs of the war. In this they never' 
rcflcfted, that twelve villages added to a ftatc, 
are of greater value than a kingdom fituated at 
four hundred lea8;ues diftance from it. They 
committed likewife another error in trufting to 
the catholic king. 

com- 
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At length Charles VIII. entered Italy : 
he undertook this expedition with omjr ^*94-- 
fiztcn hundred men at arms, who with their 
aichers, made afquadron of fivethoufand horie- 
men, heavily armed ; two hundred gentlemen 
of his guard, five hundred light horfe, fix 
thouiand French foot, and the tike number of 
Swi& ; and fo badly provided with money, that 
he was obUged to borrow upon his march, and 
even to pledge the jewels which had been lent 
him by the dutchefs of Savoy. Neverthelefs, 
this army produced confternadon and fubmif- 
fion wherever it came. The. Italians were 
amazed to fee fuc^ heavy artillery drawn by 
horfes, diey having only been accufiomed ta 
iinall brafs culverins drawn by oxen. The 
Italian gendarmerie was compofed of fpadaf- 
fins or bravos, who hired themfelves at an ex-* 
travagant price to the condottieri, who fold their 
lervices at a ftill more exorbitant rate to thofe 
princes who ftood in need of their dangerous 
affiftance. Thefe chiefs took fuch names as 
were moft likely to ftrike terror into the ig- 
norant people, fuch as udUe-aajfe^ JUr-a bras 
firacajfe^ or jampend^ i. e. Slaih-diieh, Arm- 
firong, Havock, &c* They were all afraid of 
lofing their men, therefore only purfued the 
enemy, and never came to blows : thofe who 
kept the field were the conquerors. Indeed, in 
thefe times there was nuich more blood flied in 
private revenge, among, citizens, and in con- 
fpirades, than in battle. Machiavel tells us, 
iJiat in one of the battles fought at this time, 
there was only <Hie horfeman killed, and he 
was (rod to death by the croud* 

Is The 
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The profpeft of a ferious war, therefbre. Si* 
led them with dresid, and not one dared to ap- 
pear. Pope Alexander VI. the Venetians) and 
Lewis the Moor, duke of Milan, who bad in* 
vited Charles into Italf , endeavoured to thdrow 
obftacles in his way as foon as he entered it. 
Peter de Medicis, who was obliged to afltUt 
prote^ion, w^s for fo doing expeued the repvln 
lie, and retired to Venice, from whence he ne- 
ver dared to venture forth, though afliired of 
the king's prote£(ion ; which he did not think 
fufflcient to fecure him againft the private le- 
venge x>f his countrymen. 

The king entered the city of Florence at 
Its lord, and delivered Sienna from the Tnf- 
can yoke, to which it was foon afterwards 
again obliged to fubmit. He then marched to 
Rome, where Alexander VI. in vajn intrigued 
againft him, and he entered that city as a con- 
queror. The pope had taken refuge in the 
caftle of St. Angelo, but as foon as he faw the 
French cannon pointed ^ainft thofo ftieble 
ramparts, he capitulated, and craved for mercy. 

It coft hjm onlv a cardinal*! hat ta 
^94 make his peace with the king. The pre- 
fident Brifibnet, who from a lawyer was hecone 
an archbiihop, perfuaded the king to this ac- 
commodation, by which he gained the purple. 
A king is often well fcrved by his fufcjeds who 
arc cardinals, but feldom by thofe who are in 
purfuit of that dignity. The king's confeflbr 
was likevrife in the fecret. Charles^ whofe 
intereft it was to have depofed the pope, for- 
gave him, and repented of it afterwards ; and 
certainly never pontiff more deferved the in- 
dignation of a Chriftian prince. JHe and the 

Vcnc- 
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YeneduM had applied to the Turkiih fultan 
Bajin&et II. fon and fucceflbr to Mahomet II. 
to oflift them in driving Charles VIII. out of 
Italy. It was even afieittd that this pope had 
fent Boaufto in quality of nuncio to die Otto* 
tnan Porte, and that this alliance between the 
pope and the fultan was purchafed by one of 
Aofe inhumdh murders which are not commit- 
ted without horror even in the feraglio of Con^ 
ftviitiii6ple« 

The ponttfi^ by an ejttraordinary chain of 
events, had at that time in his pofTeffion the 
peribn of Ziaim, or Gem, the brother of Ba* 
Mteeti The manner in which this fon of Mar 
licmet IL M\ into the hands of the pope is a^ 
follows: 

Zi%im, who was adored by the Turks, had 
fli(j[>uted the em]bire with Bajazet, who was as 
much bated by them : but notwithftanding the 
young prince had the prayers of the people for 
Iritti, ha was defeated; In this difgrace he had 
recourfe by an ambaffador to the knights of 
Rhodes, ndw the knights of Malta. He was at 
firft received by them as a prince to whom they 
ftood bound in the laws of hofpttality, and who 
might One day be of fervice to them ; but fooa 
jafterwards they treated brm as their prifonerl 
fiiaja««t paid thefe knights forty thoiifand fe- 
quintf per ann. not to fuffer Zizim to return 
again to Turky. The krrights ccmveyed hi:.n 
to one of th^eir commandcries at Poitou, m 
France, caHed le Bourneuf, Charles VIII. 
had received at one time an ambailador from 
Bajaeet, and a xvuncto from pope Innoceht VIII. 
Alexander's predccefloFj relating to this valuutle 
captive* The AiUan chimed him as his lab- 
1 6 - jcct^ 
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1'e£l, and the pope wanted to have poiTeffion of- 
lis perfon, as a pledge of fafety for Italy, againft 
the attempts of the Turks. In the end, Charles 
fent Zizim to the pope. The pontiff received 
him with all the fplendor and magnificence 
which the fovereign of Rome could (hew to the 
brother of the ^vereign of Conftantinople* 
They would have obliged Zizim to kifs the 
pope's feet ; but BofTo, who was an eye-wilneft 
of the whole, allures us, that the Turk rejeded 
this mark of fubmiffion with indignation. 'Paul 
Jovius fays, that Alexander VL fold Zizim'f 
life in a treaty he made with Bajazet. The 
king of France, full of his vaft projeAs, and 
certain of the conqueft of Naples*, wanted to 
become formidable to Bajazet, by having the 
perfon of this unhappy brother in his power. 
The pope, according to Paul Jovius, delivered 
him to Charles, but potfoned. It is not dearly 
determined whether this poifon was given him 
by one of the pope's domeftics^ or by a fecret 
cmiflTary of the grand feignor. It was how« 
ever publicly declared that Bajazet had pn>- 
niifed the pope three hundred thouiand ducut 
for his brother's head. 

Prince Demetrius Cantemir fays, that accor- 
ding to all the Turkifh annals, Zizim was 
murdered by his barber, who cut bis throat, 
and that, in recompence^ fi^^azet afterwards. 
made this barber his grand vizir. It is hardly 
probable that they would have made a barber 
general and prime minifter» If Zizim had been 
murdered after this manner, Charles VIII. who 
font his body to his brother, muft certainljr 
haye difcovered the nature of his death : and 
the writers of thofe times v^ould taav« made 

men- 
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mention of it: therefore prince Cantenair, 
and the- accufers of Alexander VI; may be 
equally deceived. The public^ thro' hatred to 
this pontiff, imputed to him all the crimes that 
poffible for him to commit. 

The pope having taken an oath not to di- 
fiurb the king in his conquefts, was fet at li- 
berty, and appeared again as pontiff on the 
Vatican theatre. Inhere, in a public confi- 

-flory^ the king appeared to pay him' what is 
called the homage of obedience, aflifted by John 
de Gannai, firft prefident of the parliament of 
Paris, who certainly ought to have been elfe- 
where than at fudi^ ceremony. Tbe'king 
then kifled the feet of the pecfon < whom two 
days before he would have condemned as a cri« 
minal; and, to compleat thefcene, he ferved 
the pope at high mafs. Guicciardin, a cotem- 
porary writer of great credit, affures us, that 
in the diurch the king- fate below the cardinal 
dean. We muft not therefore be furprifed that 
cardinal de Bouillon, dean of the (acred college, 
has in our time, upon the authority of thefe 
ancient cufloms, exprefied himfelf thus, in a 
letter to Lewis XIV. *' I am going to take pof- 
ieffion of the firft feat in the chrxftian worlds 
next to the fupreme.'' 

Charlemagne had caufed himfelf to be de^ 
dared in Rome emperor of the Weft. Charles. 
VIII. was in the fame city declared emperor 
of the Eaft, but after a very different manner. 
One Paleologus, nephew to him who had 

' loft the empire and his life^ made an empty 
ceffi<m in favour of Charles VIII. and his fuc^ 
cefibrs, of an empire which could no longer be 
recovered. 

After 
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After Ats ceremony Charles comimiftl hie 
proshsfi towards Naples. On this oGCaiaoiii 
Al{»M>nfo IL the new king, who was as much 
hated by his fulyeSs aa his father had been^ 
being ftruck with dread at the approach of the 
French army^ gave the world an example of a 
new kind of cowardice and piifdianimity. He 
fled privately to Meffina^ where he entered into 
the order of the Olivettan monks. Hb fon Fcd- 
nando^ who became king upon his sdKlicatkiOt 
not being able to retrieve the publieaffidrsy now 
rendered defperate by this ndh adion of Us f»* 
ther's, and finding himfdf foriaken by his pecK 
ple» rdeafed them from their oath of aUe|i* 
ance» and retired to die finall iiland of Ifcfaa, 
abdut eighteen miles difbnt from Napka. 

Charles being dins left matter of dtt 
'494 kingdom^ and arbiter of Italy^ made 
his entry into the thy of Naples aa aconqec^ 
rof) vrithout having hardly ftruck a Mow: 
and now he afiimied the pzemadire titles of 
Au^iftuli and emperor ; for at this time slmoft 
aU Europe wis fecretly endeavoifring to pee* 
vent him from keeping the crown of Nams s 
atid the pope^ die Vclietiansy Lewis die Moor^ 
duke of Milan, the emperor Maximilian, Fcr« 
dinand of Arragon, and Ifabella of QJbk^ 
entered info a kagiie together (tu that parpofe. 
. Charfes ought to have fore&en tins co nfc d s ' 
racy, and to have been in a condition to oppofe 
It. He let out on his return for France juft 
&ve months after his leaving k ; and fo great 
was his Uindnefs, his contempt for the Keapo* 
liuns, or rather his weaknefi,. that he left only 
itve thoufand French behind him to pstfem 
his new conquefts. 

As 
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As he was upon his march back, he feQ in 
ifkh the confederate am^ of thirty thouiand 
men, iiear the village of Fornora in Plaoentia, 
rendered famous by that day's aAbn. He had 
not above eight thoufand men with him* If 
he was beaten, he loft his liberty or his life i 
if he conquered, he only gained the advantim 
of a retreat. He now gave a proof of what be 
might have done in this expedition, Bad his 
prudence been equal to his courage. The Ita«» 
lians foon fled before him: In this engagement 
he did not lofe above two hundred men, while 
the lols of the allies amounted to above four 
thoufand. Such is in general the advantage 
which a dtfciplined army, though final) in num- 
ber, headed by their king, has over a raw and 
mercenary mmtitude. The Venetians reckoned 
as a vidlory the having plundered a part of the 
king's baggage ; and carried his ttnt m triumph 
into their own country. Charles VIIL con« 

3uered only to fecure bis return to his king* 
om ; and left ont half of his little army at 
Novarra, in the dutchy of Milan, where the* 
duke of Orleans was quickly befieged. 

The confederates might have attacked him a 
Ibcond time with great advantage ; but they 
did not dare. •* Tliere is no withftanding,^ 
faid they, la furia Francefe.^* The French did 
exactly that in Italy which the Englifh had 
done in France. They conquered with infe- 
riority of numbers, and they loft their con-- 
quefts. 

While the king was at Turin every one w^s 
furprifedtohear the chamberlain of pope Alexan- 
der VI. order the king of France, ih his matter's 
name, inftantly to withdraw his troops from the 

territori/5s 
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territories' of Milan and Naples, and repair t9 
Rome to give an account of his condud to the 
holy father, under pain of excommunication*. 
This. bravado would have been a fubje£l of 
laughter, had not this pontiff's condudl in other 
refpedts furnifiied too ferious n)atter of com- 
plaint. 

The king at length returned to France^ 
where he. ihewed as much remiflhefs in pre- 
ferving his .conquefts, as he had difcovered 
eagernefs in makijig tl)em. Frederic, the uncle 
of Fernando the dethroned king of Naples, 
who became titular king after the death of bis 
nephew, recovered the whole of his kingdom 
in lefs than a month's time, by the belb of 
Gonfelvo. of Cordova, called the Great Cap* 
tain, whom Ferdinand the. Catholic had fentat 
that^time to his affiftance. 

' The duke of Orleans, who foon after fuc- 
ceeded to the crown of .France, was glad to be 
fufFered to depart quietly from Novarra. At 
length there remained not the leaft trace of this, 
torrent which had overfpread Italy ; and Charles 
VIIL whofe glory had been fo tranfient^, 

^■97 died without iffue at the age of twenty- 
eight i leaving his fuccelTor Lewis XII. to fol-- 
low his example^ and to repair his errors,. 



CHAP: 
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CHAP. Lxxxvn. 

Of SAVONAROLA. 

BEFORE we proceed to examine how 
Lewis XII. maintained his rights in Italy, 
what became of that fine country rent by fo 
many fadions and diputed by fo m^py powers^ 
and in wh^t manner the popes formed that ex- 
tenfive ftate of which they are at prefent in 
pofleiEon, we owe fome attention to ah extra-* 
ordinary fa£l which at that. time exercifed the 
credulity of all Europe, and difplayed the full 
power of fanaticifm. 

There was at Florence a Dominican named 
Jeronymo Savonarola, ■ who was one. of thofe 
church-orators who think that a talent for 
(peaking in the pulpit qualifies them for go«» 
verning the nation, and one of thofe ^iviqes. 
who, becaufe they can explain the Apocalypfe^ 
think they are become prophets. He.dire6led^ 
he preached, he heard confei&on^, he wroj^e ;. 
and living in a free city, which was confe- 
quently filled with, factions, he ain)ed at be- 
coming the head of the people. 

As foon as it was known to the principal, 
citizens of Florence that Charles VIIL medi-, 
tated a defcent upon Italy, this man took upon 
liira to foretel it; and the people therefore be- 
lieved him ihfpired. He inveighed againft p(>pe 
Alexander YI* he encouraged fucl^ of his coun- 
trymen as perfecuted the family of Medicis,an4 
bathed their hands in the blood of the friends 
to that houfe« No man had ever been in 

greater 
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greater degree of credit with the common peo- 
ple of Fmtnce. He was become a kind of 
tribune ambngft them, by having procured the 
artificers to be admittod into £e magiftracy. 
The pope and the Medicis family fought Sa« 
vonarola at his own weapons, and fent a Fran- 
cifcan friar to preach againft him. There fiil^ 
fifted a more mortal hatred between the two 
orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic> than be- 
tween the G^elphs and GibelKnes. The cor- 
delier faccecdtd fo well, that he rendered his 
antagonift, the Dominican, odious. The two 
arders now let loofe all Ae fury of invedive 
againft each other. At laft a Dominican friar 
offered to undergo the trial of fire in vindica* 
tion of Savonarola's fainQity. This Wa3 an- 
fwered by a Fran^ifcan friar, who offered to 
undergo the fame trial to prove Savonarda an 
itnpomr and a proifigate wretch. The people, 
eager for this fpedacte, cried aloud for its be- 
in]^ put in execution, and the magiftracy was 
obliged to give orders for it. Every one had 
at that time frefb in mhid the. old fabulous ftorj 
of the ftionk AMrobrandin, furnained Pifrus #;- 
mus^ or Peter the fiery, v^o, m the eleventh 
century, paffed through two flaming piles of 
wood * $ and the f^artixans of Savonarola made 
not the ieafl doubt that God would do as much 
for a Jacobine friar as he had heretofore done 
for a Benedifiine. Hie contrary fadion enter- 
tained the like hopes in behalf of the corde* 
Jler. 

At length the fires were lighted, and the twi> 
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champions appeared in the midft of an innu- 
merable croud of fpe£tators. But when they 
came to take a cool view of the two piles in 
iames, they both began to ttemble, and their 
fears fuggefted to them a common erafion. Thd 
Dominican would not enter the pik without 
the hoft in his hand, and the cordelier pretend- 
od that this was no article -of the agreement. 
Both were obftinate, and mutually afl^d each 
other in getting over this falfe ftep. In (hort, 
tbey did not eachibit the ihodcing force they 
had propofed. 

The people upon ^is, ftirred up by the 
Francifcan party, would have (eized upon Sa- 
vonarola ; and the magiftracy ordered him ta 
quit the city: but although he had the pope, 
^ Medicis family, and the peopte, all agaioft 
him, he refufed to obey ; upoii wlucfa be was 
Ibized, and put to the torture ieven times. 
Sy the extrad of his confei&on we learn, dial, 
he acknowledged Uimfelf to be a folfe prophet 
and an impofior, who abufed the fecrets of 
confeffion, and tho& which were revealed to 
him by the fociety. Could he do otherwiie 
than own himfelf an impoftor ? Is not every 
one who enters into cab^, under pretence of 
being infpired, an impoftor i Perhaps he was 
moreover a fanatic. The human imagination is 
capable of uniting thefe two extremes, which 
^pp^ar fo contradidory. If he had been con- 
demned only thro' a motive of ji^ce, a prifon 
and fevere penance had been faffident punifh* 
ments ; but the fpirit of party had a {hare in his 
fufferings. In Ihort, he was ientenced, with 
two other Doiiiiaican8»to fiifferin thofe flames 

which 
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g which they had boaftcd to encounter* 

*j9 However, they were ftrangled beforr 

^ they were thrown into the nrc* Savo* 

3* narola's party did not fail to attribute a 

number of miracles to him after his death, the 

laft fhift of thofe who have been attached to 

an unfortunate chief. We muft not forget 

that Alexander VI. after he was condemned, 

/ent him a plenary indulgence. 

CHAP. LXXXVIII. 
Of PICO DE lA MIRANDOLA. 

AS the adventure of Savonarola fiiews to 
what an height fuperftition was ftill carried, 
the dlfputations of the young prince of M i- 
randola may convince us of the flouriihing ftate 
of the fciences in thofe times. Thefe two dif- 
ferent fcenes paflied at 'Florence and Rome 
among people then accounted the rooft inge- 
nious in the- world. From hence we may rea- 
dily infer . what darknefs hung over th^ other 
nations of the earth, and how flow human 
reafon is in its formation. 

It will always be a proof of the fuperiority 
of the Italians in thofe times, that John Fran- 
cis Pico de la Mirandola, a fovereign prince, 
was from his earlieft years a prodigy of learn- 
ing and memory *. Had he even lived in our 

days, 

• Such another prodigy of learning appeared about the 
latter enfl of the fixteenth cencur/, in th« perfon of Jama 

Craightoi» 
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days, he would have been'efteettied a miracle of 
real erudition; He had fo ftrong a palEon for 
the fcieiices,,that at fength he renounced his 
principality, and retired to Florence, where he 
died in the year 1494, on the very day that 



Creighton, a native of Scotland^ diftuiguidied abroad by 
tbe qiithet Craghtenita, or CntoatMt miratUis» He was re* 
laced to the royal funily of Stuart, and at remarkable for 
the beauty of bit perfon as the ftrength of his genhis. At 
the age of twen^-one be fpoke ten languages fluently | 
underftood philofophyy theology, nuthematics, and the 
belles lettres ; played excellently on (everal muficU inftru* 
menu j excelled in the ezercifes of riding, dancing, and 
fencipg i was modeil in his deportment, affable in his car- 
riage, brave to a degree of heroifm, and liberal above his 
circomftances; His country being involved in troubles on 
the fcore of religion, be went abroad, repaired to Venice, 
from whence he removed to Padua, where he engaged the 
admication of .the moft learned dolors, in private compa- 
nies as well as public difputacions : for, he fupported pub- 
lic thefes in all the fciences, and wais looked upon as ano- 
ther Pico de Mirandola. At length, he went to Mantua at 
the reqoeil of the duke William de Gonzaga, to fuperin- 
tend the education of his fon Vincent, who proved himfelf 
a wretch deftitute of honour, courage, and humanity. 
Rankling veith envy at the fuperior accompliflimenu of 
Creighton, he, during the carnival, went forth at night 
with two aflaflins, and attadced his governor, whom he 
fbund playing on the guitarre in the ftreet. Creighton, thus 
aOaulted, drew his fword, and defended himfelf fo gallantly 
againA all three* that the two airalTins betook themfelves 
to flight. Then he pufhed the prince fo hard, that he had 
no other way of faving his life but pulling off his mafque. 
The governor no fooner recognized the face of his pupil 
than he be?ged pardon on his knee, and prefented hit 
fword to Vincent, who, like a perfidious coward, and un- 
grateful villain, plunged it into his heart ; thus, by an al- 
moil unparalcllcd ad of treachery, depriving the world of 
one of its greateft ornaments, who fell ilniverfally regretted 
in the twenty.fecond year of his a^e. 

Charles 
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Charles VIII. made his entry into that citjT* 
It is fkidy that at the age of eighteen be under- 
Aood twenty^two different languges. This is 
certainljr out of the ordinary courfe of nature. 
There is hardly, any language which does not 
require above a year to learn it perfe£Uy : there* 
fore a 'young perfon> who, at fo early an aee 
as eighteen, kno^s tm^ and twenty, muft be 
fufpeSed of underftanding them very imper- 
fealy, or of knowing only the elements at 
tnofl^ which is in && .knowing nothing at 

It is ftill more extraordinary, thst this 
prince, having ftudied fo many languages, 
ihould at the age of twenty-four, be aUe to 
maintain theies at Rocnc on all the fciences 
witiiout excepting one. In the front of his 
works we meet with onethoufand four hundred 
general conclufions, on every one of which he 
oiFered to difpute. Now in all thisimmcnfe 
Audy and learning, a few elements of gcometiy, 
and the da&rine of the fphere, are the only 
things which appear worthy of his great pains 
and application. All the reft only nerves 
to fhew the genius of the times. We meet 
with tkt fummm of St. Thomas, an abridge* 
ment of the works of Albert, furnamed the 
Great, and ^ a mixture of divinity and peripa- 
teticifm» Here we read that the angels are in- 
finite ficundum quid ^ and that animals and plants 
are formed by a corruption animated by a produce 
five virtue. The whole is in this tafte, and 
indeed it is all that was taught in the univer- 
fitics of thofe times. Tbouiands of pupils had 
their heads filled with tbefe chima^ras,, and 
continued to frequent, for forty or fifty years, 

the 
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the Ichools where they were taught. The 
knowledge of all other nations was as trifling. 
Thofe who held the reins of government in 
the world were therefore verv excuiahle in be- 
ing ignorant of them, and Fico of Atirandola 
rery unhappy in-^having (pent his life, and 
ibortened his days, in the purfuit of thefe grave 
fopperies. 

The number of thofe who, born with a real 
genius, cultivated by reading the beflKoman 
authors,.had efcaped this general night of learn* 
ing, were very inconCderable after Dante and 
Fetrarch, whofe works were better adapted 
for princes, ftatefmeo, women, and men oC 
fortune, who only feek for an agreeable, amufe- 
ment in reading; and. thefe would have been 
more proper for the prince of Mixaadola^than 
the compilations of Albert the Great. 

But# he was carried away by a pafBpn /or 
imiverial knowledge ; and this univerfal know^ 
ledge confifted in knowing by heart a £ew 
words upon every iiiUefi, which conveyed no 
kind of idea. It is difficult to comprehexid how 
the £une man who reafi>ned fo jufUy and with ib 
much nicety upon the ai&irs of the world,, and 
their feveral interefb, could be fatiafied with 
fuch unintelligible jargon in almoft every thing 
dfe. The reaibn perhaps is, that mankind are 
fonder of appearing to know fomething, than 
to feek after knowledge ; and when error has 
gotten the maftery ot our minds during our 
tender age, we are at no pains to fhake off its 
yoke, but rather ftrive to fubjed ourfelves more 
to it. Hence, it comes that fo many men of 
real difcemment and genius are fo frequently 
under the dominion of popular eirors. 

Fico 
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Pico ie la MirandoU wrote indeed againft 
judicial aftrology ; but then, let us oot miftakc, 
ft was only againft the aftrology pradlifed in his 
time. He allowed of another kind, which, ac* 
cording to him, was die moft ancient and true» 
and which he faid had been negle&ed. 

In his firft propofitioh he expreffes himfelf 
thus : <^ Magic, fucb as is now pra£tifed, and 
which is condemned by the church, cannot be 
founded on truth, becaufe it depends oh thofe 
powers which arc enemies to truth/' Now by 
thefe very Vords, contradidory as they arc, it 
is evident tliat he admitted magic to be the 
work of devils, which was the .general re- 
ceived opinion ^eoncerning it. Accordingly he 
affirms that there is no virtue in heaven or 
on earth b^t what a magician can make fub- 
fervient to his purpoies : and he proves that 
words arc of efficacy in magic, becaufe God 
liiade ufe of fpeech in arranging the fcveral 
parts of the univerfc. 

Thefe thefes made more noife, and were in 
greater reputation at thofe times^ than the dif- 
(ioveries of Newton, or the inveftigation of the 
great Locke in our davs. Pope Innocent VIIF. 
caufed thirteen propbutions of this great body 
of doflrihe to be cenfurcd ; a cenfiire which re- 
fembled the decifions of thofe Indians who con- 
demned the opinion of the earth's being fupportcd 
by a dragon, becaufe, according to them; none 
but an elephant was able to fupport it. Pico de 
fa Mirandola drew up an apology-for his propo- 
fitions, in which he complains of thofe who 
had cenfurcd hini, and fays, that being in com- 
pany with one of them, who was inveighing 
bitterly againft the cabala, he aiked him if he 

Juicw 
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knew what was meant by tbe word cabala. A 
.pretty tjucftion truly ! anfwered the fchoolman ; 
does not every body know that he was an 
heretic, who wrote againft Jefus Chriftf 

At length it became neceflary for pope Alex*- 
ander VI. who at leaft had the merit of def- 
pifing thefe frivolous difputes, to fend him his 
abfolution. It is remarkable that he a6led 
in the fame manner by Pico de la MiranSoIa 
and Savonarola. 

CHAP. LXXXIX. 

•Of Pope AiEXANDEii VI. and Lewis XIL 

of FkANCE. 

POPE AJixander VI. was at that time en-» 
gaged in two great defigns, one was to re*^ 
ftore to the pontifical demefnes, the many ter- 
ritories which it was pretended they had been 
deprived of, and the othter to procure a crown 
for his fon Caefy Borgia. Infamous as his 
condud was, it did not in the leaft impair 
bis authority, and the people of Rome raifed 
no feditJons againft him. He was4)ublicly ac- 
cufed of a criminal correfpondence with his 
own fifter Lucretia, whom he took avicay from 
three hufbands, fucceffively ; the laft of whom 
( Alphonfo of Arragon) he caufed to ^e^aflaffi- 
nated, that he might beftowher in marriage on 
the heir of the houfe of Efte. Thefe nup- 
tials were celebrated in the Vatican by themoft 
infamous diveriions that debauch had ever in- 
Vai^ lUk -K vented 
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vented for the confufion of modefty. Fifty 
courtezans danced naked before this inceftuous 
family, and prizes were given to thofe who ex- 
hibited the moft lafcivious motions. The duke 
of Gandia, and Caefar Borgia, at that time arcb- 
biihop of Valentia in Spain, and cardinal, were 
iaid to have publicly difputed the favours of 
their fifter Lucretia, The Duke of Gandia 
was* aiTafnnated in Rome, and Caefar Borgia 
was fufpeSed as the author of his death. Tnc 
perfonal eflates of the cardinals belong at their 
deceafe to the pope, and Alexander was ftrongly 
fufpefted of having haftened the death of more 
than one member of the facred college, that 
he might become their heir; notwithftanding 
all which the people of Rome obeyed without 
murmuring, and thh pontiff's friend(hip wai 
fought by all the potentates of Europe. 

Lewis XII. king of France, who fucceeded 
Charles VIII. was more earneft tkian any other 
in feeking an alliance with Alexander: he had 
more reafons than one for this ; he wanted to 
be divorced from his wife, the daughter of Lewis 

XI. with whom he had confummated his mar- 
riage, and lived ih wedlock fqf above two and 
twenty years, but without having had any chil- 
dren. No law, excepting the law of nature^ 
could author-ife fuch a feparation ; and yet dif- 
guft and policy made it neceffary. 

Anne of Brittany, the widow of Charles 
VIII. ftill retained that inclination for Lewis 

XII. wt|f h fhe had felt for him when duke of 
Orleans ; and unlefs he married her, Brittany 
would be for ever loft to the crown of France. 
It was an antient but dangerous cuftom to ap- 
ply to the court of Rome for permiffion to 

I marry 
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marry a relation, or to put away a wife ; for 
tbefe kind of marriages or divorces having be-^ 
come neceflary to the ftate, the tranquility of a 
kingdom confequently depended upon the pope's 
manner of thinking ; and the popes were fre* 
quently enemies to France. 

Xhe other reafon which united Lewis XII. 
to Alexander VI. was the defire he had to de- 
fend his fatal claim to the dominions of Italy. 
Lewis claimed the dutchy of Milan in right of 
one of his grandmothers, who was a filler of a 
Vifcontiy who had been in pofleiSon of that 
principality ; but this claim was oppofed by the 
exclufive right granted to Lewis the Moor by 
the emperor IVfaximilian, who had likewife 
married Lewis's niece. 

The public feudal law was fo changeable, 
that it could only be interpreted by the law of 
force. This dutchy of Milan, the ancient 
kingdom of the Lombards, was a fief of the 
empire, and it had not been determined whe- 
ther it was a male or female fief, or whether 
the daughters had a right of inheritance. The 
grandmother of Lewis XII. who was daughter 
to Vifconti duke of Milan, had by heir mar- 
riage-contrad only the county of Afti.. This 
marriage-contrad proved the caufe of all the 
miferies of Italy, the difgraces of Lewis XII. 
and the misfortunes of ^ Francis I. Almoft ail 
the Italian flates were thus flu£iuating in un- 
certainty, unable either to recover their liberty, 
or to determine what mafter they were to be- 
long to. 

, The claim of Lewis XII. on Naples was the 
Jao^ ^ tba( of Charles VIIL 

K 2. Cafar 
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Caefar Borgia, the pope's baftard, was char- 
ged with the commif!k>n of carrying the bull of 
divorce to France, and negotiating with the 
king on the meafures relating to this conaueil. 
Borgia did not leave Rome till he was auurtd 
of the dutchy of ValentinoiS) a company of 
one hundred armed men^ and a peniion of 
twenty thoufand livres, all which Lewis granted 
him, together with his promife to procure for 
him the king of Navarre's After. Ciefar Borgia 
then, notwithftanding hts being a deacon m 
archbifhop, changed bis eccleftaftical chara^r 
for a fecular one ; and the pope^ bis father^ 
gmnted a difpenfation at one and the fame time 
to his fon to quit the church, and to the king 
of Fi'ance to quit his wife* Matters were 

?[uickly agreed upon, and Lewis prepared for a 
re(h invalion of Italy. 

In this enterprize he had the Venetians on 
his fide, who were to have a (hare in the iboiU 
of the Milanefe. They had already taken Bref* 
fan and the country ot Bergamo, and aimed af 
nothing lefs than the pofle%on of Cremona, to 
which they had as much right as to Conftan- 
tinople. 

The emperor Maxiiuiliani whofe bufinefs it 
wa^to have defended the duke of Mi!an> bis 
father-in-hw and vaflal, againft France, his 
natural'enemy, was not at that time in a con- 
dition to afGft him in perfon. He could wiA 
difficulty make head againft the Swifs, who 
had effedlually driven the Auftrians out of all 
the places they had been poileiled of in their 
country. Maximilian therefore aded upon this 
occafion the feigned part of indifierence. 

Lewis 
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Lewis XIL tennmated atnicably fome dif- 
putes he had with this emperor's fon« Philip 
the Handfome, father to Charles V. afterwards 
fovereign of the Low Countries ; and tbisPhi^ 
lip Sid homage in perfon to France for the 
counties of Flanders and Artois. This ho- 
mage was received by Guy de Rochefort, chan- 
cellor of France, in the following manner : 
The chancellor feated and covered, held be- 
tween his hands thoie of the prince joined to- 
gether, who, ftanding uncovered, and without 
his fword and girdle, pronounced thefe words : 
^' I do homage to Moafieur the king, for my 
peerages of Flanders, Artois, &c." 

Lewis having likcwife renewed the treaties 
made with England by Charles VIU. and being 
Aow iecuve on all fides, at leaft for a time, 
made his armypafs the Alps. It is to be re*- 
marked, tfeit when he entered u}x>n this war, 
inftead of encreailng the taxes he dimini/lied 
them, and this indulgence £rft procured him 
from bis fubjeds the title of Father of his 
Country. But at the fame time he fold a 
number of this pofts called Royal offices, ef- 
pecially thofe in the finances. Would it not 
then have been better to have impofed a regular 
and equal tax upon the people, than to have 
introduced a fiiameful venality in the pofts of 
that country, of which he pretended to be the 
> fziheri This cuftom of putting employs up to 
(ale came from Italy : in Rome they had for a 
long time fold the places in the apoftolic cham<- 
4>er, and it is but of late years that the popes 
iiave abolished this pernicious cuftom. 

The army which Lewis XII. fcnt over the 

Alps, was uot more confiderable than that with-, 

K 2 which 
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which Charles VIII. had conquered Naples; 
but what muft appear ftran^e is, that Lewis the 
Moor, tho' only duke of Milan, Parma, and 
Placentia, and lord of* Genoa, had an army 
altogether as ftrong as that of the king of 
France. 

It was now feen for the fecond time 

^99 ^hat the Furia Francefe could do againft 
Italian cunning. The king s army in twenty 
days time made itfelf matter of the ftate of Mi- 
lan and of Genoa, while the Venetians occu- 
pied the territory of Cremona. 

Lewis XII. after having conquered tbefe 
beautiful provinces by his generals, made his 
entry into Milan, where he received the depu- 
ties from the Italian ftates, as a perfonwho 
was their fovereign arbiter \ but no fooner was 
he returned to Lyons,- than that negligendb 
which almoft always fucceeds knpetuoiityy 
loft the French Milan, in the fame manner as 
it had loft them Naples. Lewis Ac 

^ Moor, duruig this tranfient reftoradon) 
payed a gold ducat for the head of every French* 
man brought to him. Then Lewis XII. madean* 
other effort, and fent his general Lewis de la 
Tren-ouille to repair the former overfiehts, who 
again entered the dutchy of Milan. The Swift, 
who fmce the death of Charles VIII. had nude 
ufe of the liberty they had recovered, to difpofe 
of their fervices to whomfoever would pay for* 
them, were in great numbers among the Ail- 
diery of the French army, as well as in that of 
the Milanefe. It is remarkable, that the dukes 
of Milan were the iirft princes who took the 
Swifs into pay. Maria Sforza fet this example 
to the reft or the princes of Europe. 

But 
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But on this occafion fome captains of this na- 
tion, which had hitherto refembled ancient 
Sparta, in its liberty, equality, poverty, and 
courage, ftained the honour of their country by 
their greedinefs of money. The dulce of Milan 
had trufted the care of his perfon to thefe 
people, preferably to his Italian fubje£b ; but 
they foon proved how unworthy they were of 
fuch confidence, by entering into a compofition 
with the French, and confining the duke in the 
city of Novarra ; and all the favour he could 
procure at their hands, was to march 
out of the city with them in a Swifs ^ 
drefs, and a halbert in his hand. In this dif- 

Piife he marched through the ranks of the 
rench army; but thofe who had fo bafely fold 
him quickly difcovered him to the enemy, and 
be was taken prifoner and condu<5ied to Pierre- 
cn-Cife, and from thence to the fame tower of 
.Bourges where Lewis XII. had been himfelf 
confined when duke of Orleans • ; from thence 
he was afterwards removed to Loches, where 
he lived for ten years, not (hut up in an Iron 
cage, as vulgar report has it, but treated With 
diftinftion, and allowed during the laft years 
of his confinement to go any where within five 
league of the caftle. 

Lewis XII. now become mafter of Milan and 
Genoa, refolved to get pofleffion of Naples 
alfo ; but he feared that fame Ferdinand the 
Catholic who had once before driven the French 
from that country. 

Therefore as he had before joined with the 
Venetians for the conqueft of Milan, and had 

• See Chap. Ixxxv. 
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given them part of the fpoils, he now entered 
into an eiigagennent of the fame nature with 
Ferdinand, for the conqtieft of Naples, that 
prince preferring a fliare in the fpoils of his fa- 
mily to the honour of fuccourihg it ; and by 
this treaty l^e divided with France the kingdom 
of Frederic, the laft king of the baftard-brandi 
cf Arragon. His catholic majefty kept Apulia 
and Calabria to himfelf, and the relt went to 
France. 

Pope Alexander VL the ally of Lewis XII. 
engaged in thb confpiracy agatnft an innocent 
monarch, his feudatory, and granted to thefe 
two kings the iuveftiturehe had before beftowed 
upon the king of Naples. The catholic king 
Tent the fame general Gonfalvo iie Cordova to 
Naples under pretence of affifting his relation^ 
but in reality to overwhelm him. The French 
•now invade the kingdom by fea and land, and 
the Nea^dctans were not atcuftomcd to lifl: 
tlitir liws in defence of dieh: kings. 

The unfortunate monarch betiafed 
^5^^ by his own relation, pre&d by the 
French arms, and .deftitute oi all refouice, 
.chofe rather to put hintfelf into the hands of 
Lewis Xil. whom he looked upon as a gene- 
rous enemy, than to truft to the catholic kin& 
wiio had behaved with fuch perfidy towards 
htm. Accordindy he demanded a pallpoit from 
the French to leave his kingdom, and anri?ed 
in France with five galleys ; there he lived upon 
a penfibn granted him by the king, of one hun- 
tliTd and tvmntry thoufand livres, of our prefent 
money. Strange defUny for a fovereign prince! 

Lewis XII. then had at one time a duke of 
Milan for his prifoner, and a' king of Naples* 

afol* 
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a follower of his court, and his penlloner. The 
republic of Genoa was one of his provinces j^ 
his people were moderauly taxed, and his king- 
dom tbi2 moft flouriftiing in the world, and 
wanted nothing but the induftry of corr.merce 
^ad the repudiation of theliberal ^rts, which, as 
we fli^l hereafter foe, yrer^i the peculiar lot 
of Italy. 



CHAP. XC. 

'The ViHainies of the Faintly of Alexander- 
VI. and of Cjesar fioROiA. Sequel of" 
Affairs between Lewis ^XII. ^nd Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic Death of Pope.- 
Alexander. 

Alexander VI. efFeQed that in a lefs de— 
. gree, which Lewis XII. executed in the.- 
greater. He fubdued the fiefs in Romania by 
the arms of bis fon ; every thing feemed to- 
confpire to the aggrandizement of this fon,.. 
who neverthelefs had but little enjoyment of^ 
his good fortune, and laboured, without know— 
ingit, for the church-patrimony. 

T^here was not any one aft of oppfeffion. 
artifice, heroic courage, or villainy, which- 
C^efar Borgia left unpraftifed. , He made ufe of 
more vt and dexterity to get poffeflion of eight 
or ten little towns, and to rid himfelf of a few 
noblemen that flood in his way, than Ale^^an- 
der, Gengis-Oan, Tamerlane, or Mahomet> 
had done to fubdue the greater part of the ha- 
bitable globe Indigencies were fold to raife 
K j uoopa. 
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troops ; and we are aflfured by cardind Bembo» 
•that, in the territories of Venice alone, there 
were as many difpofed of as anu>unted to one 
thoufand fix hundred gold marks. The tenth 
penny was levied on all the revenues of the 
clergy, under pretence of a war againft the 
Turks, when, inftead of that, it was only to 
carry on a flight fkirmifh near the gates of 
Rome. 

Firft they feized upon the eftates of the Co* 
lonnas and Savatelli, in the neighbourhood of 
.Rome. Borgia next made himfelf mafter, partly 
by artifice, and partly by force, of Forii, Faenza^ 
Rimini, Iniola, and Piombino, and in the 
courfe of thefe petty conquefts, perfidy » aflafli- 
nation, and poifon, were the chief arms he 
ufed. He demanded, in the name of the pope, 
troops and artillery from the duke of Uri>ino, 
which he e'mployea againft this very duke, and 
drove him out of his dominions. He drew 
the lord of Camerino to a conference, where 
he caufed him to be ftrangled, together 
with two of his fons. He engaged, upoa 
the furety of the moft folemn oaths, four noble- 
men, viz. the dukes of Gravina, OliverottOt 
Fagolo, and Vitelli, to come and treat with 
him near Senigallia, who fell into the ambuA 
he had prepared for them ; and Oliverotto and 
Vitclli were, by his orders, moft inhumanly 
murdered. Could one fuppofe that Vitelli, 
when in the agonies of death, ihould befeecb 
his murderer to obtain for him of the pope hit 
father ah indulgence in ariicub tmrtis F and yet 
this is aflertcd by cotemporary writers. Nor 
thing can better ftiew the weaknefs of man- 
kind, and the force, of perfuafion. If Caefar 

Borgim 
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Borgia had died before his father Alexander, 
of that poifon which it is pretended they had 
prepared for the cardinals, and of which both 
of them drank by miftake ; if Borgia had been 
thefirft, I fay, who had died on this occailon, 
it would have been no matter of furprize to 
bave heard him a(k a plenary indulgence of his 
father. 

Alexander^VI. at the fame time apprehended 
the relations of thefe unfortunate noblemen, 
and had them ftrangled in the caftle of St. An- 
gelo. What is truly deplcrable is, that Lewis 
All. the father of his people, countenanced 
thefe barbarities of the pope in Italy, and fuf- 
fered him with impunity to {bed the blood of 
thefe vi^ms for the fake t)f being affifled by 
him in conquering Naples. Thus, what is 
called policy and the intereft of the flate made 
him unjuftly partial to Alexander. What a po- 
licy, what an intereft of ftate muft that be, 
which led him to abet the oppreffions of a man 
by whom he was foon afterwards betrayed him- 
felf! 

It was the deftiny of the French to conquer 
Naples, and to be again expelled from it, Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, who had betrayed the laft 
king of Naples, who was his relation, did not 
prove more faithful to Lewis XII. who was his 
ally, but foon entered into an agreement with 
pope Alexander, to deprive that prince of his 
ihare in the partition. 

Gonfalvo de Cordova, who fo well merited 
the title of the Great Captain, though not of 
the good man, and who ufed to fay that the 
web of honour fhould be /lightly wpve, firft de- 
ceived the French^ and then conquered them. 
K 6 It 
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It appesrrs to me, that the French conimndcrt 
have in general a greater ihare of that cour^ 
>vhich honour infpires^ than of che artifice ae- 
cefiary for condu£ling great affairs. Theduke 
of Nemours, a defcenoant of Clovis, who was 
then at the head of the French arnw^ chal- 
lenged Gonfalvo to finale combat $ Gonlaivo 
replied by defeating his army feveral tioies, ef- 
• pecially at Cerignola in Apuloi, ti^ere 

^ ^ Nemours himfelf was flain with four 
thoufand of his men. It is faid, that not above 
nine Spaniards were killed in this battle, an 
evident proof that Gonfalvo had made choke 
of an advantageous poft, that Nemours wanted 
prudence, and that his foIdiersweredifliearruMi. 
The famous chevalier Bayard, in v^in fuflaioed 
alone, on a narrow bridge, the attack of tiro 
hundred of the enemy. His refiftance was gfo- 
rious, but it anfwered no purpofe. 

In this war they firft found out a new method of 
dcAroying mankind. Peter of Navarre, a lbl» 
dier of fortune, and a great general among the 
Spaniards, difcovered the ufe of mines, and 
made the firft trial of them upon the French* 
Notwiihftanding this ill fuccefs, the king- 
dom of France was at that tio^ {o powerfsJ, 
that Lewis XII. found himfelf Me to fend 
three armies at once into the field, and a large 
fleet to fea. Of thefe three armies one was 
deflined againft Naples, and the two others for 
Rouflillon and Fontarabta ; but not one of 
them made any progrefs, and that ^fent againft 
Naples quickly met with an entire defeat* At 
length Lewis XIL loft his (hare of the king- 
dom of Naples beyond all recovery. 

Soon 
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-Soon rfter, ltd v was delivered from 
.pope Afcjcander VI. and his fon. All ^ ^ 
hiftoiians Ikave taken pka(«Lre in tranfmittiiHg 
.to peftenity that this pope died of the poifon he 
iiad prepared for feveral cardinals, wbooi he 
Jiad invited to an emertainmant. An end fuiit- 
able to his life ! 

But there ikems yery little probability iin ^his 
fiory. It is pretended, that being in uifgent 
neceffity of money, he wanted to iiriierit the 
cftates of thefe cardinals ; but it is -proved that 
>Ciefar Borgta carried away one hundred thou- 
^fand gold ducats out of his father's treafury 
isfter his death, .confequently this want of money 
was not real. Befides, how came this -miAake 
in the bottle of poifoned uvine, which is faid 
to haveoccaftoned this pope's death, and brought 
•iis fon to the brink of the grave ? Men who 
Slave been long converfant with crimes of this 
nature, leave no room for making fuch mif- 
takes. No perfon is memioned as having made 
this confeffion ; it would feem very difficult 
then to have^come at the information. If when . 
the pope died this had been known to be the 
caufe of his death, thofe who were intended to 
be poifoned muft have likewife come to iibe 
knowledge of it, and tiiey would hardly have 
permitted Borgia to take quiet pofieffion of his 
father's treafures. The people, who frequently 
hate their mafters, ,and muft have held fuch 
.madders in particular execration, though they 
might have been kept under during Alexander -s 
Jtfe-'time, would undoubtedly have broke out 
at >his death, would have difturbed the funeral > 
obfequies of fuch a monfter, and have torn his 
4ibominable ion in pieces. In fine^ the journal of 

the 
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the Borgia family fays, that the pope at the ageof 
72 was attacked with a violent tertian, which foon 
turned to a continual fever, and proved mortal: 
this is not the cffc^ of poifon. It is faid more- 
over, that the duke of Borgia caufed himfelf to 
be fewed up ih a mule's belly : I fhould be glad 
to know to what fort of poilon a mule^s belly is 
an antidote, and how this/lying man could go 
to the Vatican, and fetch thence his father's mo- 
ney ? Was he fhut up in his mule when he 
carried it off? 

It is certain, that after the pope's death there 
was a fedition in Rome ; the Colonnas and the 
Uriini entered it in arms. This then was the 
moft proper time for accufmg the father and 
fon of fuch a crime. In fine, pope Julius II. 
who was the fworn enemy of this family, and 
who had the duke of Borgia for a long time in 
his power, never imputed that to him which 
was fo univerfally laid to his charge. 

But, on the other hand, how happens it that 
cardinal Bembo, Guidciardin, Paul Jovius, To- 
mafi, and fo many other writers of thofe times, all 
agree in this ftrange accufation ? Whence luch 
a multitude of particular circumftances ? And 
why do they pretend to give the very name of 
the poifon made ufe of upon this occafion, 
which it feems was called Cantarella ? To all 
this it may be anfwered, that it is no difficult 
matter to invent circumftances in an accufation, 
and that in one of fo horrible a nature it was 
neceifary to give the colouring of probability. 

Alexander VI. left behind him a more d&- 
teftable memory in Europe, than Nero or Ca- 
ligula in the Roman empire ; the fan<ftity of his 
ftation adding a double weight to his guilt. Ne- 
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rcrthelefs, Rome was indebted to him for her 
temporal greatnefs ; and it was this pontiiF who 
enabled his rucceflbrs to hold at times the ba- 
lance of Italy. 

His fon loft all the fruits of his crimes, and 
the .church profited by them. Almoft all the 
cities which he had conquered, either by fraud 
• or force, chofe another matter as foon as his fa- 
ther died ; and pope Julius II. obliged him foon 
after to deliver up the reft, fo that he had no- 
thing left of all his wicked greatnefs. Every 
thing reverted to the holy fee, who reaped 
more benefit from his wickednefs than from the 
abilities of all its pop'es, affifted by the arms of 
religion. 

IVlachiave] pretends that he had fo well con- 
certed his meafures, that he muft have been 
matter of Rome and the whole ecctefiattical 
ftate after the death of his father, but that it 
was impoifible for him to forefee that he him* 
felf fhould be at the point of, death at the very 
time that Alexander finifhed his life. 

In a very (hort time' he was abandoned hy 
friends, enemies, allies, relations, and all the 
world ; and he who had betrayed fo many, was 
hlmfelf at length betrayed j. Gonfalvo de Cor- 
dova, the Great Captain, with whom he had 
trufted hlmfelf, fent him prifoner to Spain. 
Lewis XII. took from him his dutchy of Va- 
lentinois, and his penfion. At lengthy having 
found means to efcape from his prifon, he took 
refuge in Navarre. Courage, which is not a 
virtue, but a happy qualification, alike com- 
mon io the wicked and the virtuous, did not 
forfake him in his diflrefles j and, while he was 
in his afylum, he ftill kept up to every part oif 
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his xrhaoadter^ lie carried on intrigues* and com- 
iDftnded in perfon the army of tb^ king of Na- 
Ycrce, bis fatber-in-Iaw, durJi^g a war which 
that prince entered into at his advice to dif- 
po^eTs his ^valOblis of their eftattes, as he himfelf 
had /orinerly dooe .by the vaiTals of the ho]y 
foe. He was (lain fighting. A glorious -end ! 
whereas, we iTee in the courfe of this hiftory, 
lawful foyereigas, and men of the ftri<3eft vir- 
tue, iaU by the band of the common execi^ioner* 

C H A P. XCL 

Se(}uel of the Politicax* Concerns of 
LEWIS XII. 

THE French might poffibly have repof- 
felled themfelves of Naples, as they had 
done of Milan -, but the ambition of cardinal 
d'Amboife, prime minifter to Lewis XII. was 
the occafion of lofme that ftate for ever. Chau- 
mont d'Amboife, archM(hop of Rouen, fo much 
admired for having only a Angle benefice, but 
who had at learft another in the kingdom of 
Trance, which he governed without controuJ, 
wanted one of a more elevated rank. He 
aimed at the papacy after the death of Alex- 
ander VI. and he muft have been eledled, 
liad his politics been equal to his ambition. 
He was matter of great treafures. The army 
'which was going to invade Naples was then 
at the gates of Rome : but the Italian car- 
dinals perfuaded him to remove it to a greater 
.diftance, pretending that the ele^on would by 
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that means appear more free, and confequcntly 
be of greater validity. He gave into the fnare> 
drew off the army, and ti^ cardinal 
Julian de la »Rovere, caufed Pius III. ^ 3 
to be eleded, who lived not quite a month to. 
enjov his new dignity. After his« death car-* 
dinal Julian, called Julius II. was himfelf 
made pope, and the rainy feafon coming on, 
prevenHd the French from pafling the Garig-^ 
hfio, and favoured- the operations of Gon- 
falvo of Cordova. Thus cardinal d'Amboife, 
who neverthelefs f afles for a wife man, loft 
himfelf the tiara, and his mafter the kingdon 
of Naples. 

A fecond fault of another kind with which 
he is reproached is the unaccountable treaty of 
Blois, by which the king's council, with oae- 
ftroke of a pen, mutilated and deftroyed the 
French monarchy. By this treaty the king 
gave his only daughter, by Anne of Brittany, in 
marriage to the grandfon of the emperor, and 
Ferdinand the X^tholic, his two greateft ene- 
mies ; this young prince was the fame who a^ 
terwards proved the fcourge and terror of 
France, and all Europe, by the name of Charles 
the £ith. Can it be fuppofed that he was to 
have in dowry with his wife all the entire pro- 
vinces of Brittany and Burgundy, with an ab- 
folute ceffion on the part of France too, of all 
her rights to Milan and Genoa ? and yet all 
this did Lewis XU. give away from his king- 
dom, in cafe he fhould die without ifTue male* 
There can be no excufe for a treaty of fo ex- 
traordinary a kind, unlefs by faying that the 
king and the cardinal d'Amboife had no inten- 
tion to keep it, and that in Ihort Ferdinand 
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had taught the cardinal the art of diffimulation. 
I co6 Accordingly, we find that the general 
5 eftates in an aflembly held at Tours rc- 
monftrated againft this fatal fcheme. Perhaps 
the king, who began to repent of what he had 
done, wa8»artful enough to get his kingdom to 
demand that of him which he did not dare to 
do of his own accord ; or perhaps he yielded to 
the remonftrances of the nation from^he pure 
diflates of reafon. In fine, the heircfs of Anne 
of Brittany was taken from the heir of Auftria 
and Spain, as her mother had been from the 
emperor Maximilian. She was then married to 
the count of Angoulefme, afterwards Francis I. 
and Brittany, M^hich had been twice annexed 
to the crown of France, and was twice very 
near flipping through its hands, was now in- 
corporated with it 3 and Burgundy likewife was 
ftill preferved. 

Lewis XIL is accufed of committing another 
error in joining in a league againft his allies, 
the Vemtii^ns, with all their fecret enemies. 
' And it was an unheard-of event, that fo many 
kings fhould confpire to deftroy a republic, 
which* not above three * hundred years before, 
was 8 town of fifhermen, who afterwards be- 
came illuftrious and opulent merchants* 
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CHAR XCIL 

Of the League of Cambray, and its Con- 
fequcDces. Of Pope Julius II. &c. 

POPE Julius II. who was a native of Sa- 
vona, in the Genoefe dominions, could 
not without indignation fee his country under 
the French yoke. Genoa had lately made an 
effort to recover its ancient liberty, for which 
Lewis XII. punifhed that republic with more 
oftentation than rigour. He entered the city 
with his fword drawn, and ordered all its char- 
ters to be burnt in his prefence. He after- 
wards caufed a throne to be eredled on an high 
JcafFold, in the market*place, and obliged the 
principal citizens of Genoa to come to the foot 
of this fcaftbld, and there upon their knees to 
hear their fcntence which was only to pay a 
line of one hundred thoufand gold crowns : he 
then built a^cicadel to awe the city, which he 
called the bridle of Genoa. 

The pope, who, like the reft of his prede- 
ceflbrs, was defirous to drive all foreigners out 
of Italy, endeavoured to fend the French over 
the Alps again ; but he was willing, in the firft 
place, to get the Venetians to join with him, 
and that they (hould begin by reftoring to him 
feveral cities, to which the holy fee had pre- 
tenfions, the greateft part of which had been 
wrefted from their poffeflbrs bv Caefar Borgia, 
duke of Valentinois : and the Venetians, ever 
watchful of their interefts, had immediately af- 
ter the death of Alexander VI. feized upon the 
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towns of Rimini and Faenza, and feveral lands 
in Bologna, Ferrara, and the dtitchy of Urbino: 
thefe conqueftsthey were determined to keep. 
Julius II. then made ufe of the French to op- 
pofe the Venetians, whom be had before en- 
deavoured to arm againft the French : nor did 1 
be think the French alone fufEcientt but tikr I 
deavoured to draw all the other powers of Eur I 
rope into the league., I 

There was hardly one fovereign who had not 
fome demand on the territories of this republic. 
The emperor Maximilian had unlimited prc- 
tenlions as emperor ; and beiides, Verona, Pa- 
dua, Vicenza, the marche of Trevizana, and 
Friuli, lay convenient for him. Ferdinand the 
"Catholic, king of Arragon, might take back I 
^fbme fea-port towns in Naples, which he had 
^edgcd to the Venetians.. This would hate 
•been an eafy way of paying off his debts. The 
^king of Hungary had pretenfions to a part of 
Dalmatia. The duke of Savoy might alfb cfadm 
-the ifland of Cyprus, in virtue of his alliance 
^ith the priBces of that country, -who were 
now extinit. The people of Florence likewife, 
as near neighbours, might come in for their 
(hare in thefe demands. 

i<o8 Almoft all the powers who were at 
t, enmity with each other, fufpended Adr 
private difputes to join in the general leagtie 
fet on foot at Cambray, againft the Venetians. 
The Turk, who was the natural enemy of 
this republic, but then at peace with her, was 
the only power who did not accede to this 
treaty. Never were fo many kings in league 
againft ancient Rome. Venice was as rich as 
ail the confederates together. To riiis rcfource 
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ih« trufte4, aiid that diffemion which ihe wifely 
judged would fpeedily happen among (o many 
confederates* It was in her power to appeafe 
Julius IL who was the chief profooter of this 
league : but ihe diPlained to make any con- 
ceffion, and dared the fury of the fterm. This 
was (Terhapa th^only time the Veneiiaas wer« 
rafb. . 

The pope began bis declaration of war by 
excommunications, which at that time were 
held in more -contempt at Venice than in any 
other nation whatever^ Lewis XIL. fent ai^ 
herald at arms to the doge to denounce w?r in 
form againft biftij at tbefam^ tijjne he dem^nd- 
^d the reftitution of the territories of Cremona^ 
'which he himfelf had ceded to the Venetians 
when they aflifted him in retaking Milan j and 
moreover laid claim to Brefcia, Bergamo, and 
feveral other territories. 

The rapid fuccefs which had always accom* 
panied the French army in the beginning of aB 
their expeditions did not fail them in this.. 
Lewis Xn. at the head of his army routed the 
Venetian forees in the famous battle of 
Agnadello, fought near the river Adda, ^ " 
Immediately upon this viHofy every one of the 
confederates feized upon his pretended lot. 
Julius IL made himfelf mailer of all Romania. 
Thus the popes, who as we are informed bv 
hiftory, owed their firft demefiies to a Frencn 
emperor, were now obliged to the'viftorious 
army of Lewis XII. king of France, for the 
reft 5 and from that memorable day they be- 
came po&flfed of almoftthe whole of thefe ter- 
dtori^s which they at prefcnt occupy, 
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■ The emperor's troops in the mean time ad« 
vanced towards Friuli, and feized upon Tricfte, 
which has ever fmce remafned in me houfe of 
Auftria. The Spaniards laid hold of- the Ve- 
netian poflei&ons in Calabria ; and even the 
duke of Ferraia, and the marquis of Mantua, 
who were formerly generals in the Venetian 
fervice, had a fliare in the general fpoil. Ve- 
nice now exchanged her fool-hardy courage for 
the deepeft confternation. She abandoned all 
her towns on the terra iirma, releafed Padua 
and Verona from their oath of allegiance, and 
reduced to her antient Lagunes, fued for mercj 
to the emperor Maximilian, whofc great fuc- 
cefs made him inflexible. 

And now pope Julius having fulfilled his 
firft delign, which was that of aggrandizing 
the fee of Rome, on the ruins of Venice, be- 
gan to think of the fecond, which was to drive 
the barbarians, as diey were called, out of 
Italy. 

Lewis XII. was returned to France, wbete 
like Charles VIII. he remained as negligent in 
fecuxing his^conquefts as he had been eager to 
make them. The pope granted the Venetians 
liis pardon, who, (Smewhat recovered from their 
firft cohfternation, continued to make head 
againft the emperor. 

At length Julius entered Into a league with 
this republic againft thofe very French whom 
he had before invited to affift in oppreffing i(« 
His aim was to ruin all the foreign powers iu 
Italy by the afms of each other, and to ex- 
terminate the fmall retrains of German autbo* 
rity yet left in that country, and to raife Italy 
«o a refpeOable and powerful ftate of which 

the 
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th« (overcign pontiff might be the 'chief. To 
compafs his proge^i he fpared neither negoci* 
ations, money, nor pains. He dire£led the 
war in perfon, he attended in the trenches, and 
braved death in* all its fhapes. He is blamed 
by moft hiftorian» for his ambition and obfti-*. 
nacy : but they ought to do juftice to his con-. 
fummate courage, and the grandeur of his 
views. 

A frefh error committed by Lewis XIL fa- 
voured the defigns of Pope Julius. Lewis was 
fond of that oeconomy which is a virtue in a 
peaceable adminiftration, but a vice in the pro-, 
fecution of great undertakings. 

By a mi&ken difcipline the chief ftrength 
of an army was at that time centered in the. 
gendarmerie, who fought either on foot or on 
horfeback ; and the French had never been at- 
the pains to form a good body of infantry of 
their own, which however was very eafy to be. 
done, as experience has fince fhe wn. The kings 
of France then always kept a body of German 
and Swifs foot in their pay. 

It is well known that the Swifs infantry, 
greatly contributed to the conqueft of Milan., 
In this bufmefs they had not only fold their 
lives, but even their honour, by betraying Lewis 
the Moor*. The Swifs cantons now demanded 
an augmentation of pay from Lewis, which he 
refufed to comply with. The pope took advan- 
tage of this conjundure : he wheedled the 
Swifs, he gave them money, and flattered them 
with the title of defenders of the church. 'He 
fent emiflfaries amongft them to preach againft 

• See Chap. Ixxxix* 
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the French : a pcopk naturally of a warlike 
-difpofition, ran in crouds to hear the(e fer- 
mons. What was this but pleaching up i 
crufade ? 

It may have been ohferred, that through an 
unaccountable concurrence •of circummmces 
and conjun^ures, the French were now be- 
come allies to the Germans, whofe declare! 
enemies they had been on fo many former o^ 
oafions. Nay they were even their vafllals ; for 
Lewis XII. had purchafedfor one hundred thov^ 
fand gold crowns, the inveftiture of the dutcby 
of Milan j of the emperor, who was neither a 
powerful ally nor a* faithful friend, and who, as 
•emperor, could not be fuppofed to love eidier 
the French or the pope. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, whofe dupe Lewis 
had always been^ deferted the league of Cam* 
bray as foon as he had gotten pol&ffion of the 
.places he claimed in Calabria. He had pre- 
vailed on the pope to grant him the full and 
entire inveftiture of the kingdom of Naples, 
who by this means bound him firmly in his in* 
tereft ; fo that Julius, by his fuperior flcHl in 
^politics, gained over not only the Venetians, 
•the Swifs, and the kingdom of Naples, but 
alfo the EngliOi, while France was left to bear 
the brunt of the war alone. 

Lewis XII. upon being attacked bf 
*j^^ the pope, called an aflembly of the bn- 
ihops at Tours, to know whether he m^ht 
fafely defend hnnfelf ^gainft the pontiff, zni 
whether the excommunications of this latter 
would be valid. In thefe more enlightened 
-days, we may be furprifed that fuch queftions 
^ere thought neceflary, but we Ihould confider 
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the prejudices of the times ; and here I cannot 
forbear remarking the firft cafe of confcience 
which was propofed in this aflfembly. The 
prefident put the queftion, whether or no the 
pope had a right to declare war on an occafion 
that did not relate to religion or the church 
patrimony ; it was anfwered in the negative. 
Now it IS plain, that the queftion here pro* 
pofed was not that which fhould have been 
afked, and that the anfwer was contrary to 
what (hould have been given : for in matters 
of religion or church pofleffions, a bf{hop> if 
we believe the holy fcriptures, Ihould be fo far 
from making war, that he is only to pray and 
to fuffer; but in a political affair, a pope not 
only may, but ought to affift his allies, and 
revenge the caufe of Italy. Befides, the pope 
made war at this time to increafe the church 
demefnes by the addition of Ferrara and Bo- 
logna, whofe pofleflbrs were under the pro- 
tection of France, 

This French aflembly made a more noble 
anfwer, when it refolved to abide by the prag- 
matic fan£lion of Charles VIII. to ftop all fu- 
ture remittances to Rome, and to levy a fub- 
fidy on the clergy of France, for carrying on the 
war againft the pope, the Roman head of thefe 
clergy. 

The operations were begun on the fide of 
Bologna and Ferrara. The pope laid (lege to, 
Mirandola ♦ j and this pontiff*, at the age of 
feventy, appeared in the trenches armed cap- 
a-pie, vifited all the works, haftened the ope- 
rations, and entered the breach in perfon. 

f A fortified city of Modena in Italy, 
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While the pope, worn out with age, 
^S^^ was toiling under arms, the French 
king, ftill in the prime of his vigour, was hold- 
ing councils, and endeavouring to ftir up the 
ecclefiaftical powers of Chriftendom, as the 
pope did the military ones. The council was 
held at Pifa, whither feveral cardinals who 
were the pope's enemies, repaired. But this 
council of the king's proved a fruitlefs under- 
taking, while the pope's warlike enterprizes met 
with fuccefs. 

They in vain caufed medals to be ftnick at 
Paris, in which Lewis XIL was reprefentcd 
with this device perdam Babylonis nonun. I will 
deftroy even the name of Babylon. It was 
Ihameful to boaft of what he was ib little able 
to execute. 

Heroic deeds, and even battles gained, mzj 
ferve to render a nation famous, but can never 
increafe its power while there is an eflential 
error in the political adminiftration, which at 
length mud bring on its ruin. This is what 
happened to the French in Italy, The bnve 
chevalier de Bayard acquired univerlal admi- 
ration by his courage and generofity. Young 
Gafton de Foix made his name immortal at the 
age of twenty-three, by repulfing a large body 
of Swifs, paffing with amazing fpeed four rivers, 
beating the pope in Bologna, and gaining the 
famous battle of Ravenna, where he won its- 
mortal glory, and loft his life, Thefe rapid 
exploits made a noble figure; but the king was 
at a great diftance from bis army : his orders 
came often too late, and were fometimes con* 
tradi6bory. His pariimony at a time when 
be ought to have been lavifh in his rewards, 
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checked all emulation. Military difcipline and 
fubordination were unknown among his troops. 
The infantry was compofed of German foreign- ' 
ers, who were mercenaries attached to no in- 
tereft. The French gallantry* and that air of 
fuperiority which belongs to conquerors, at once 
irritated the fubje£ted' Italians, and made them 
jealous. At length the fatal blow was ftruck 
by the emperor Maximilian, who, gained over 
by the pope, publifhed the iniperial avocatoriay 
(or letters of recal) by which every German 
foldier, ferving in the armies of France, was 
ordered to quit them under pain of being de« 
clared a traitor to his country. 

The Swifs at the fame time came down from 
their mountains to fight againft. the French, 
who at the time of the League of Cambray had 
all Europe for their ally, and now beheld it 
up in arms againft them. Thefe mountaineers 
made an honour of bringing with them the fon 
of that Lewis the Moor, duke of Milan, whom 
they had betrayed, to expiate in fome meaiurc 
the treachery they had been guilty of towaids 
the father by crowning his fon. 

The French, who were commanded by tht 
marechal Trivulce, were obliged to abandon, 
one after another, all the towns they had taken 
from the furthermoft part of Romagna to the 
borders of Savoy. The famous Bayard made 
fome fine retreats ; but he was ftill a hero ob- 
liged to fly. There were but three months 
between the victory of Ravenna and the total 
expulfion of the French from Italy : and Lewis 
XII. had the mortification to fee young Maxi- 
milian Sforsca, fon to the deceafed duke, who 
L 2 h^d 
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had been a prifoner in his dominions, fettlej 
.upon his father's throne by the Swifs; and Ge- 
noa, where that prince had eftablifhed a kind of 
Afiatic pomp of power, refumed its liberty, and 
idrove the French out of its territories. 

The Swife, who from mercenaries to the 
French king, were now become his enemies, 
laid fiege to the city of DijoA with twenty 
thoufand men. Paris itfelf was ftruck with 
flread; and Lewis de la Tremouille, governor of 
the province of Burgundy, could not get rid of 
thefe invaders, without paying them twenty 
thoufand crowns in ready money, with a pro- 
mife in the king's name of four hundred thou* 
fand more, and giving feven hoftages for the 
payment. Thus were the French obliged t9 
pay dearer for the invafion of thefe people 
than they would have done for their affifiance. 
The Swifs, enraged at not receiving the fourth 
part of the money ftipulated, condemned the 
hoftagcs to be put to death : upon which the 
king was obliged to promife not only to pay 
them the whole fum agreed, but alio to ad- 
vance as much more. But the hoftagcs hav- 
ing luckily made their efcape, the king laved 
his money, but not his honour. 
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CHAP. XCIIL 

Sequel of the Affairs of Lewis XII. of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, and of Henry VIIL- 
king of Engxand.. 

THTS famous league of Cambnty, which^ 
was at firft fct on foot againft the Vene- 
tians, was at length turned againft France, and- 
became particularly fatal to Lewis XII. We 
have already feen that there were two princes in* 
Europe above the reft, fuperior in abilities tor 
the French king, thgfe were Ferdinand the- 
Catholic and the pope.. Lewis had made him- 
felf feared only for a fhort time ; and after- 
wards had all the reft of Europe to fear. 

While he was lofing Milan and Genoa, to- 
gether with his money and his troops, he was> 
moreover deprived of a barrier which France 
had againft Spain ^ His ally and relation, John* 
d'Albret, king of Navarre, faw his dominions- 
in ZTL inftant feized upon by Ferdinand the^ 
Catholic. This robbery was covered with a 
religious pretext. Ferdinand pretended a bull 
from pope Julius II. excommunicating JohiK 
d'Albret as an adherent of the French king^ 
and the council of Fife. The kingdom of Na- 
varre has ever fince continued in the pofleffioii' 
of the Spaniards, wi&out ever having been rent, 
from it* 

The better to underftand the politics of this-^ 

Ferdinand, fo remarkable for his continual pro- 

feffions of religion and good faith, and his 

always breaking them, let us examine the^ 

L 1 artt 
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art he ufcd in this congueft. The young king 
of England, Henry VIII. was his fon-in- 
law. To him he propofed a treaty of alli- 
ance, by which the Englifti were to be- rcin- 
ftated in Guienne, their 'ancient patrimony, 
from whence they had been expelled above a 
century. The young king, dazzled with 
^ this fpecious promiie, (ent a fleet and 
forces into the Bay of Bifcay, which Ferdinand 
employed in the conqueft of Navarre; and 
afterwards left the Engiifh to return home 
without makine the leaft attempt upon Gui- 
enne, which indeed it was impra&icable to in* 
vade. Thus he deceived his fon-in-Iaw, after 
having fucceifively imposed upoii the king of 
Naples, his relation, upon the Venetians, upon 
Lewis XII. and the Pope. His Spaniih fub- 
jedis gave him the titles of the Wiie and the 
Prudent ; in Italy he was called the Pious i and 
at Paris and London, the Treacherous* 

Lewis XII. who had provided fujfSciendy for 
the fecurity of Guienne, had not the fame good 
fortune with regard to Picardy. The new 
king of England, Henry VIII. took advantage 
of the general diftrefs to invade France on this 
fide, into which he had always an eafy acoefi 
through Calais, of which he was in pofleffion. 

This young monarch, boiling with ambittoa 
and courage, attacked France alone, without 
the affidance either of the emperor Maximilian, 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, or any other of his 
allies. The old emperor, always enterprifiog 
and poor, ferved wickout blufbing in the kiog 
oi England's army, for the daily pay of one 
hundred crowns. Henry, by his hngle ftrength, 
Iceoitd in a condition to renew the £iital tiroes 

of 
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of Poitiers and Agincourt. He gained 
a complete viflory at the battle of ^ ^ 
Guinegafte, which is called the Battle of 
the Spurs. He took Terouane, which is no 
longer a town ; and Tournay, a city which has 
been always incorporated with the kingdom of 
France, and the nurfery of that monarchy. 

Lewis XIL who was at this time a widower, 
by the death of his wife, Anne of Brittany, could 
not purchafe peace of Henry upon anv other 
terms than thofe of marrying his fifter, the 
princefs Mary of England ; but, inftead of re- 
ceiving a portion with his wife, which not on- 
ly princes, but even private perfons are entitled 
to, Lewis was obliged to pay a dowry, and it 
coft him a million of crowns to marry the fif- 
ter of his conqueror. Thus, after having been 
ranfomed both -by the Engl i(h and the Swifs, 
duped by Ferdinand, and driven from his con- 
quefts in Italy, by the refolution of pope Ju- 
lius II. hefoon afterwards finilhed his 
inglorious career. ^S S 

On account of the few taxes he laid upon 
his people, he was called their Father, a title 
he would otherwife have acquired, from the he- 
roes with which France then abounded, had he 
by exa&ing the necefiary contributions pre- 
fcrved Italy, checked the infolence of the Swifs, 
properly fuccoured Navarre, and driven back 
the Englifh. 

But if he was unfortunate abroad he was 
happy at home. No other fault can be laid to 
this prince's charge but that^of felling the pofts 
in the ftate ; and this venality did not extend 
in his time to the officers of judicature. By 
this fale of employments he raifed, during the 
L 4 feventeen 
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feventeen years of his reign, the Aim of 
1,200000 livres in the fingle diocefe of Pa- 
ris. But then, on the other hand, the aids 
and taxes were very moderate. He fliewed a 
fatherly afFe£tion for his people, by never load- 
ing them with heavy burthens ; and did not 
look upon himfelf as fovereign of France in the 
fame manner as the lord of a fief is of his lands, 
merely to be furnifhed with fubfiftence from 
them. In his time there were no new impofitions j 
and when Fromentau,. in 1580, prefented to 
that extravagant prince, Henry III. a compa- 
ritive account of the fums .exa£ted during his 
jcign, and thofe which were paid to Lewis All, 
there appeared in each article an iounenfe fum 
to be placed to the account of Henry, and a 
very moderate one to that of Lewis, fuppof- 
ing it to have been an ancient right belonging 
to the crown ; but confidered as an extraordinary 
tax, there remained nothing to be charg^ 
to Lewis : unhappily for the kingdom this ac* 
count of what was exa<^ed by Henry, and not 
paid to Lewis makes a large volume. 

The whole of this king's revenue did not 
not exceed thirteen niillions of livres ^ but 
thefe thirteen millions are about fifty millions of 
the prefent money. Commodities of all kinds 
v^ere much cheaper than they are at prefent, 
and the kingdom was not in.debt : it is not, 
therefore, fo very furprifing, that with this 
fmall revenue in money, and a prudent oecono- 
my, he could live in fplendor, and keep hb 
people in plenty. He took care to have public 
juflice diflributed diligently, impartially, and 
ahnoflf without expence. The fees of courts 
were not then one fortieth part of what they 

are 
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are now. In the whole bailiwic of Paris there 
were at that time no more than forty-nine fer- 
jcants, or bailiffs, whereas there are at prefent* 
five hundred. It muft be allowed that Pari«» 
was not then the fifth part fo large as it now 
is : but the number of the officers of juflice 15- 
encreafed in a much greater proportion than 
the extent of the city ; and the evils, infepara— 
b!e from all great capitals, have encreafed ia 
this much more than the inhabitants; 

He preferved thecuflom of the parliaments oh 
the kingdom, to chufe three candidates to fill up^^ 
a vacant feat ; the king nominated one out of. 
thefe, and the dignities in the law were then only 
given to the counfellors> as a reward for their.- 
merit or reputation in their profeffion. His. 
ever-memorable edkft of 1499* which fhouldr 
never be forgotten in hiflory, has made his me- • 
mory dear to every lover and diftributerofjuf-- 
tice. By this edift he ordained, *' That the - 
law (hould always be obferved, notwithftand— ' 
any orders contrary to law, which a fovereigni 
might be induced to ifTue thro' importunity." 

The general plan, according to which yoa i 
here fludy hiflory, admits of but few details ; but. 
particular circumflances, like thefe, upon which-'. 
the welfare of ilates depends, and which form> 
fo excellent a lefTon for princes, beconie one: 
part of the principal objed. 

Lewis XII. was the firft of our kings who^ 
protected the induflrious labourer from the re-- 
pacious violence of the foldier, and punifhed^. 
with death thofe gendarmes who laid the pea-- 
fants under contribution. This coft the lives * 
of five or fix gendarmes, and the country was* 
at eafe;. therefore^ if he was neither the^ 
L.5 great c 
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great hero, nor the profound politician, he at 
leaft acquired the more valuable glory of being 
a good king \ and his memory will continue 
to be blefied by all pofterity. 

CHAP, XCIV. 

Of E KG I. AND, and the Troubles in that King- 
dom, after its Invafion of Frahce, Of 
Margaret of Anjop, wife to Henrt 
VI. &c. 



P 



OPE Julius II. who in the midft of the 
_ diflentions which ftill troubled Italy, con- 
tinued firm to his defign of driving thence all 
foreigners, had given the fee of Rome a tempo- 
Yi\ power, to which it had hitherto been a 
Granger. Parma and Placcntia were feparated 
from the dutchy of Milan, and annexed to the 
pfope's dominions by the confent of the em- 
peror himfelf ; and Julius ended his pontificate 
and his life with this aft, which does honour 
to his memory. The popes, his fuc- 
'5^3 ceflbrs, have 'loft this ftate. The fee 
of Rome was at that time a preponderating 
temporal power in Italy. 

Venice, tho* engaged in a war with FenJi- 
nand the Catholic, as king of Naples, ftill con- 
tinued very powerful, and made head at once 
againft both Mahometans and Chriftians. Ger- 
many was at peace, and England began to 
grow formidable. We muft enquire from 
whence flic fej out, and whither (he arrived. 

The 
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Th(B malady of Charles VI. had mined 
France, and the natural weaknefs of Henry VL 
defolated England. 

In his minority his relations dif- ^^^^ 
puted for the government, like thofe of * 
Charles VI. and overturned every thing to com- 
mand in his name. As in Paris a duke of Burgun- 
dy caufed a duke of Orleans to be aflaffinated, fo 
in London, the dutchefs of Glocefter, the 
king's, aunt, was accufed of pradHfing forcery 
againftthelifeof Henry VI. A wretched woman- 
fortune-teller and a foolifli or knavilh prieft, who 
pretended to be magicians, were burned alive 
for this pretended confpiracy j the dutchefs 
thought herfelf happy in being only condemned 
to do penance in her (hi ft, and confined in 
prifon for life. The fpirit of philofophy was 
then very difiant from that ifland, which was 
the centre of fuperftition and cruelty^ 
. Moftofthe quarrels between fove- 
reigns have ended in marriages. Charles ^^^ 
VIl. gave Margaret of Anjou to Henry VI. 
(he was daughter to Rene of Anjou, king of 
Naples, duke of Lorraine, and count of Maine, 
who, with all thefe titles, was without domi- 
nions, and could not afford to give the leaft por- 
tion with his daughter. Few princeflcs were 
more unhappy in a father and an hufband. She 
was a woman of an enterprifing difpofition 
and unfhaken courage, and, but for one crime 
flie committed (which fuUied her virtues) fhe 
might have pafled for an heroine. She had all 
the talents of government, and all the virtues 
of war : but, at the fame time, fhe gave a 
loofe to the cruel actions which ambiti- 
on, war, and fadion infpire. In a word, her 
L 6 bcldnefs. 
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boldnefs, and her hu(band*8 pufillanimityy 
vere the firft caufes of the public calamity 
which befel their kingdom. 

She had a dcfirc to govern, and to 
^^^ this end it was neceflary to get rid of the 
duke of Glocefter, the king's uncle, and hui^ 
band to that dutchefs who had already fallen a 
iacriiice to his enemies, and was confined by 
them in prifon. The duke was arrefted un* 
der pretence of being engaged in a new plot, 
and the next morning was found dead in his 
bed« I'his a6t of violence rendered both the 
queen's adminiftration and the king's name odi- 
ous to the Engliih, who feldom hate without 
forming confpiracies. There happened to be 
at that time in England a defcendant of Ed- 
ward IIL who was nearer related to the com- 
mon ftock than the family on the throne. This 
was the duke of York. He bore for the device 
on his fliield a white rofc j and Henry VL who 
was of the houfe of Lancafter, bore a red rofe. 
From hence came thefe two names (o £unous 
in the civil war* 

Factions muft ever in their beginnings be 
protefied by a parliament, till this parliament 
becomes the flave to the conqueror. 
^+50 xhe duke of York.accufed the duke of 
Suffolk before the parliament; this duke was the 
queen's prime minifter and favourite, thefe 
two titles had gained him the hatred of the na- 
tion. Here follows a ftrange inftance of the ef- 
(e&s of partv hatred. The court, to content 
the people, oaniflied this minifter from the 
kingdom, who thereupon embarked on board a 
ihip for France. The captain of a man of 

war 
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war met this (hip at fea, and enquiring what 
{Kiilengers they had on board, was anfwered; 
by diemafter, that they were carrying the duke 
of Suffolk over to France. " You fhall not carry 
a perfon impeached by my country out of the 
iiland," replied the captain; andjmmediately or- 
dered hkn on board his own (hip and ftruck off- 
his head. Thus did the Engliih a£l in time of 
full peace *. The war which fucceeded opened 
a fcene of ftill greater horrors. 

Henry VI. was afflided with an infirmity 
which rendered him for fome years incapable- 
of thinking or a£):ing f. Thus Europe, in the 
courfe of this century, beheld three foyereigns, 
who, from a diforder in their brain, were 
plunged into the greatefl misfortunes ; the 
emperor Wincefflaus, Charles VI. of France, 
and Henry VI. of England. 

In one of thefe unhappy years 
of Henry's infanity, the duke of York ^^^ 
and his cabal made themfelves maflers of the 
council J the king recovering, as it were, from 
a long trance, opened his eyes and beheld 
himfelf deprived . of all authority. His wife, 
Margaret of Anjou, exhorted hini to be king; 
but, in order to be fo, it was neceflary to un« 



* The Engliih government and Englifli nation are no 
more chargeable with this murder, than they are with 
any robbery committed on the high-way, in contempt of 
the law eftabli/hed. The duke of Suffolk was Teized by 
a defper^ite partizan of the opposite fadion, who caufed 
Kim to be put to death without form of trial* 

t Henry VI. had no other diftemper but a weak head, 
which did not at all affed^ his bodily conAitution^ which 
was hak and vigorous, 

ibeath 
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(heath th6 fword. The duke of York, who 
was expelled the council, was already at the 
head of an army. Henry was carried to fight 
a battle at St. Alban's, in which he was wound- 
ed and taken prifoner ; but not then dethroned. 
The duke' of York, his conqueror, carried him in 
triumph with him to London ; and, leaving him 
the empty title of King, took to himfelf that of 
Protestor, a title known before to the 
^+55 Englifh. 

Henry V I. who had frequent returns of his 
weaknefs and diforder, was no other than a 
prifoner, ferved with the exterior marks of roy- 
alty. His wife longed to fet him at liberty, 
that flie herfelf might be free. Her courage 
was her greateft misfortune ; (he raifed troops 
by the affiftance of the noblemen in her intc- 
reft, delivered herhufband from his con&ie^ 
ment in London, and became herfelf the ge* 
rieral of her army. Thus, within a fliort fpacc 
of time, theJEnglifh faw four French women 
at the head of armies, viz. the wife of the ^unt 
of Montfort, in Brittany ; Edward the fecond*$ 

Jueen, in England ; the maid of Orleans, in 
Vance ; and this Margaret of Anjou. 
^ The queen herfelf drew up herar- 

^^ my, and fought by her hufband in the 
bloody battle of Nortbampxon. Her great ene- 
my, the duke of York, was not in the oppoiite 
army ; but his eldeft fon, the earl of March, 
ferved his firft apprenticefhip to civil war under 
the earl of Warwick, the moft famous man of 
his time ; a genius born for thofe days of tu- 
mult, full of artifice, and ftill mote replete 
with courage and pride, fit either to direda 
campaign, or to lead in the day of battle 5 fruit- 
ful 
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ful in rcfdurccs, capable of every thing, and 
formed to give or take away crowns at his 

Kleafure. Warwick's ftar prevailed again ; 
largaret of Anjou was defeated, had the 
grief to behold the king, her hufband, taken 
prifoner in his tent ^ and, while that unhappy 
monarch was calling to her with out-ftretched 
arnis, (he was obliged to ride ofF full fpeed 
"with her fon the prince of Wales. Henry was 
a fecdnd time recondu<3:ed to his capital by his 
conquerors, where he remained ftill a king and 
a prifoner. 

, A parliament was now called ; and the 
duke of York, who was before protedlor, de- 
manded a new title. He claimed the crown 
as the reprefentative of Edward III. in pre- 
ference to Henry VI. who was defcended of a 
younger branch of that family. The caufe of , 
the real king, and of him who wanted to be 
fuch, was folemnly debated in the houfe of 
p^ers, each fide gave in their arguments in writ- 
ing, as is done in a common caufe. The duke 
of York, though the vi£tor, could not carry 
his caufe entirely. It was decided, that Henry 
VI. ihould keep the crown during his life- 
time ; and thatitffaould devolve upon the duke 
of York after his death, by the exclufion of 
the prince of Wales. But a chufe was added 
to this aft, which proved a new declaration of 
war and tumujts ; namely, that if the king did 
any thing in violation of the faid aft, the crown 
Ihould from that inftant go to the duke of 
York. 

Margaret of Anjou, tho' beaten, a wan- 
derer at a diftance from the king her hufband, 
and having for enemies the viftorious duke of 
3 York, 
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York, the city of London, and the parliamenf,. 
ftill maintained her courage. She went thro' the 
principality of Wales and the neighbouring 
counties, animating her former friends, endea- 
vouring to make new, and raifing another ar« 
my. It is well known that the armies of thofe 
days did not confift of regular troops, kept long 
in the field, and in the pay of a fingle chief. Eve- 
ry nobleman brought with him what men he 
could pick up in hafte, who were maintained and' 
paid by plunder ; and it was neceflary to come 
to an engagement fpeedily, or retire. At length 
'the queen, at the head of an army of 18000 
men encountered her grand enemy the duke of 
York, in the county of that name, near the 
g caftle of Sandal. The fortune of that 
^^ day anfwered her courage. The duke 
of York was defeated, and diedof his wounds, 
in the field; and his fecond fon, Rutland, wis 
taken as he was endeavouring to make his ef- 
cape. The father's head was fixed upon the 
town walls, together with thofe of his generals, 
where they remained, a long time as mo- 
numents of bis defeat. 

Margaret, at length vitflorious, marched to 

London to fct the kmg her hufband at liberty. 

The earl of Warwick,, who was the foul of 

York's party, was ftill at the head of an army, 

carrying With him his king and captive. The 

queen and Warwick met near St. Alban's, a 

place famous for the many battles fought there.. 

^ The queen had again the good fortune 

^ to conquer. She now enjoyed the plea- 

furc of feeing the formidable Warwick flying 

before her, and of reftoring to her hufband, on 

Chc£cld of battle^ his liberty and authority. Net er 

4 had 
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had woman met with more (uaxisy or acquired 
greatergloryj buther triumph was (hort. Sheftill 
wanted the city of London on her iide^ which 
Warwick had found means to iecure (o efFeo* 
tually^ that when die queen perfented herfelf 
for aidmittance, it was refufed her, and (he had 
not an army fufficiently ftrong to force it. The earl 
of March, eldeft ion to the duke of York, was 
in that city, and breathed nothing but revenge : 
in {hort, after all her vidories, the queen was 
obliged to retreat. She went into the north 
of England to ftrengthen her party, which the 
name and prefence of the lung greatly in- 
creaied. 

Li the mean time Warwick, who had . .g.. 
London at his command, aflembled the ^ 
citizens in a field near the city gates ; and 
ihewing them the duke of York's fon, aiked. 
them which they would chufe for their king,, 
that young prince, or Henry of Lancafter i 
The general cry ferved on this occafion in- 
flead of an ailent of parliament, as there was 
none fitting at that time. Warwick, however, 
called together fome few of the lords and bi- 
shops, who came to a refolution, that Henry 
of Lancafter had infringed the former 2lA of 
parliament, by his wife's having taken up arms 
for him. 

The young duke of York, therefore, was . 
proclaimed king in London, by the name of 
Edward IV. while his father's head ftill re- 
mained fixed upon the walls of York, as that 
of a traitor* Henry VL was now deprived of 
his crown, who, when in his cradle, was pro- 
claimed king of England and France, and had 
fwayed the fceptre for thirty-eight years, with- 
out 
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but having ever been reproached with a crinfDc^ 
but that of imbeeility. 

His wife, who was then in the north of 
England, upon receiving this news, haftily 
aflembled an army of 60000 men. This 
was a prodigious effort. This time, however, 
Ihc hazarded neither her hufband*s perfon, 
her /on's, or her own. Warwick led his 
new-made king with an army of 40000 men to 
give battle the queen. They met at Santon ♦, 
near the river Aire, on the borders of York- 
f^ {hire, when there was fought the moft 
*' bloody battle that had ever contributed 
to depopulate England. The. writers of thofc 
times tell us, that there fell no lefs than 36000 
on that day. Warwick gained a compleat vic- 
tory, by which young Edward was ellabliflied 
on the throne, and Margaret of Anjou was left 
the outcaft of fortune. After the defeat fhe fled 
into Scotland with her hulband and fon, leav* 
ing Edward at full liberty to a£t as he pleafed, 
who immediately took his father's head, and 
thofe of his followers down from the city walls, 
placing in their room, thofe of his enemy's ge- 
nerals ^om he had taken prifoners. England 
thus became a vaft theatre of blood and human 
(laughter ; and fcafFolds were raifed in %very 
part of the field of battle. 

• This battle was fought between Towton and Saxtoo. 
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CHAP. XCV. 

Of Edward IV. Of Margaret of 
Anjou, and of the Murder of Henry VI. 

THE intrepid Margaret ftill preferved her 
courage. Finding berfelf deceived in the 
fuccours (he expeded from Scotland, (he croiTed 
over to France, through the midft of the ene- 
my's (hips, which almoft covered the fea, and 
applied for aififtance to Lewis XI. who had juft 
begun his reign. Through a miftaken policy, 
he refiifed to grant her requeft, but even this 
did not daunt her: (he borrowed money and 
fome (hips, and at length obtained (ive hundred 
men, with which (he reimbarked, and in her 
return to England met with a violent ftorm, 
which feparated the vedel (he was in from the 
reft of her fmall fleet : at length however (he 
landed in England, where (he gathered toge- 
ther an army, and once more dared the fortune 
of war. She was no longer fo careful of her 
own perfon, nor of thofe of her hofband and 
(on. She ri(ked another battle at Hex- , 
ham, which (he loft as (he had done fo ^ 
many others. After this defeat (he remained 
wholly without refburce ; the king her hu(band 
fled one way, and (he with her fon another, 
without fervants or affi(bnce, and expofed to 
every kind of accident and ill-treatment. Henry 
fell into the hands of his enemies, who con- . 
duded him to London in an ignominious man- 
ner, and confined him in the Tower. Margaret 
had the good fortune to efcape into France with 
her fon, and took refuge with her father Rene * 

of 
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of Anjou, who could . do nothing more than 
lament her misfortunes. 

Youne Edward IV. who had been placed on 
the Englifh throne by the arms of Warwick, 
being now rid of all hia enemies, and in pof- 
feffion of Henry's perfon, reigned in full fccu- 
rity. But no fooner was he freed from his 
troubles, than he became ungrateful : War- 
wick, who was a father to him, was at that time 
in France negoclating a marriage between his 
prince and the 1 ady Bona of Savoy, fitter to Lewis's 
queenr While this treaty- was concluding, Ed- 
ward happened to fee Elizabeth Woodwill, 
the widow of Sir John Gray, with whom he 
fell violently in love, and was privately married 
to her ; after which he caufed her to be pro* 
J g claimed tjueen, without once inform- 

* ^ ing Warwick of any part of thefc 
tranfadions. After this glaring affront^ he 
entirely neglefted him, removed him from 
his councils, and by this treatment made him 
his irrcconcileable enemy. Warwick, who had 
cunning equal to his courage, foon employed 
both in working his revenge. He brought over 
the duke of Clarence, the king'» brodier, to 
his partyj raifed the kingdom of England in 
arms, and inftead of the contentions of the white 
and red rofe, the civil^ war was carried on be- 
tween the king and- his incenfed fubje£t. On 
this occafion. battles, truces, negociations, 
and treafons followed each other in rapid fuc- 
cefSon. Warwick at length prevailed, and 
drove the king he had macJe from the throne ; 
after which he went to the Tower, and 

^7 releafed Henry whom he had before de- 
throned,, and once more placed the crown on- 

his. 
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-his bead. This procured bim tbe tide of king- 
maker. The parliaments of thofe times were 
only the inftruments of the will of the ftroneeft; 
Warwick aflcmbled one, which reinflated Henry 
VI. in all his riebts, and declared Edwara 
IV. an ufurper and a traitor, on whom it bad 
but a few years before beilowed the crown. 
Thb long and bloody tragedy did not end here: 
£dward iv • who had fled to Holland, bad a 
number of friends in England ', acoM-dingly he 
returned back, feven months after his faanifli- 
ment, when the gates of London were opened to 
him by his party ; and Henry, ever the fport of 
fortune, was hardly feated on his throne when 
he was fent again to the Tower. Margaret of 
.Anjou, bis queen, who was always ready to 
revenge bis caufe, and always fruitful in re* 
iburces, came over to England at this time, 
with her ion the prince of w ales ', 2nd the firft 
Jiews flie heard at her landing was the freih mif- 
fortune which had befallen her royal confort. But 
Warwick, who had been <b long bis perfecutor, 
was now become his defender, and beaded an 
army in bis behalf a^inft Edward, whom he 
marched to meet. This was fome confolation 
to the unhappv queen ; but a very fliort time 
after (he bad neard of the imprifonment of her 
buiband, a fecond courier brought her the news 
that Warwick was flain in battle, and 
that Edward remained conqueror. ^' 

It is amazing that a woman, after fuch re* 
plated feries ofmisfortuncs, could ilill have the 
courage to brave fortune : but this very cou- 
rage furniibed her with refources and friends. 
Whoever headed a fadion in England in thofe 
days was fure to fee it firengthened in length 

of 
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of time, by the hatred which generally prevaili 
againft the court and mjniftry. This partly 
helped to raife another army for Margaret, after 
all her various changes of fortune and defeats. 
There was harflly a county in England in which 
fhe had not foueht a battle ; Tewkfbury, near 
the banks of the Severn, was witncfs to her 
laft : here fhe headed her troops in per- 
fon, and went from rank to rank (hewing the 
foldiers the young prince of Wales, whom (he 
led by the hand. The fight was obfti- 
'*' nate, but at length viftory declared for 
Edward. The queen lofmg fight of her (on 
during the hurry of the defeat, and having in 
vain enquired tor him, fell, deprived of all 
fenfe and motion, and recovered only to fee 
her fon taken prifoner, and her conqueror Ed* 
ward ftanding before her. Her fon was then 
taken from her, and (he was carried prifo- 
ner to London, and confined in the Tower with 
the king^ her hu(band. While they were car- 
rying on the queen, Edward turning to the 
prince of Wales, a(ked him how he came to 
have the boldnefs to enter his dominions ? To 
which the young prince replied, •* 1 am come 
into my father's kingdom to revenge his caufe, 
and reicue my inheritance out of your hand*." 
Edward, inccnfed at the freedom of this reply, 
ftruck him over the face with his gauntlet^ and 
hiftorians tell us, that immediately Edwards 
two brothers, the duke of Clarence, whom he 
had lately reftored to his favour, and the duke 
of Glocefter, with fome of their followers, fell 
upon the young prince like fo many wild beaib, 
and hewed him to death with their fwords on 
the field of battle. If fuch are the banners of 

the 
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the chiefs of the people, what muft be thofe of 
the commonalty ? They put all their prifoners 
to death, and at length determined to murder 
Henry himfelf. The re(pe£t which, even in 
thofe times of brutality and' cruelty, had for 
upwards of forty years oieen paid to the virtues of 
this monarch, had. hitherto ffopt the hands of 
aflaffination ; but after the inhuman murder of 
the prince of Wale?, very little regard was (hew« 
cd to the king; and the dukeof Glocefter, who 
bad before dipt his hands in the fon's blood, 
now went to the Tower, and put an 
end to the wretched father's life* '^7' 

Queen Margaret's life was fpared, becaufe 
they were in hopes that the French court would 
purchafe her liberty ; and accordingly, about 
four years afterwards, when Edward, after 
being fettled in the quiet pofleilion of the 
throne, went to Calais with an intention of 
making war upon France, and that Lewis XL 
by a fum of money^nd a ihameful treaty pre- 
vailed on him to return, this heroine was re- 
deemed for fifty thoufand crowns. This was a 
co.ifiderabic fum to the Englifh at that time, 
impovcrifhed by their wars with France, and 
their troubles at home. 

Margaret of Anjou, after having fought 
twelve battle.<i in fupport of the rights of her 
hufband and fon, died in 1482, the moft 
wretched queen, wife, fifler, and mother, in 
Europe ; and, but for the murder of her hui^ 
band's uncle^ the moft refpedbble. 
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CHAP. XCVL 

Sequel of the Troubles of Engi akd, during 
the Reigns of Edward IV. the Tyrant 
Richard IIL and to the latter Part of the 
Reign of Henry VII. 

EDWARD IV. now reigned peaceably. 
The houfe of York was fully triumphant, 

^ and its power wHs cemented by the blood of al- 

moft all the princes of the Lancaftrian family. 
Whoever confiders the behaviour of Edward will 
look upon him as no other than a barbarian, 
wholly devoted to revenge; and yet he was a 
man given up to pleafure, and as bufied in 

^ the intrigues of women as in thofe of the ftate. 

I ' He did not ftand in need of the title of king to 

i^ ^ pleafe ; he was formed by nature one of the 

handfomeft men of his time, and the moft amo- 
rous ; and, by an aftonifhing contraft, (he had, 
with the tendereft fenfibility, given him the 
moft blood-thirfty and cruel difpofition. He 
condemnea his brother Clarence to lofc 
577 his life upon the moft frivolous fufpi* 

» cion, and only granted him the favour of chuf- 

ing the manner of his death. Clarence delired 
to be drowned in a butt of wine. What reafon 

. can be given for fo unaccountable a choice t •' 



f This is a vulgar error. It was not at his own defires 
but the court being afraid of the popular refentment by a 
public execution, he was privately drowned in a butt U 
Malmfe/, 

He 
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He knew the fureft way to pleafe the nation 
'Was to make war with France. We have al- 
ready fcen that in 1475 Edward crofled the fea, 
and that Lewis XI. by a (hameful policy pur- 
chafed the retreat of a prince not fo powerful as 
himfelf, nor fo well fettled on his throne*. To 
purchafe peace of an enemy is to furnifh 
him with the means to make war ; accordingly 
in 1483 Edward propofed to his parliament a 
frefh invafion of France, and never was propo- 
fal received with more univerfal joy ; but while 
he was making preparations for this q 
great undertaking, he died, in the for- *^3 
ty-fecond year of his age. 

As he was of a very robuft conftitution, bis 
brother Richard, duke of Glocefter, was fuQ)ec- 
ted of having ihortened his days by poifon. 
The public Aifpicion was neither ram nor ill- 
founded ; Glocefter was a monfter, born with a 
difpofition to commit the deepeft and moft de« 
liberate crimes. 

Edward IV. at his death left two fons : the 
eldeft of thefe was thirteen years of age, and 
fucceeded his father bv the name of Edward V. 
Glocefter formed the defign of taking thefe two 
children from the queen theif mother, in order 
lo put them to death, and feizc the crown for 
himfelf, and fpared no kind of diffimulation, 
artifice, and oaths, to fecure their perfons, 
which he no fooner acoompliflied than he lodged 
them both in the Tower, that they might, as 
he pretended, be in greater fafet}% But he met 
with an unexpeded obftacle in patting this 
double aflaffination in execution. He had cauied 

• See Chap, bouu 
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the lotd Baftitigs, si nobleman of a violent cha* 
leader, but firmly attached to the peribii of the 
young kiiig^ to be founded by his emiffiuries : 
this lord hud given- plain intimationa of his hor- 
ix>r at bftiog coucerafid in any fuch crime* 
Glbceftec thcn^ finding has fecvct in fiich <ha- 
gerous handsy did not hefitafir an inftant in the 
part he was to a£L The council of ftate, of 
which Hafthfiga was a mftmber» iace in the 
Tower ; dmhct caoM QIoGeAet,, attended bya 
band o£ armed foilowet s^ and addrefing Urn* 
felf to Lecd Haftiags, toU bi«i, that he arrefttd 
him for high crimes. ** Who ! me> my lofd ?'* 
replied the accufed noUcnasi* ^^ Yea, ihee« 

(> -t9Mtor9"«aiiMfcredG4ocefler;.andimfBe- 
^ ^ diacely^ in pvefence of the council, or- 
dered bint to be belmdhd* 

Having thtta gotten rid of one who waa privy 
to hra tocttt, he, de^fine the forma or law 
with wbick the EogliAt suways covered over 
their moft wicked attempts, gatheved together 
a rabble from the dregs of the people, who, af- 
femblingin the GuiUhall of the ci^, cried oyt 
that tkey wai»ld have Richard of Glocefter for 
their king i and die mayocr of Lottdoa went 
the next day, at theheadof this mob^ and made 
him an offer of the; crown, which he accepted, 
and was crowned without calling a parliament, 
or offering the kaft iiew of re^on for (ucb a 
procedure. He only caufed a rumour to be 
Spread, that his brother Ed wanl IV. had been bom 
in adultery, and made no fcrupte of thus diflio- 
aouring the memory of his mother. Indeed it was 
hardly poffible to think that the fame perfiio 
{hould be father to Edward IV. and Gloce&a. 
The iiift was ranaikaUy bandfome^ and the 

other 
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«dier defonned in d! parts of his fiody, with an 
aipe& as htdeoirs as his foul was villainoos. 

Thvs he founded his fole right to the crown 
oit his mother's in&my ; and in declarfiig him« 
feif legitimatie, made his nephews the ifTue of a' 
baltard* Iminediaitely after his coronation he 
fent one Tyrel to ftrangle the young king and' 
his brother in the Tower. This was ^ 
kfiowH to the nati(H), who only mur- ^^ 3 
mured in fecret ; fo much do men change with 
the times* Gloceftep, under the name of Richard 
UL rcimained- two years and a half in quiet en- 
joymenrt of the fruits of one of the moft atn>« 
cious crimes diat the Englifli had ever {^ea^ 
perpetrated amongft them, tho' u(ed to many. 

During this (hort enjoyment of the royal au-- 
diority^ he called a parliament, to which he' 
bad the audaoioufnefs to fubmit his claim to be' 
examined. There ac^ times in which the people 
are daftardly, in proportion as their rulers are 
<!ruel ; this pariiament declared the mother oP 
Richard III. an adultrefs ; and that neither the 
late Edward IV. nor his brothers, Richard only 
excepted, were born in lawful wedlock ; and* 
therefore that the crown of right belonged ta 
him, in preference to the two young prince^ 
who had been ftrangled in the Tower, concern* 
ing whofe deaths however they came to no ex- 
planation. Parliaments have fometimes com* 
itiitted more cruel adions, but never, any one fo 
infamous. So vile acondefcenfion requires whole 
ages of virtuous condtt<£l to make amends for it. 

At length, after two years and an half were 

elapfed, there arofe an avenger of thcfe crimes, 

in the perfon df Henry Earl of Richmond, who 

was the only remaining branch of the many^ 

M 2 princes 
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princes of the houfe of Lancafter, that had fiJ- 
len facrifices to the ambition of the York fac- 
tion, and who had taken refuge in Biittany. 
This young prince was not a defcendant of 
Henry VI. but derived, like him, his pedigree 
from John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, fon 
to the great Edward III. though by the fanale 
fide, and from a very doubtful marriage of this 
John of Gaunt. His ri^ht to the crown wis 
alfo ftill more doubtful ; but the general dctef- 
tation in which Richard III. was held, on 
account of his qrimes, fortified his daim, 
and added ftrength to his party. He was as 
yet very young, when he conceived the de%n 
cf revenging the deaths of fo' many princes of 
the houfe of Lancafter, by puniihing Richard^ 
and reducing England to his obedience. His 
iirft attempt proved unfuccefsfui, and, after 
having been witnefs to. the defeat of his party, 
he was obliged to return to Brittany, and fue 
for an aiylum. Richard treated in fecret with 
the minifter of Francis II. duke of Brittany, 
father to Anne <ri Brittany, who was married to 
Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. This prince 
bimfelf was not capable of doing abafe aAion ; 
but his minifter Landois was, and promifed to 
<ieliver the earl of Richmond into the tyrant's 
bands. The young prince coming to the know- 
ledge of this, fled out of Brittany in difguife, 
^ and got into the territories of Anjou, onTy an 
hour before thefe who were fent to feize him. 

It was the intereft of Charles VIIL at that 
time king of France, to prote<2 Richmond. 
Thcgrandfon of Charles VII. had been wanting 
in the principal point of politics, bv fuflfering 
the Englifh to remain iinmolefted wnen it wa» 

in 
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in his power to diftrefs them ; and on this oc- 
cafion Charles VIII. furniihed Richmond with 
only two thoufand men. Thefe would have 
been fufficient, had Richmond's party been 
confiderable : this however was the cafe foon 
after, and Richard himfelf, as foon as he heard 
that his rival was landed only with thofe fmali 
numbers, rightly judged that he would not be 
lone without an army. The whole country 
of Wales, of which this prince was a native^ 
took up arms in his favour, and a battle was 
at length fought between Richard and the earl, 
at Bofworth near Leicefter*. Richard wore 
the crown on his head during the en^ge- 
ment, thinking to animate his men, by View- 
ing them that they fought for their lawful king 
agajnft a rebel. But lord Stanley, one of the 
tyrant's generals, who had long beheld with 
horror the crown ufurped by fuch a monfter, 
betrayed a perfon fo unworthy to be his 
ibvereien, and went over to the earl ^^'5 
with tne corps he commanded. Richard was 
poilefled of courage, and that was his only 
virtue. When he faw the day bebome defpe- 
xatCy be fiirioufly threw himfelf into the midft 
of bis enemies, where he received a death too 
glorious for his deferts. His naked and mangled 
body was found buried under an heap of (lain, 
and being thrown acrofs an horfe, was carried 
in that manner to the city of Leicefter, whers 
it remained two days expofed to the view of th« 
populace, who, calling to mind his many cruel* 
ties and crimes, (hewed no iigns of forrow for 



• VoUaire, by miftake, (ays Utchfidd. 
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hU fate. kStanley, whohadtdcen $ke 
(xoai bi6 J&ead after be had fallen in the fieU, 
carried it to Henry ofRichflrkond. 

The yiaors fung Te Deum oa the field of 
battle* When k was over, the whole mwj^ m 
infpired with one voice, cried out, *^ tjoog 
live Henry of Richmond, 4»ur king.'' Thus did 
the fortune of this fmgle day pitt aa happjr ead to 
the defolations with which the faAions of the 
white and red rofe bad filled England i a»d the 
throne, which had been b often flaioed with 
blood, and undergone (ueh frequent changes, 
was at length fettled in peace and feountv. 
7'he xnisfortunes which had followed the fimiqr 
•of £d waid III. were now at an ei»d i and Hennr 
VII. by marrying a daughter of Ediraid 1 V. 
united the rights of the two houies of York 
and Lancaftcf in his own f eribn. 

As he had known how to conqiier, 6> he 
kiievv how to govern ; and his tj^ifm, which 
laflbd for fotur and twenty years, 4u«s^ «4iich 
time he was alflaoft conftantly at peace, (Mat* 
what hAimanieed che manners of the naticMi* Ttm 
jdarliaments which he fro^ntiycdlcd, and with 
whom he always kept fair, enaded wife ]tm$i 
juftice once more refumed all her 6inAtoM, 
juid trade, which had hM>un Mtto flowiii no- 
ier the g^eat Edward IIL and which had heea 
almoft entirely ruined during the civil wait, 
was again revived. Of this the nation ftood 

freatly in need. We may jud|;e of its fovmv 
y the extreme diAculhr which Henry VII. 
iound in raifing a loan of two thoniand powids 
fterling from the ciur of London, a fum which 
did not amount to nfty thoufand livres of our 
prefent money. Henry wa9 through indina- 

lion 
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tton and neceffity avaritkjus. Had he been only 
fxvmg he would have fhewed his prudesnce ; but 
the fordrdnefs t>f his di^fttion, and his rapa- 
cknts exafttons, have tarnifhed th« glory of hw 
reign. He kept a private regifter of what he 
gained by the confifcations of eftatcs > in (hort, 
no king was ever guilty of more meanneffcs. At 
his death there were found in his coffers two 
mdlfons of pounds fterling, an imnK*n(e fum 
for thofe times, which might have been much 
more ufefully employed in puWic circulation^ 
than in lying buried m a prince's treafury j but 
in a country where the people were more in- 
clined to raife feditions than to give money to 
their kings, it was neceilary lor a prince ta 
hzve a treafure always at hand. 

Two adventures, each extraordinary in its 
kind, radier tlifquietcd than troubled his reign. 
A journeyman baker*, who called himfelf the 
t i e p he w of Edward IV. difputed the crown 
fftth him. This perfon„ who had been trained 
up in his part by a prieft,, was crowned g 
king at Dublin, die capital of Ireland, ^7 
aad ventured to give Henry battle near Not- 
tingham t> "who having defeated him and taken 
him prifoner, thought to humble the revoltcrt 
fiiffictently by making their ftiam^king one of 
Ae fcullions in his kitchen, in which poft^ be 
continue for many years. 

Daring: enterprizes, though attended with 
31 iiiccels, frequently encourage others to imi*- 



• Lambert Simacl. 

t TiiU was taihd the faattk of Steke, from tlw tilUife 
where U was fought. 
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tatc them, who, ftirred upbytho glory of the 
example, go on in hopes of meeting with better 
fuccefs : witnefs the fix falfe Demetrius's, who 
rofe one after another in Mufcovy, and many 
other impoftors. This journeyman-baker was 
followed by the fon of a Jew broker of Ant* 
werp, who appeared in a more exalted cha* 
rafter, 

^ This young Jew, whofe name was Pcrkio*, 
pretended to be the fon of Edward IV. The 
French king, who was always attentive to cherifh 
the feeds of fedition among the Englifh, re- 
ceived this pretender at his court, acknowledged 
his afTumed title, and gave him all encourage* 
mem : but having foon after reafons to keep 
fair with Henry, he left the impoftor to fhin 
for himfelf. 

The old dutchefs dowager of Burgundy, fifter 
to Edward IV. and widow of Charles the Rafli, 
who firft put this fpring in play, now received 
Perkin as her nephew. The young Jew en- 
joyed the fruits of his impoftor much \oogtt 
than his predecefTor the baker ; a majeftic air, 
a finiflied breeding, and great perfonal courage^ 
feemed to make him worthy of the rank he a(- 
fumed. He married a princeis of the boule of 
York, who ftill continued to love him, even 
after the difcovery of the cheat. He maintained 
bis claim b}^ arms for five years, found means 

oS to raife the Scotch in his favour, and 
^9 met with unexpected refources even ia 



* His name was Peter Warbeck j be was called Pcrkifl» 
•r Peterkin, by way of nickname, or abbreviation ci bit 
Cbriftian name. 
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die midft of his defeats. But being at length 
abandoned by his party, and delivered up to the 
king, Henry had die clemency to condemn him 
only to perpetual imprifonment, from which in 
attempting to make his efcape he was feized, 
and paid for his raihnefs with his life. 

And now the fpirit of fsuSlion being entirety 
quelled among the Englifli, that people, no Ion* 
ger formidable to their prince,* began to be fo 
to their neighbours, particularly* at the accelfion 
of Henry VIII. to the throne, who, by the 
extreme parflmony of his father, was in poiTef- 
iion of immenfe riches, and, by the prudence 
of the adminiftration, the abfolute matter of a 
warlike people, who were at the fame time in 
as much fubje&ion as the Engliih are capable 
of being. 

CHAP. XCVII. 
A Gekeral View of the fixteenth Century. 

THE beginning of the fixteenth century, 
upon which we are already entered, pre- , 
fents us at one view with the nobleft profpefts 
that the univerfe ever furniihed. If we caft our 
eyes on the princes who reigned at that time in 
Europe, we (hall find, that either by their re- 
putation, their condud, or the great changes 
of which they were thecaufes, they made ihcir 
names immortal. At Conftantinople we fee 
a Selim reducing under the Ottoman dominion 
all Syria and Egypt, of which the Mahometan 
Mamckikes bsiid been in poflcffion ever fince 
M 5 the 



the thirteenth century : after him appeera bk 
fon the great Soiyman ; the firft of the Tur- 
kifl) emperors who carried his ftandards to the 
walls of Vienna : he alfo cau&d himfelf to 
be crowned king of Perfia in die city of Bag- 
dat, which he fubdued by his arms ; and thus 
made Europe and Afla tremble at one time. 

At the fame time we behold in the North, 
Guftavus Vafa refcuing Sweden from a foreign 
yoke, and chofen king of the country of whSi 
he was the deliverer. 

In Mufeovy, John Baftlowitz delivers his 
country from the Tartars, to whom it was tri* 
butary. This prince was indeed himfelf a Bar- 
barian, and the chief of a people yet more bar- 
barous ; but the avenger of his country merits 
to be ranked in the number of great princes. 

In Spain, Germany, and Italy, we fee Charles 
V. the fovereign of all thofe itates, fupporting 
the weight of the government of Europe, al- 
ways in adion, and always negotiating, for a 
iong time equally fortunate in politics and war, 
the only powerful emperor fmce Charlemagne, 
and the Aril king of all Spain fmce the conaueft 
of that country by the Moors; oppofing a nar- 
rier to the Ottoman empire, making kings, and 
at length diveAing himfelf of all his crownt, 
retiring from the world, and ending his life in 
foJitude, after having been the difturber of all 
Europe. 

Next {lands forth his rival in glory and poll* 
tics> Francis I. king of Franoe, who, tho' lefi 
powerful and fortunate, but of a oioce brave 
and amiable difpofition, divides with Charles V. 
the admiration and efteem of all nations. Glo* 
f ioue even in the laidft ^f Us dcfeat9> br ran 
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ders his kingdom flourUhing, notwtthftanding 
his misfortunes, and tranfplants the liberal art»^^ 
into France from Italy, where they were then 
in the heidit of perfeAion. 

Henry v III. king of England, tho' too cruel' 
and capricious to be admitted among; the rank. 
of heroes, has ftill a place among thefe kings^. 
both on account of the change he wrought in- 
the fpirit of his people, and by having taught 
England how to hold the balance of power be- 
tween fovereigns. This prince took for his 
device a warrior bending his bow, with thefe 
words ; ** Whom I defend is viftcrious/' A* 
device which his nation has at certain times 
verified. ' 

Pope Leo X« is a name juftly famous for the 
noble genius and amiable manners of him who 
bore it, for the great mailers in the arts which 
have immortalized the aee he lived in, and for 
the gr^at change which divided the church dar* 
ing his pontificate. 

In the beginning of this fame century we* 
find religion, and the pretext of reforming the 
received law, thofe two grand inftruments of 
'ambition, producing the fame efFeds on the 
borders of Africa and in Germany, and amongft 
the Turks and the Cbriftians. A new govern- 
ment and a new race of kings were eftabnihed iri. 
the vaft empire of Fex and Morocco, which 
extends as far as the deferts of Nigritia^ Thu4 
Afia, Africa, and Europe, underwent at one 
and the fame time a change of religions ^. for 
the Perfianswerc feparated for ever from the 
Turks, and while they acknowledged the fame 
God and the fame prophet, confirmed the fchifm 
of Omar and Ali» Immediately afterwards the 
M6. . • Chriftian^ 
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Chxlftians became divided amongft thetnfelves, 
and wrefted one half of Europe from the Ro- 
man pontiff. 

The old worid was (haken, and the new one 
difcovered and conquered by Charles V. and 
a trade opened between the Eaft Indies and 
Europe by the fhips and arms of the Portu^ 
gueze« 

We behold on one fide the powerful empire of 
Mexico fubdued by Cortez, and the Pizarros 
making the conqueft of Peru with fewer num- 
ber of foldkrs than is neceflary to lay fiege to a 
fmall town in Europe ; and on the other, Al- 
buquerque, with a force very little fupcrior, 
fixing the eppire and trade of the Portugueze 
in the Indies, in fpite of all the oppofition of 
the kings of that country, and the efforts of 
the Moors, who were in poffcflion of its trade. 

Nature at this time produced extraordinary 
men in almoft all branches, efpecially in Italy. 

Another flriking obje£l in this illuftrious ^ 
is, that, notwitbi&nding the wars which am- 
bition raifed, and the religious quarrels which be- 
gan fib difturb feveral ftates, the fame genius 
which made the polite arts Rourifh at Komc^ 
Naples, Florence, Venice, and Ferrara, and 
which from thence diffufed its light through- 
out Europe, quickly foftened the manners of 
mankind in almoft all the provinces of Chrif- 
tcndom. The gallantry of the French court in 
the reign of Francis I. operated partly towards this 
great change ; there was a continual emulation 
between thb prince and Charles V. for ^lory, 
the fpirit of chivalry and courtefy, even m the 
midft of their moft furious difientions; and 
ihis emulation,^ which communicated itfelf to 
4 all 
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all their courtiers, gave this age an air of gran# 
deur and politenefs unknown bf^fore. 

Opulency had likewife a (hare in this change ; 
and diis opulency, which became more general, 
was, by a ftrange revolution, partly the con- 
sequence of the fatal lofs of Conftantinople ^ 
for foon afterwards all the trade of the Turks 
was carried on by the Chriftians, who fold 
them even the fpices of the Indies, which they 
took in at Alexandria, and from thence car- 
ried them in their ihips to all the ports of the 
Levant. 

Induftry was every where encouraged. The 
city of Marfeilles carried on a great trade. 
Lyons abounded in fine manufaftures. The 
towns of the Low Countries were ftill more 
flouriihing than when they were under the 
houfe of Burgundy. The ladies, who were in- 
vited to the bourt of France, made it the cen- 
ter of magniliceace and politenefs. The man- 
ners of the court of London were indeed more 
rude, by reafon of the capricious and rough dif- 
pofition of its king, but that city already began 
to grow rich by trade. 

In Germany the cities of Augfburg and 
Nuremberg, which difperfed through that em- 
pire the riches they drew from Venice, began 
already to feel the good effeds of their corref- 
pondence with the Italians. In the former of 
thefe cities there were a number of beautiful 
houfes, adorned on the outfides with paintings 
in frefcoy after the Venetian manner. In a 
word, Europe faw halcyon days appear; but 
tfcey were troubled by theftorms which the ri- 
valmip between CharlesV. and Francis I. excited, 
and the diiputes which now began to arife about 

religion^ 
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veligion» fullicd the end of this century, and 
even rendered it terrible, by giving it a certain 
caft of harburifm) fcarcdy known to the Huns 
and Heruli. 

CHAP, xcvnr. 

State of Europe in the time of Charles V. 
t)f Muscovy, or Russia, A Digrefioa 
concerning Lapland. 

BEFORE I take a view of the ftate of 
Europe under Charles V. it will be ne- 
cefTary to form to myfelf a (ketch of the dif- 
ferent governments into which it was divided* 
I have already (hewn the ftate of Spain, France^ 
Germany, Italy, and England. I ihall noc 
fpeak of Turky, and the conauefts of the Ot«» 
tomans in Syria and Africa, till I have firft ex* 
amined all the wonderful and fatal events 
which happened among the Chriftians ; and 
have followed the Portuguefe in the feveral 
voyages they made to Afia, and the military 
trade they carried on in that country » aad 
have taken a view of the eaftern world. 

I (hall begin at prefent with the Chrtftian 
kingdoms of the North. The Ruffian or MuA 
covite ftate began at this time to put on'fome 
form. This ftate, which is (o powerful, and 
is every day becoming more fo, was for a long 
time only a tribe of half chriftian favages> 
flaves to the Cazan^-Tartars, the defcendants of 
Tamerlane. 

• 5 The 
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Th^ duke of Ruffia paid a yearly trilmte in 
money, (kia6» and cattle %o the& Tartars, which 
;be hmi^\( carried on foot to l^ Tartarian 
ambafTador, appointed to r^eiye them, prof- 
trating hiniielf at his feet, and prefenting him 
with niijk to drink i aad if anv part of it fell 
upon the neck of the ambaflaaor's horfe, the 
duke was obliged to lick, it oiK The Rut 
fians were on the one hand flaves to the Tatr 
tars ; and, on the other, preded by the people 
of Lithuania : and, on the fide of the Ukrain " 
again, the^ were expofed to the depredations 
of the Crim-Tartars, defendants from the 
ancient Scythians of Taurica Cberfonefus, 
to whom they likewife paid^ a tribute. At 
length there arofe a chief) named John Bafi- 
lides, or the fon of Bafil, w.ho, being a perfbn 
of great courage, animated his daftardly Ruf*- 
fians, and &eed himfelf from fo fervile a yoke ; 
adding, at the fame time to his dominions, No^ 
vogrod, and the city of Mofcow, which he 
took from the Lithuanians towards the end of the 
fifteenth centurv. He extended his conquefts 
as far as Finland, which country has frequent* 
ly been the fubjeft of ruptures between Ruf* 
fia and Sweden. 

Ruffia, then, appears to have been at that 
time a large monarchy, tho" not as yet for« 
mldable to Europe, It is faid that John Bafi- 
lides brought back with him from Mofcow 
three hundred waggons loaded with gold, fil- 
ver, and precious ftones. The hiftory of thefe 
dark times is wholly compofisd of fables. Nei-* 
ther the inhabitants of Mofcow, nor the Tar-* 
tars, had at that time any money but what 
they had plundered from others s and as they 

had 
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had fo long been a prey to the Tartars, what 
great riches could be found among them i 
They were acquainted with little more than 
the mere neceffiiries of life. 

The country about Mofcow produces 
good corn, which is fown in May, and reap- 
ed in September. The earth bears fome few 
fruits : honey is as plenty there as in Po- 
land, and they have large and fmall cattle in 
abundance i but the wool being unfit for ma- 
nufacturing, and the people in thcmfelves 
rude and void of induftry, the only cloathing 
ufed amongfl them was the (kins of beads. 
There was not one houfe in the city of Mof- 
cow built of ftone. The little wooden huts 
they lived in were made of the trunks of trees, 
covered with mofs. As to their manners, they 
lived like brutes, having a confufed idea of 
the religion of the Greek church, of which 
they thought themfelves members. When 
they died, the prieft who buried them put into 
the hand of the dead perfon, a note addrefled 
to St. Peter and St Nicholas. This was their 
principal 2£t of religion ; but in almofl all 
the villages to the nortb-eaft of Mofcow, the 
inhabitants were in general idolaters. 
: The czars who fucceeded John Bafilides 
were poflefled of riches, efpecially after another 
John Baftlowitz had in 1551 taken Cazaa 
and Aftracan from the Tartars : but the Ruf- 
fians themielves were always poor ; for as thefe 
abfolute fovereigns had almoft all the trade of 
their empire in their own hands, and railed 
contributions upon thofe who had gained a 
finall competency, they quickly filled thdr 
Qwa cof&rs^ and even difplayed m Aiiatie 

poinp 
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pomp and luxury on their feftivals and fo- 
lemn days. They traded to Conftantinople, 
by the way of the Black Sea ; and with Po- 
land by Novogrod, They had it therefore in 
their power to civilize their fubjeib ; but the 
time was not yet come. All the northern 
part of their empire beyond Mofcow confiftcd 
in vaft wilds, and fbme few fettlements of fa- 
vages. They were even ignorant that there 
was fuch a large country as Siberia. A CoiTack 
firft difcovered and conquered it in the reign of 
this John Bafilowitz, in the fame manner as 
Cortez conquered Mexico, with a few fire- 
arms only. 

The czars had very little fhare in the affairs 
of Europe, except in feme wars with the 
Swedes on account of Finland. Noneofths 
inhabitants ever flirred out of the country, nor 
engaged in any maritime trade. The very port 
' of Archangel was at that time as much un- 
known as thofe of America, and was not df- 
covered till the year 15539 by the Englifh, 
who were in fearch of new countries in the 
North, after the example of the Spaniards 
and Portuguefe, who had made feveral new 
fettlements in the South, the Eafl, and the 
Wefl. It was necefl&ry to pafs the North Cape, 
at the extremity of Lapland. It was known 
by experience that there was a country where, 
during five months of the year, the fun never 
enlightened the horizon. In this attempt the 
crews of two (hips periihed with cold and other 
diforders on this coafl. A third fhip, command- 
ed by one Chancellor, anchored in the port of 
Archangel, in the river Dwina, the borders pf 
which were inhabited only byfavages. Chan- 
cellor 
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ccllor failed uptheDwinatoMofcow. ThcEng- 
Hfli after this were ahnoftthc only matters of the 
trade of Mufcovy, and gatned great riches by 
the fiirs they brought from thence ; and this 
i«ras likewifc another branch of trade taken 
from the Venetians. This republic had former- 
ly had marts, and even a town on the borders 
of the Tanais, and afterwards carried on a 
trade for furs with Conftantinople. Whofo- 
ever reads hiftory with any advantage, will fee 
that there have been as many revolutions in 
trade as in ftates. 

It was very improbable at that time that a 
prince of Ruilia mould one day found, in the 
itiarfhes at the bottom of the Uulph of Fin- 
land, a capital, in whofe port there arrives 
every year near two himdred and fift^ fbreien 
-fliipe, and which has fent forth armies to m 
a king on the throne of Poland, tffift the Ger- 
man empire againft France, become maflers of 
"Crimea, and dfreft Sweden of part of its ter- 
TitorteSa 

About this time Lapland began to be mom 
fnrticularly known, to which even the Swedes, 
the Danes, and the Ruffians had hitherto, 
1>een in a manner ftrangers. This vaft country, 
which borders upon the northern pole, had been 
defcribed by Strabo, under the name of die 
country of thcTrogloditcs, and Northern Pyg- 
mies. We have learnt Aat the race rf Pyg- 
mies were not fi(%tious beings. It is prabaUe 
that the Northern Pvgmies have become at- 
ttnft, or have been all deftro^ed by the neigh- 
bouring nations. Several kmds of men have 
difappeared from the face of the earth, as well 
as feveral kinds of airimals. 

The 



'ne JLri^aiHiers do not appear in the lesflft 
to refmnbk their Aeighb&ws i Ah* «k^mi^» the 
men ia Norway are iarge and well iBade: 
. wNr^eaS) L^i^nd .pFoduces no rnqn talkr ttum 
^r^ oifcits i tbeir ey^e^^ar^, and nfKfes> agats^ 
ai^ differeojt fsQm ^ibofe «^ all llii? other people 
who furround' them. They feem to bp a ipe- 
<ios ioaaed punpofely for the climate ihey in- 
habit, which they tbemfelve^ arc delighifid 
wkh, and which none butthemfelvescan like. 
KatMFe ieems to have produced (ih« X^* 
landers, as flie has done the rein-deer, pecu- 
liarly for that country : and as thefe animals 
are fpund no where €lfe in' the W9rld, (b 
luutheir tlie people appear to have come botfi 
any other p^rt. It h jboc probable tjbat the 
iidiabkanis of coumtries left kpfsnge wo«M liave 
'purfied over <he moft frigjhtftd deferts, covered 
with perpetual fnows, to tranfplant theoifelves 
jkitD iphaxcen a part af€he£l<M;>€u Oa^ £i* 
jnily «ay jto^e beAo caft ^a^onipcft Mpon 
'9 4tiKt iAaad, and have peopled dits lAand'; 
httt no nufhber of people would quit their ha- 
biiationi3 on (lie continent* wberie they w&sc 
yrpyided with ibxne kiod of iMMwUlmeiU^ 4P 
tst^ ^wMves kk a vemote part, mnUA aodha 
cevefed with mofs, and w4iere they codd meet 
with no other fubfiftence than fiih and jthe 
jnllk of relnHJeers : befides, fuppoiing peo^ple 
&om Norway or^Swedca to iuvc iraaifdajitttl 
theoiMvet into Lapiand, covid they poAUy 
have become fo entirely changed in figure? 
How b^peos it that the loJai^Mlers, who dwejl 
as far northward as the Laplanders* are fa tidl 
AA ^tiice, «nd ihe Laplanders, on the oontiary, 
•not only very fliort, -but of a quite ditwent 

form? 
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form* f Thcfe were, therefore, a new fpecies 
of men who made their appearance to us at the 
fame time that America and Afia prefented us 
with others. The fphere of nature now be- 
came enlarged to us on all fides ; and it is on 
this confideration alone that Lapland merits our 
attention. 

I fhall not take any notice of Iceland, which 
was the Thul£ of the antients ; nor of Green- 
land, nor yet of all thofe countries bordering 
on the Pole, whither the hopes of difcovering 



* Why iDAy not men degenerate in (Uture> as well as 
treei t The feed or flip of a tall tree, fown or planted in 
a cold climate, ihalt rife a poor (lunted (hnib. That 
there ihould be a differenoe, in point of esterion, between 
a native of Iceland and a Laplander, wiU not appear 
Arange, when we confider thefe particulare t the climate 
of Iceland li mild and moderate^ the foil fertile, the natives 
are weU cloathed^ well fed, well houfed, and enjoy the 
con^fwiisnciet of life. They are, in comparifon to the 
Laplanders 9 a late colony/ from a civUlxed people^ who 
carried the arte of oeconomy« and the comforts of liriag 
along with them to their new habitation | and are fub6Asd 
by commerce, under the protection of laws and a rega- 
lated police. On the cither hand, the cold of Lapland la 
in the winter almoft intolerable j and In the fummer the 
air is GontinnaUy itorchargod with unwholfome vapoors^ sbi* 
haled and perfpired from immenfe moraflbii lalcee, and 
forefts. The Laplanders are ill covered with (kins, poorly 
fed, and miferabty lodged in hovels, where they lie pro- 
mlfcttoafly, Aewing in the mldft of fmoke from their foef, 
and lleamt from the bodies of one another t nay, when 
their bunting proves unfuccefsful or impraaicabiey they 
are almoft ftarved for want of provifion. All thefe cir- 
cumftances muft^ without doubt, have had an effcA in 
Aunting the growth of their bodies in the courfe of propa- 
gation ) even ftippoflng them to be defcendanta of fome 
more fouthem people, driven into thefe nocbem regiMs 
hy the cruelty of their conquering neighboufs* 

a pailage 
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a paflage into America have carried our na- 
vigators. The knowledge of thefe countries is 
- as barren as the countries themfelves, and does 
not enter into the political plan of the world. 

Of Poland. 

POLAND, which for a long time re- 
tained the manners of the Sarmatians its 
firft inhabitants, began to be of fome confide* 
ration in Germany, after the Jagellonian 
race came to the throne ; and was no longer 
the lame country which was wont to re- 
ceive its kings at the emperor's will, and pay 
bim tribute. 

The firft of the Jagellon family was chofen 
king of this republic, in the year 1382. He 
was duke of Lithuania, and was an idolater, 
as well as the reft of his countrymen, and a 
great part of the palatinate. He was made 
king upon a promife of becoming Chriftian, 
and incorporating Lithuania with Poland. 

This Jagellon, who took the name of La- 
dUlaus, was father to the unfortunate Ladiflaus, 
who was king of Hungary and Poland, and 
formed to be one of the moft powerful mo- 
narchs in the world, had he not unfortunately 
been defeated and flain in 1445, at the battle 
of Varna, which, at the inftigation of cardinal 
Julian, he fought againft the Turks, in defiance 
of his faith folemnlv plighted. 

The Turks, and the monkifti knights of 
the Teutonic order were a long time the two 
great enemiesof Poland. The latter of thefe, 
who had formed themfelves into a crufade, not 
being able to fucceed in their attempts againft 

the 
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the Mahometans) fell upon the idolatrous and the' 
Chriftian iflhabkants of Pruifiii, which was then 
a^ province belonging to the Poles* 

Dtif ing the reign of Caftmir, in the fiAeentll 
century, the Teutonic knights waeed a long 
war with Poland, and at length divided Pruffia 
with this ftate, on condition that the grand 
mafter of their order fhould be a vaital o? this 
kingdsoni, and^ at the fafvie time, a prince pa* 
latine and have a- Aunt in the diet. 

At thia time the' palatines only had votes 
in the eftateif of- the kingdbm r hut Gafi- 
mir fammoned dcj^utiesf froth the body of the 
nobility, in the year 1640, who have ever fince 
maintained this privilege. 

The nobles then had another privile^ in 
Common with that of the palatines, which was 
that of noV being fubje£t to arrdft for any 
crime before they were juridically conviAed : 
this was a kind of right of impufrity. They 
had befides, the right of life and dl^ith over 
their peafants, whom- they might put ro- death 
with impunit^s provided they threw the value 
often crowns* into the ^rave : and if a FoliiJi 
nobleman kiUled a^ peaiant Monging to an- 
other nobleman, he- was by the laws dF honour 
obliged to give- hhn- another in his- room f and 
to the difgraee of human netuie, thisherrid pri- 
vilege flilT fubfi(b. 

Sigi(hiund,.who was of the Jagellonian race, 
and died in 1548, was cotemporary with 
Charles V. and was efteemed a great prince. 
During his reign the Poles had feveral 
wars with the Mufcovites, and likewife with 
the Teutonic knighta, while Albert of Bran- 
tienburg wfts their grand maften But war 
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was all the Poles knew^ without being ac- 
quainted with the miiitarj art -, which was firft 
carried to perfet^on in the ibuthern parts of 
Europe. They fought in a coafufed and dif- 
orderly maoner s they had no fortified places ^ 
and their chief ftrength coafiflsd, as it ftiU 
does, in their cavalry. 

They wholly negleAed trade ; nor did tfaejp 
difoover, till the thirteenth century, the fak- 
pits of Csacovia, which now conftiuite die chief 
wealth of the cooatiy. The com and £dt 
trade was left to Jews, and other foreigners, 
who grew rich by the proud indolence of tbo 
noUes and the flavery of the people* There 
were at that time in Poland no Icis than two 
hundred Jewifli fym^gogues^ 

If we confider the govermaent of this 
country, it will appear^ in fome refpefi^ 
an im^e of the aatient govemoient d the 
Franks, Mufcovites, and. Huns ^ and, in 
others, fomewhat to refemble that eS 
the ancient Kobumiss inaihiuffh as die no- 
bles, like the tribunes of the Roman people, 
could oppose the pafing. zof law in the fenato 
by fioiply pronouncing the word FeU^ Thb 
power, w^ick extended even to all the gande-» 
men, and was carried fo £ur as to give a 
right of annulling^ by a finglevote, all the 
other votes of the r^ubUc, is now become 
a kind of rig^t of amrchy. The ^tribune was 
the naagiftrate of the people of Rome ; where- 
as a gentleman in Pcdand i^ only a member 
and a AitjeA of the ftate, and this member has 
the peculiar privilege of difturbing the iriiole 
body : but lb dear is this privily to felf-love^ 
that, if any one fliould atttiiip4 ta p ropcrfe 

in 
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in the diet an abolition of this cuftom, he 
would be certain of being torn in pieces. 

In Poland, as well as in Sweden, in Den- 
mark and throughout the whole North, the only 
diftinguilhing title was that of Noble. The 
dignities of duke and count are of a later 
date, and are derived from the Germans ; but 
thefe titles confer no power. The nobles are 
all upon an equality. The palatines, who de- 
prived the people of their liberty, were wholly 
employed in defending their own againft their 
kings ; and, notwithftanding the Jagellon fii- 
mily were fo long in poflcfEon of the throne, 
its princes were never either abfolute in their 
royalty, nor even kings b^ ri|e;ht of birth, but 
were always chofen as chiefs of the ftate, and 
not as mafters. In the oath taken by thefe 
kings, at their coronation, they exprefsly 
defired the nation to dethrone them, if they 
did not obferve thofe laws they bad fworn to 
maintain. 

It was no very eafy matter to preferve the 
right of ele£Kon always free, and ftill con- 
tinue the fame family on the throne : but 
the kings having no ftrong holds in their pof* 
feifion, nor the management of the public 
treafury, nor the army, could not make any 
attack upon the liberties of the nation. The 
ftate allowed the king a yearly revenue of 
about twelve hundred thoufand livres of our 
money, for the fupport of his dignity, which 
is more than the king of Sweden has to this 
day ; the emperor has no allowance, but 
is obliged to fupport, at his own expence, the 
dignity of Head of theChriftian World, Cafut 
Orbis Chriftiani \ while the ifland of Great 

Britain 
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Britain give their king near twenty three mil- 
lions for his civil lift. The fale of the fcingly 
office is now become in Poland one of the 
Principal fources of the money which circu- 
lates in that kingdom. The capitation tax 
levied on the Jews» which is one of its largeft 
revenues^ does not amount to above 120000 
•florins of the comt>f the country* 

With regard to the laws^ the Poles had no 
written code in thtir own language, till the 
year 1552 *. The nobles, who were always 
•of -equal rank with each other, were governed 
by the refolutions taken in their a&mblies, 
which is at prefent the only real law *amongft 
them ; and the reft of the nation are guided 
only by thefe refolutions. As thefe nobles are 
the only .pofleflbrs of lands, they are mafters of 
all the reft of the people, and the hufbandmen 
are no other than their flaves : they are like- 
wife in pofleffion of all the church benefices It 
is the fame in Germany ; but this is an ex- 
press and general law in Poland ; wheieas, in 
Germany, it is only an eftablifbed ctiftom ; 
indeed a cuftom greatly repugnant to Chrifti- 
•anity, tho' agreeable to the fpirit of the Ger- 
manic conftitutioir. Rome, in all its difFerent 
^fbrms of government, from the times of its 
kings and confuls to the papal monarchy, 
■has always enjoyed this advantage, that the 
door to honours and dignities was aJways open 
to pure merit. 

• It was in the fourteenth century that Cafimir the 
Great introduced the Magdeburg laws,' now called, *tbe 
•Confiiutiw ofPdand^ 

. Vol. m. K Of 
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TH E kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, were, like that of Poland^ ekc- 
itive. The pea&nts and>artiftcers were flaves 
in Norway and Denmark ; but in Sweden they 
iiad a feat in the diets of the ftate, iind gave 
their rote in the impofidon of taxes. I^ver 
^id two neighbflofuring nations entertain a more 
violent antipathy to each other than the Swedes 
and Danes ; and yet thefe rival people formed 
CEnly one ilate m the famous union of Ca^mar, 
at the end of the fourteenth century. 

One of the Swediih kinprs, named Albert^ 
having attempted to appropriate a third of tke 
farms in the kingdom to his own ufe, his fub- 
Je£b revolted ^ainft hi m. Margaret of Wal- 
xietnar, queen of Denmark, who was called 
the Semiramis of the North, took advantage of 
4hck troubles, and got herfelf acknowleiiged 
iqueen of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway in 
the year 1395* Two years afterwards flic 
united thefe two kingdoms, which ought al- 
ways to have continued under the domioion of 
one Angle fovereign. 

When we recoiled that formerly the Da- 
nifh pirates alone, carried t^eir viAorious arms 
throughout the gres^erpartof Europe, and con- 
quered England, and Normandy, and after- 
wards fee that 3weden, Denmark, -and Nor- 
way, tho* united, were not a formi da b l e foWtr 
to their neighbours, we may evidently con- 
clude, that conquefts are only to be made 
among an ill-governed people* The hanfe 
towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, Dantzick, Rof- 
• ». tock. 
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tock, Lunebarg, aod Wifmar alone were able 
to refift the power of thefe three kingdoms, 
on account of their fuperior riches; and the 
fingle city of Lubeck carried on a war againft 
the fucceflbn of Mai|;aret of Waldemar. This 
union of the three kugdoms, which appeared 
, lb hit at firft fight, proved in the end, the fource 
of all their misfortunes. 

There w^s in Sweden a primate, who was 
ard)bi{hap of Upial, and fix bifiiops who had 
^dmoft the £ime authority in that country which 
moft of die great ecclefiafticks had acquired in 
Germany and other nations, efpecially the arch* 
tnfhop of Upfal, who was, like the primate of. 
Poland, the fecond perfon in the kingdom. 
Whofoever is the fecond perfon in a £ue. is 
always defirous of being the firft. 

It happened in the year 1452 that the eftates 
of Sweden, tired of die Danim yoke, chofe with 
one oonfent the grand marfhal Charles Ca- 
fitidbn for their king, and being equally weary 
of the power of the bifhops, thev ordered a per- 
<)uifiuon to be made into the eftates which the 
church bad engrofled under favour of thefe 
troubles. The archbilhop of Upfal, named John 
de Salftad, affifted by the fix bifliops of Sweden 
and the reft of the clergy, excommunicated the 
king and the fenate at high mafs, laid his or- 
naments upon the altar, and putting on a coat 
of mail, and taking a fword in his hand, quit- 
ted the church ;md began a civil war, which 
the bifliops afterwards continued forfeven years. 
After this there was nothing but the moft 
tioody anarchy, and a peipetual war between 
the Swedes, who wanted an independent king, 
and the Danes; the latter of which almoft d- 
N 2 ways 
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ways gained the maftcry. The clergy, ^mho 
were at one time in arms for their country, and 
at another againft it, reciprocally excommu- 
jiicated, fought with, and plundered each other. 

At length the Danes having gained the 
mafteiy, under the command of their king, 
John, fon to Cbriftian L and the Swedes, be* 
ing fubdued, and having afterwards revolted 
again, this king John caufed his fenate in Den- 
mark to publiin an arret againft that of Swe- 
•den, by which all the members of that feoate 
were condenmed to lofe their nobility, and for- 
feit their cftates. What Is very flngular is, 
ihat he cau&d this arret to be confirmed by the 
emperor Maximilian, and that this emperor wrote 
to.the eftates of Sweden, telling them, 
5 5 «< That they were to pay obedience to 
that ordinance, or elfe that he would proceed 
agaiiift them according to the laws of the em- 
pire." I do not know how the abbe Vcrtot, 
. in his Revolutions of Sweden* came to forget fo 
important a tranfa&ion, which Puffendorf has 
{o carefully preferved. 

This fact is a plain proof tliat both the Ger- 
man emperors and the popes have always pre- 
tended to an univerfal jurifdi6lion. It like- 
wife proves, that the Danlfh king was willing 
to (latter Maximilian, whofe daughter he af- 
terwards obtained for his fon Chriftian II. In 
this manner were rights eftabliflied in thofe 
days. Maximilian's council wrote to the Swedes 
in the fame manner as that of Charlemagne bad 
done to the people of Bfenevento and Guienne: 
but he wanted the fame number of forces and 
the like power with Charlemagne. 

This 
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This Chriftian II. after the death of his fa- - 
ther took very different fteps. Inftead of ap- 
plying to the imperiaF chamber for an arrets 
he obtained four thoufaml men of Francis L 
kfng. of France. Before thts time the French 
had. never engaged m any of the quarrels of 
the North. It is probable that Francis I, who« 
afpired' to the imperial dignity, was willing to 
gain a fupport in Denmark. The French 
troops fought fevera! battles agafnft the Swedes,, 
under Chriftian, but were very badly recom- 
penfed for their fervices, being fent home with- 
out pay, and fet upon in their return by the 
peafants 5. (6 that not above 300 men returned 
alive to France, theufual fate of all expeditions 
fent toa fardiftant from their own country. 

'We {hall fee what a tyrant this Chriftian 
was, when we come to the artfcle of Luthera- 
niftn. One of his crfm^s proved the caufe of 
his punilhment, la the lofs of his three king- 
doms. He had lately made an agre^pnent with 
art adminiftrator created by the eftates of Swe- 
den whofe name was Steho Sture ; but he 
feemcd to fear this adminiftrator lefe than he. 
did the young Guft'avus Vafa, nephew to king 
C^nutfon, a prince of the moft enterprifing. 
courage, and the hero and idol of the Swedes ^ 
and pretending to be defirous of having a con- 
ference with the adminiftrator in Stockholm^ 
demanded of him, at the fame time, to bring 
wfth him on board his fleet, then lying in the 
road, the young Guftavus, with fix other no^ 
blemen as hoftages. As foon as they were- 
come on board his fbip he put them all in irons, 
and made fail to Denmark with his prize. Aftec 
N X - this- 
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g this he made preparations for an opea 
'^' war, in which Rottie took part. We 
will now fee h^w (he came to enter into it, 
-aifd in what manner fhe was deceived. 

Troll, archbifhop of Upfal, (whofe cruelties 
I ihall relate when I come to fpeak of Lutht* 
ranifm,) and who had been chofen primate by 
the clergy, confirmed by pope Leo X, and was 
united in intereft with Chriftian, was after* 
-wards depofed by the eftates of Sweden, in 
1^17, and condemned to'do peroetual penance 
in a monaftery. For this the enates were ex- 
communicated by the pope in the cuftomary 
ftile. This excommunication, which was no- 
thing in itfelf, was rendered very formidable by 
the power of Chriftian's arms. 

There was at that time in Demnark a legate 
from the pope, named ArcemWldi, who had 
fold indulgences throughout the three kingdoins. 
Such had been the addrefs of this prieft, or the 
weaknefs of the people, that he had raifed near 
two million? of florins in thefe countries, 
though the pooreft in Europe, which he was 
going to fend over to Rome j but Chriftiaa 
feized on them as a fupply for the war he was 
carrying on againft the excommunicated Danes. 
This war proved fuccefsful j Chriftian was ac- 
knowledged king, and ardibifhop Troll was 
reinftated in his dignity. It was after this rc- 
ftoration that the king and his -primate gave 
that fatal fesift in Stockholm, at which he caufcd 
all the members of the fenate, and a great maoy 
citizens to be maflacrcd *. While thefe things 

were 

/^ ^ . 

* The circumftancet of this maifacre were tnil j liorriUe; ' 
It was the firft of aU fiunts, in the fear 1520; when aU ite 
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visre tranfa£iing« Guftavus efcaped from htft 
confinement, and fkd into Sweden. He was 
ebKgcd to conceal himfelf for fome time in ihe 
moiintains of Dalecarjia, in the difguife of a 
peafant. He even worked in the mines, either 
for his fub&ftence, or the better concealing him- 
felf: but at length he made himfelf known to> 
tbefe lavage people, who being from their ruftic 
(Implicity utter flrangers to politics, held ty- 
ranny in the moft deteftable light.. They agreed 
to follow him, and Quftavus foon faw himfelf 
at the head of an. army. The ufe of fire-arms- 
was not then, at all known to thefe rude men. 



gnmdoes tnd nobJetnen of Siireden. were inyited to the king^e 
•ooonation. Chriftian bimrdf wftlked at their bead to the 
cathedra), whpre, at the ceremony of coronation,^ he fxvoro 
upon the facrament he would preferve the privileges of the 
SwediOi pationy and niainrain the moft fincere friendfhip 
with the fenators and grandees of the kiMdom, who tool& 
the oath of allegiance in their turn. They returned to the 
palace, where they were fplendrdly entertained at the king*s 
eacpdnce; In the nudft of their feftiYity he arofe and retired 
to a dbfet: then the hall was immediately filled with- 
armed men, who fecured the guefts, until a fcaflfold could 
he railed before the palace gate : o« this, all the bi(hopt 
and grandees were beheiided, except the grand prior of the 
prder of St. John of Jerufalem, whom Chriftian refefved aa 
an extraordinary vi£tim. He was ftretched on a St. An-» 
drew!s crofi^ and being opened alive, his heart was plucked' 
efnt of his breaft. The nobles being thus executed, a fignal 
^Ama given, at which the foldiers fell upon the populace, and 
butchered them without mercy. Next day an amnefty 
being puhUfliedy thofe of the bin^hers that remained van* 
tared to come forth, and were immediately 'put to the 
iword. Six blAiops who had not been prefent at the coro- 
nation, were invited to Stoekhotmr to be confulted by thr 
king, and were no foonen lodged in that capital, than the- 
tyrant ordered the houfe to be fet on fire,, fo that they 
lycUhed in the flames, 

N 4 and 
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and but imperfeflly to the Swedes. This al- 
wajrs th^:ew the viftory on the fide of the 
Danes : but Guflavus having bought a number 
of mufkets upon his oWn account at Lubeck^ 
fbon engaged them upon an equality. 
' Lubeck not only furniihed him with anns^ 
but it likewife fent him troops, without' which 
Guftavus could not have fucceeded ; fo that 
the fate of Sweden depended on a fimple tra- 
ding city. Cbriftian was at that time in Den* 
mark, and the archbifhqp of Upfal fuftained 
the whole weight of the war againft this de- 
liverer of his country. At length* by an event 
not very common, the party which had juftice 
oh its fide, prevailed ; and Guftavus, after feve-^ 
ral unfuccefsful attempts, beat the tyrant's lieo- 
tenants, and remained mafter of part of the; 
country. 

Chilian, grown furious by this dif- 
, ^5 ^ grace, committed an aSion which even 
after what we have already feen of him, appears 
almoft an incredible piece of wickedneis. Ifc 
for a long time had the mother and fifter of 
Xiuftavus in his power at Copenhagen^ and 
now ordered thefe two princefles to .be both. 
fowed up in a fack, and thrown alive in(a 
the fea. 

Though this tyrant was^ fo well (killed ia 
working his revenge, he did not know bow 
to fight ; and while he could murder two poor 
defencelefs women, did not dare to venture into 
Sweden to face Guftavus. At length the cru- 
elties he exercifed upon his fubjeds, in common 
with his enemies, rendered him as deteftable t» 
the people of Copenhajgen as to the Swedes. 

As 
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^ As the Danes had the power of ele^ng 
their kings, (o thevHkewife had that of punifh* 
ing a tyrant. T^be firft who renounced hi^ 
authority were the people of Jutland, or ths 
dutchy of Slefwick. His uncle Frederic, 
duke of Holftein, took advantage of this juft: 
iafttrreAion of the people, and right being iup^r- 
ported by force, all the inhabitants of that part, 
which formerly cotnpofed the Cimbrica C'ler'* 
fonefus, deputed the chief juftice of Jutland tO/ 
iigtiify to the tyrant the fentence of djepo^ 
fition. 

This intrepid' ms^iflrate had* tbe refolution< 
to carry the fentence to Cbriftian in the midfi 
of Copenhagen ; the tyrant finding all the red 
•f his king(&m wavering, himfelf hated even 
by his own officers, and not daring to truft any 
one, received in his own palace like a criniinal 
the fentence declared to him by a fmgle maa. 
unarmed. The name of this magiftrate defervea- 
to be handed down to»pofierity : he was called 
Mons. ^^'My name, faid he, ought to^bcLWrit-?- 
ten over the doors of all bad princes/' Tba 
kingdom of Denmark acquiefced with the fen-r 
fence, and there never was an inftance of a rc-^ 
volution (o juft and fudden, and fo <)uietly ef^ 
feaed. The king depofed himfelf by 
flying the kingdom, and retiring into ^ 4 
the dominions of his brother-ini-law, Charles. 
V. in Flanders, wboie aiEftaoce he long im<r 
plored. 

His uncle Frederic was eltSttd ac Copen- 
hagen, king of Denmark, Norway,, and Swe-< . 
den'; but of this laft he had only the tide ; for 
the Si;vedeschofe Guftavus Vaia their king^ 
who had made himfelf mafter of Sxockhol/^ 
N 5 about 
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9ibout die iame time, and perfeftty wefl kitew 
how to defetfd the kingdom he had deliirefed. 
Chriftian, who, with his archbifliop Troll, wat 
now a wanderer, made an attempt fome few 
years afterwards to get poiTeffion of fbme part of 
his dominions. He depended upon the affift- 
ance of a male-content party, in the kingdom, 
ivhich is always the confequence of ^a new 
reign, and which he now found both in Swe* 
den and Denmark : with thefe he entered Nor- 
way. Guftavus had introduced a change in 
the religion of the Swedes, and Frederic bad 
jpermitted his. Danes to change theirs. Cbri- 
Ittan profeffed himfelf a good Catholic, but was 
not for that either a better prince^ or a better 
f^eneral, nor more beloved ; fo thzt in the end 
his enterprize proved inei{e£lual. 

Abandoned at length by every one, he fuf« 
fered himfelf to be carried to Denmark in the 
year 1532, where he ended his days in a prifom 
Archbiihop Troll, who, prompted by a reftleft 
ambition, had prevailed on the city of Lubeck 
to talce up arms againft the Danes, died of the 
wounds he received in battle, and concluded 
his life with more glory than Chriftians both 
of them merited a more tragical end. 

Guftavus, the deliverer of his country, now 
enjoyed his honours inpeace. He firft convinced 
foreign nations what weight Sweden might 
have in the aftairs of Europe^ at a time when 
the politics of that country put on a new face, 
and they began to think of eftablifhing a bal- 
iance of power. 

Francis I. made an alliance with him ; and^ 
fiotwithftandine that Guftavus was a Lutheran* 
lent him the collar of his order, though expreflv 

againft 



againit the ftatutes. Guftavus fpent the re-^ 
nainder of his. life in endeavouring to regulate- 
bis kingdom. It required all the prudence he was 
mafter of to fecqrehis admmiftration againft 
the troubles likely, to artfe on account of the* 
change he had made in religion. The Dale- 
carlians, who had been the firft to affift him in- 
mounting the throne, were the iirft to raife 
commotions. Their iavage rufticity rendered' 
them auached to' the aattent cuftoms of their 
church; and they were Catholics in the fame 
manner as they were barbarians, by birth and 
education, as may be conceived from a petitioiv 
which they prefented to him, wherein they de- 
fired the king not would wear anvcloaths made 
after the French faihion ; ana would order 
all thofe to be burnt who eat meat on a Friday: 
this laft article was almoft the only one in- 
which the Ludierans were difUnguiihed from 
the Catholics. 

.The king fupprefled thefe firft emotions, and' 
eflablifhed his religion by judicioufly preierving 
the foiibops, aod at the fame time dimintfhing 
their revenues and power. He (hewed a pro* 
per i^ard to the antient laws of the king- 
dom, and caufed his fon Eric * to be declared 
his fucxxflor, by the eftates, in 1544; and he 
even procured the crown to remain in his fa* 
mily, on condition, that if his race|(hou]d be- 
cxMne extinA, the eftates fhould again refume 
their right of eleAion ; and that if only a prin- 
cefs remained, (he (hould be allowed a certain 
portion, without having any pcetenfions to the 
crown. 

9 Vetoing ky laiftafte, Ciyt Fitderkk, 

N6 SaQ\ 
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' Such was the fituation of a&irs in the Nordi, 
in the time of Charles V. - The manners cl 
all thefe people were fimple but auftere, and 
thir virtues were fewer, as their ignorance 
-was greater. The titles of count, marquis, 
baron, and knight, and moft of the other badges 
of vain glory, had not found their way at alf 
among the Swedes, and but very little among 
the Danes ; but then the mofl ufeful inventions 
were likewife unknown to them. They had* 
no fettled commerce, nor any manufadures» 
Guftavus Vafa, by drawing the Swedes from: i 
their (late of obfoirity, infpired the Danes by 1 
his example. 

Of H u N G A R r. 

THE conftitution of this government wa» 
. exafliy the faiie with that of Poland. 
Its kings were ele£ked by the diets : the pala- 
tine of Hungary had the fame authority as the 
primate of Poland, and was moreover judge- 
between the king and the nation. Such was 
formerly the power or privilege of the palatine 
of the empire, the mayor of the palace in France,. 
and the juiUciary of Arragon. We find that in 
ail monarchies the regal power was initsb^in- 
ning counterbalanced by fome other. 

The nobles had the fame privileges as in 
'Poland ; I mean thofe of being fcreened from 
all puniihment, and of difpoiing of the lives of 
their peafants or bondmen. The common 
people were flaves. The chief forces of this 
kingdom confided in the cavalrv, whidi was 
formed of the nobles and their followers. The 
infantry was a heap of peaftnts gathcared to- 
gether, vrithgut Older or difcipUnej who took 

tbf 
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the field in fowing time, and continued in it 
tin harveft. 

We may recolIe<Jl that this kingdom firft em- 
braced Chriftiariity about the year 1000 1^ Ste-' 
phen, the chief of the Hungarians, who wUa 
defirous of being made king, empFoyed on this^ 
occaGon the force of arms and religion. Pope 
Sylvefter II. gave him not only the title of 
king, but of apoftolic king likewife. Some 
writers fay that it was John XVIII. or XIX. 
who conferred thefe two honours on Stephen,* 
in the year 1003, or 1004. Such difcuffions, 
however, have nothing to da with the end of 
my enquiries. I fhall therefore content myfelf 
with obferving, that, on account of this title's 
having been conferred by a bull, the popes pre-' 
tended to cxs£t a tribute from the Hungarians, 
and that it is in virtue of the term apoftolic 
that the kings of Hungary pretend to a right 
of bellowing all the church benefices in the. 
kingdom. 

We may obferve that kings and even whole 
nations have been governed by certain preju- 
dices. The chief of a warlike people did not 
dare to afTume the title of king, without the 
pope's permiffion. This kingdom, and that of 
Poland likewife, were governed on the model 
of the Germanic empire ; and yet the kings of» 
Poland and Hungary, though they made counts, 
had never dared to create dukes, and were fa 
far from taking the title of majefty, that they 
were at that time only ftiled. Your excellency. * 

The emperors even looked upon Hungary 
as a fief of the empire ; and Conrad the Salic 
adually received homage and tribute from king 

-tS« Vol. I. 

Peter \ 
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Peter $ while th^ popes on their fide maiataine^. 
that they had a right to beftow this crowny 
becaufe they were the firft who gave the tide 
of king to the chief of the Hungarian nation* 

And here it will be neceflary to take a fliort 
retrofpe£l of thofe times, when the houfe of, 
France, which had furnilhed kings to Portugal, 
England, and Naples, beheld likewtle one ^ 
its branches feated on the throne of Hungary. 

' About the year 1290, this throne being va- 
cant, the emperor, Rodolph of Hapfl)urg, gave 
the inveftitureof it to his fon Albert of Au- 
flria, as he would beftow a common fief. 
Pope Nicholas IV. on his fide, conferred this 
Jcingdom as a church benefice on the grandiba 
of the famous Charles of Anjou, brother to 
St. Lewis, who was king of Naples and Sicily. 
This nephew of St. Lewis was called Charles 
Martel, and laid claim to the kingdom, becaule 
his mother Mary of Hun|ary was fitter to the 
laft deccafed king of Hungary. With a free 
people, it is not the being a relation to the kiog 
that cati confer a title to the throne ; and the 
Hungarians accepted neither the fovereign no- 
minated by the emperor, nor him whom the 
pope appointed for them, but fixed upon An- 
drew, furnamed the Venetian, a prince who wjw 
alfo pf the blood royal. Upon this there fol- 
lowed excommunications and wars ; but after 
his death, and that of his competitor Charles 
Martel, the d^ree of the Rgman tribunal was 
carried into execution. 

Boniface VIIL in 1303, four mondis before 
the affironthe received frpm the king of Francct 
the ^rief for which is faid to have occafioned 
bis deathj had the honour to fee the cauftt of 

the 
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tiie houfe of Anjou brought before *bis trU. 
bunal*. Mzrjy queen oi Naples, Q)oke in 
perfon before the confiftory ; and Boniface be* 
flowed Hungary on prince Carobert^ fon to 
Charles Martel, and grandfon to this Alary, 

This Carobert then was in fa£l king ^ , 

by the pope's favour, and maintain^ '3^o, 
upon the throne by his intereft and his fword« 
The kingdom of Hungary became more power- 
ful under him than the emperors, who looked 
upon it as one of their fiefs. Carobert re-* 
annexed to his kingdom the provinces of Dal- 
matia, Croatia, Servia, Tranfyivania, Walachia^ 
and Moldavia, which had been rent from it at 
different times. 

Carobert'^ fon, Lewis^ brother to that An- 
drew, king of Hungary, whom his wife Joan 
of Naples caufed to be ftrangled, flill farther 
encreafed the Hungarian power. He went to 
Naples to revenge his bro.ther's murder, and 
aflifted Charles Durazzo to dethrone ' queen 
Joan, but without being any way inftrumen- 
UA in the cruel manner in which Durazzo 
caufed that unh^py princefs to be put to death. 
After his return to Hungary he acquired true 
glory, by doing juftice to his people, enad^ing 
wife laws, and abolifhing the cufl%m of trials 
by the hot iron, and boiling water, which were 
always in the ^reateft credit, when the people 
were moft uncivilized. 

We have all along obferved that there never 
was a truly great man who was not a lover of 
letters. This prince cultivated geometry and 

« See chap, fiii. Vol. fl. 
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aftronomy, and countenanced the other arts : it' 
is to this philofophic genius, fo rare at that 
thne, that we are to attribute the abolition oF 
the fuperftitious trials abovementioned. A king 
who was mafter of foimd reafoning was a pro* 
d%y in thofecountrres. His courage was eaual to 
his other qualifications r he was beloved by his 
own fubjcfts, and admired bv ftrangers. To- 
wards the latter part of his life, in 1370, the 
Poles made choice of him for their king : he 
reigned happily in Hungary forty years, and 
over the Poles twelve. His people gave him 
the furname of the Great, which he well de- 
fervcd ; and yet thfa prince is hardly known iit 
Europe, becaufe he did not reign over men 
capable of tranfmitting his fame and virtues 
to other nations. How few know that in the 
fourteenth century there was a Lewis the Great 
in the Carpathian mountains ? 

He was fo much beloved, that the eftates, in 
IJ82, beftowed the crown on his daughter- 
Maryi not then marriageable, by the tide of. 
Eng Maryj a title which has in our time been- 
renewed in favour of a daughter of the laft em- 
peror of the houfe of Auftria. 

This all ferves to (hew, that if in hereditary 
kingdoms the people fometimes find reafon to 
complain of a defpotic abufe of the fupreme* 
power, elective ftates are on their part expofed* 
to ftill more violent florms, and that even liberty 
itfelf, which is fo natural and ineftimable a 
bleffing, is fometimes productive of great mif- 
fortbnfcs, 

Younff king -Mary and her kingdom were 
both under the governnjcpt. qf her mother Eli- 
zabeth of Bofniaj who being difagreeable to the 
5 gran- 
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grandees, they made ufe of' their right, and 
placed the crown on another head, and made 
Charges Durazzo, firnamed the Little, king ;^ 
who was defcended in a direft line from St. ' 
Lewis's brother, who reigned in the two Sicilies. ' 
Charles arrived at Naples, from Buda, and was 
folemnly crowned in 1386, and acknowledged 
king by Elizabeth herfelf. 

We now come to one of thofe ffirange events 
with regard to which the laws iare wholly filent, ' 
and leave us in doubt whether it may not be a. 
crime even to punifli vice. 

Elizabeth and her daughter Mary, after hav^' 
ing lived in as good correfpondence with EXui- 
razzo as it was poffible to do with a perfon who' 
was in pofTeffioh ef their crown, invited binx, 
to their apartment; where they caufed hifn to 
be murdered in their prefence, after which they 
prevailed on the people to join them '; * and • 
young Mary, who was ftill direSbod by het: 
mother, refumed thjs. crown.. * 

Some time afterwards, Elizabeth and* Mary 
m^de a journey into Lower Hungary, and in" 
their way imprudently pafled through the lands ; 
of the count oMIomac, v*o was ban of Ci"oa-^ 
tia. This ban was vdiat they call in Hungary' 
a fuprcme count, who has the command of the' 
grmies, and the executing juftice. This noble- 
man was particularly attached to the murdered 
king ; w^s it fchen:, or was it not, hwfijl for* 
him to revenge the death of his king? He foon 
came to a refolution, and feemed to confult* 
only juftice in the cruelty of his revenge; he 
caufed the two^queens to be tried, after whiqh 
he ordered Elizabeth to be drowned, and kepr 

Mary 
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Mary in prifon^ as the leaft guilty of th^ 
two. 

At the fame time Sigifmund, who was after- 
wards emperor, entered Hungary and efpoufed 
queen Mary. The ban of Croatia^ who thought 
himfelf fufiiciently powerful, had the boldnefs 
to carry that princefs himfelf to Sigifmund, af- 
ter having drowned her mother^ thinking, as 
we may fuppofe, that he had done only an aA 
of fevere jiifticei hut Sigifmund or(Iered his. 
flefli to be torn off with red-hot pincers, and 
he died amidft the mod dreadful torments. His 
death caufed an infurre^lion of the noUes of 
fiungary ; and this whole reign was one con-* 
tinued fucceffion of troubles and fadlions. 

It is poffible to reign over a great number of 
, fiates, and' yet not be a powerful prince ^ this 
Sjgifmund was, at one and the (kme time, em- 
peror, and king of Bohemia and Hungary : but 
in Hungary he was beaten bv the Turks, and 
once confined in prifon by nis fubje^, who 
had i-evolted againft him. In Bohemia he was 
abnoft continually at war with the Huffites.;^ 
and in the empire his authority was almoft al- 
ways coi^nterbaknced.by the 4^erogati¥es of 
the grandees, and the privileges of the great 
cjties. 

In 1438 Albert of Auftria, fon-in-law to Si- 
gifmund, was the firft prince of thehoufeof 
Auftria who had reigned in Hungary. 

This Albert was, like SigiiinuncU bodi em« 
peror and king of Bohemia, but be did not reign^ 
above three years i and this ihort reiga was the 
caufe of inteftine divifions, which, together 
with the irruption of the Turks, depopulated 

Hungary^ 
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Hwngarjr^ suid made it one of the moft miferahle 
countries in the world. 

The Hungarians, who always prefenred their 
liherty, would not accept for their king a child 
which Albert of Auflria left at his death, but 
chofe Uladiflaus, or Ladiflaus, king of Poland^ 
wboy in 1444, loft the fansousbattk of Varna^ 
together with his life, as has been before re- 
lated. 

Frederick III. of Auitria, who was emperor 
ia 1440, took the title of king of Hungary, 
but never was fo in reality. He kept the font 
of Albert of Auftria, whom I iball call Ladif- 
lau9 Albert, prifoner in Vienna, while John 
Hufuiiades was making head in Hungary aeainft 
Mahomet II. who coiKiuered fo many ftates* 
This John Hunoi^t^ wa$.not king, but he . 
v^us gisneral and idol of a free and warlike 
people, and no king ever pofieded a tnbrci abfo« 
luu power* 

After his death the boufe of Auftria had the 
crpwn of Hungary. This LadiflAus Albert was 
cl^&ed king, and qaufed one of the fons of this 
John Hun^iades, the reveriger of his country, to 
be put to deaifth hy the hands of the executioner : 
biity with a free people, tyranny never goes unpu^^ 
nifhed j Ladiflaus was driven from a throne < 
which he had ftained with fucb illuftrious bloody 
and paid for his cruelty by perpetual exile. 

There ftill remained a ion of the great Hun^ 
niades: this waa Matthias Corvinus, whom 
the Hungarians with great difficulty, and not ' 
without paying a large fum of money, refcued 
out of the hands of the houfe of Auftria. This 
prince waged war both with the empei-or Fre- 
derick III. and the Turk, from the forifaer of 

whom. 
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whom he took Auftria, and drove the Tatter 
out of Upper Hungary. 

After bis death, which happened in 1490^ 
the hoiife of Auftria was continually endea* 
vouring to add Hungary to its other dominions. 
The emperor Maximilian, even though he had 
again entered Vienna, could not obtain this king- 
dom, which was beftowed upon another Ladi* 
ilaus, a king of Bohemia, whom I (hall call La- - 
diflauaof Bohemisi, 

The Hun^aians, after the example of the 
nobles in Poland, and the electors of the em- 
pire, in thus chufmg their own kings, always 
limited the royal authority : but it nnift be ac- 
knowledged, riiat the Hungarian nobles were 
petty tyrants, who would not fuffer a greater 
tvraxit over them ; their liberty was no otber 
than a. fatal independency, and they reduced 
the reft of the nation to k> wretched a ftate of 
, ilavery, that the peafants and common people 
being unable longer to fupport fucb continued 
oppzei&ons, took up arms againft thefe cruel ' 
mafters ; and a civif war, whi<£ lafted four yean». 
ftill farther weakned this unhappy kingdom. 
At length the nobles, being better provided* 
with arms and money than the peafants, gained 
the maftery ; and this war ended in redoubled 
iniferies to the people, who to this day conti- 
nue the a^al flaves of the grandees. 

-A country which had been fo long a prey to 
devaftations, and where there remained only a- 
flaviih and difcontented people, under mafters 
almoft always at variance among themfelyes, 
was no longer able of itfelf to refiR the arms of 
the Turklfh fultans. Accordingly we find, that 
when young Lewis II. fon to tbi» Ladiflaus of 

Bohemia^ 
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Bohemia, and father-in-law to Charles V. at- 
tempted to ' Dppofe the arms of Soljman, the 
whole kingdom of Hungary was not able to 
furnKh him with an army of more than thirty 
thoufand fighting men. One Tomeres, a Fran- 
cifcan friar, who was general of this army,* in 
which there were five other bifhops, promiftd 
£/ewis the viAorv ; but his whole army was 
ciit to pieces in tne famous battle of Mohats, 
in 152^6, and the king himfelf flain. After 
this viAory, Solyman over-run all this wretched 
kingdom, and carried two hundred thoufand 
captives away with him. 

Nature in vain furniflied this cou**^.y with 
^old-mines, and the more fubftai^'mx riches of 
corn and wine; in vain Ihe R.med its inhabi- 
tants robuft, well^made, and ingenious ; no- 
thing now remained to the view but a vaft de- 
fert, with ruined cities, and fields tilled with 
' the fword in hand, villages dug under ground, 
in which* the inhabitants buried themfelves 
with their provifions and ' cattle, and a few 
fortified caftles, for the fovereignty of which 
* the pofleflbrs were always in arms againft the 
Turks and the Germans. 

There were likewife feveral Either fine coun- 
tries of Europe that were defolated, and lay un- 
cultivated and uninhabited ; fuch as one half of 
Dalmatia, the north of Poland, the banks of 
the Tanais, and the fruitful country of the 
Ukraine, while fearcb was making after ^her 
lands in a new worlds and as far as the mnits 
. of the old» 
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OfScOTlANP. 

IN this* fketch of the pc4Uical governai«t pf 
the North, I muft not forget Scotland, of 
wjiich I fhall fpqak further when I come to 
treat of the article of religion, 

Scotland had r^thej: a. greater flvaire in the 
fyftcm of Europe than tb^ other -natiojis of d^e 
' IsTorth, becaufe as being jat enqiity with tiie 
Englifc, who were always endeavouring to fub- 
je& it, it had for a lonj^; time been in allianfre 
with France, whofe kings could eafily prevail 
upon the Scotch to take arms in their favour 
whenever it was nccelTaryi and we. find th^t 
JFrancis I. fent no mone than thirty tbojufapd 
crowns (which makes about one bncdrcd .ai;id 
thirty thoufand of our prcfent Jivxes) to the 
;party who were to get war declared againfl the 
Englifh in 1543. in faiSty S(!otland is b poor, 
that even at this time, wh^n it is qniied with 
England, it pays oply the fortieth .part of the 
-fubfidies of the two kingdoms *. 

A poor ftate which ba$ a rich ofie fox its 
neighbour muff at length become venal : but 
fo long as this country kept itfelf free, it was 
formicfable* The EngUfli, who under Heorf 
II. conquered Ireland with fo much eafe, cpuld^ 
tiever fubdae Scotland J and EdWard III. who 
was a great warrior and a deep politician, thp' 



* This is the c«f«only in. one branch of -the revenue* 
namely the land-tax ; in almoft all the other impoficions 
the Scots pay the fame as the Englifh : that is^ they raift 
their proportion of thofe afimual fums required to pay the 
intereft of one hundred and twenty milHonSi beii^ at thii 
<by the debt of the Britifh nation. 

he 
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%e conquered it could never keep it. There 
vlwzjs fubfifled a jealouiV and hatred between 
the Scotch and the Englim, not unKke that be- 
tween the Spaniards and Portugueze. The 
))ou(e of Stewart had fate on the throne of 
Scotland ever (ince the year 1370: never was 
there a more unfortunate family. James I. after 
Slaving been prtfoner in England eighteen years, 
-vna murdered bv his fubje£ts in 14449 and 
James II. was killed in the unfortunate expe- 
dition to Roxburgh +, when he was only nine 
and twenty years old. James III. before he was 
five and thirty, was flain by his own fubjeds in 
«i pitched battle. James IV. fon-in-law to 
Henry VII. king of England, fell at the age of 
<thirty-nine in a battle againft the Englilh in 
the year 15139 after a very unfortunate reign J ; 
«nd James V. died in the flower of hrs age, in 
the year 1^42, when he was not quite thirty* 
We Oiall fee that the <laughter of James v, 
nvae ftill more unfortunate than any of her pre- 
•deceflbrs, and added to the number of thofe queens 
who have died by the hands of the executioner. 
James VL her Ion, became afterwards king of 
-Scotland, England, and Ireland, only, through 
the weaknefs of his intelleds, to lay the foun- 
dations of thofe revdutioRS which afterward 
brought the head of Charles L to the block, 
and drove James VIJ. into exile, and ftill keeps 
this unfortunate family outcafts and -wanderers 



t The expedition wat fuccelliftil, inafmuch ai the 
spUce wtt taken after the king*a death. « 

{ The reign of Jamei IV. wat hy no meaas unfortuaale 
before his laft aapediiioD iaio £n|l«Ml, j 

at 
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at a diftance from their own country. The 
moft favourable times for this boufe were, dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles V. and Frands V, 
James V. who was father to Mary Stewart^ 
Tate on the throne^of Scotland ; and after his 
death, his widow Mary of I>orraine, mother 
to this Mary, was appointed regent of the king- 
dom, and it was during her adminiftradon that 
^he troubles Hrft began to break out under pre- 
tence of religion, as we fhall hereafter fee. 

I ihall not dwell any longer on this review 
of the kingdoms of the North in the ilxteenth 
century ; having already examined the terms m 
which Germany, England, France, Italy, and 
>Spain flood with each other, I have thereby 
acquired a fufficient introdu&ory. knowledge to 
the interefts of the North and South, and (hall 
Jiow examine more particularly into the fiate of 
Europe. 



CHAP. XCDL 
Of Germany and the £MpikE> 

THE weftem empire ftill fubfifted in 
name; but it bad been for a long time 
only a burthenfome title, as may appear from 
its having beeii refufed by file ambitious Edward 
III. of England, when offered to him by the 
ele<Stors in f 348. Charles IV. who was looked 
upon as the law-giver of the empire, could not 
obtaii^permiflion of pope Innocent VI. and the 
Jbarons of Rome to be crowned emperor in that 
city, till he had p romifed not to lie a night 

within 
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within the walls. His famous golden bull, hj 
limiting the number of ele£lors, reftored fome 
order in Germany, which had befofe been a 
continued fcene.of anarchy. This law was, 
at its firft inftitution, confidered as fundamen- 
tal, bMt has fmce been frequently departed from. 
In his time all the cities of Lonibardy were 
afhially free and independent of the empire, 
excepting only in fome particular rights. Every 
lord in Germany and Lombardy remained fo- 
vereign of his own territories during all the 
fucceeding reigns. 

The times of Winceflaus, Robert, Jofle, 
and Sigifmund, were times of darknefs, in which 
there appeared no trace of the imperial dignity, 
except in the council of Conftance, which was 
aflembled by Sigifmund, and in which that em- 
peror Ihone forth in full glory. 

The emperors had no longer any demefnes, 
having ceded them at different times to the bi- 
shops and cities, either to procure themfelves a 
fupport againft the power of the lords of great 
fiefs, or to raife monev. They had now no- 
thing left but the fubficfy of the Roman months, 
which was paid only in time of war, and for 
defraying the expences of the vain ceremony of 
the emperor's coronation at Rome, which flill 
fubfifted. It was abfolutely neceffary therefore 
to ele6l a chief who was powerful of himfelf, 
and this firft brought the fceptre into the houfe 
of Auftria. A prince was wanting whofe do- 
minions might on the one hand have a commu-* 
nication with Italy, and on the other be capable 
of oppofing the incurfions of the Turks ; and 
this advantage Germany found in Albert IL 
who was duke of Auftria, and king of Bohemia 

Vou IIL O suii 
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and Hungary.; and this firft fixed the imperial 
dignity in his Jioufe^and the throne became here- 
ditary, without ceafmg to be ele^ve. Albert 
and his fucceflbrs were cholen on account of 
the large dominions they pofielled $ and Rodolph 
of Hapsburg) one of the flocks of that hou(c^ 
bad. formerly been, ele&d becaufe be had none* 
The reaibn of this feemtng contradidion it 
obvious; Rodolph was defied at a- time when 
the houfes of Saxony and Suabia had given rca- 
fon to fear their becoming defpotic, mi Albert 
11. when the houfe of Auftria was thought 
fufficiendy powerful to defend the empire, and 
yet not to enflave it* 

Frederick IIL afoended the imperial throne 
by this title. Germany was in his time in a 
ftate of inability and peace. It was not fo 
powerful as it might have been^ and we have 
already feen that this prince was very far from 
being the fovereign of Cfarifbndom, as his epi- 
taph imports*. 

Maximilian I. while he was yet only king of 
the Romans, began his career in the moil 
glorious manner, by die vidory of Gutnegafle, 
which be gained over the French in 14799 and 
the treaty he made with them, in 1492, by 
which he fcured the poileffion of the Frandie 
Comte, Artois, and Charolob. But as be 
drew nothing from the Low Countries, which 
belonged to his fon Philip the Fair, nor from 
the people of Germany, and very little from 
bis dominions in France, he would never 
have been of any confideration in Italy, bad it 
not been for the league of Cambray, and Lewis 
XIL who did every thing for hinu 

• Scs Chap, xcv; in this VoluBie< 
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At firft the pope and the Venetians pre- 
vented him, in the year 1508, from coming to 
Rome to be crownea emperor ; and he to6k the 
title of emperor ele£t, as he could not be 
crowned emperor by the pope. We tic hini 
after the league of Cambray, and in the year 
1513, receiving the daily pcnfiori of ah hun- 
dred -crowris from the Elnglifli king;, Henry 
VIII*. His German dominions furniflicd hirrt 
with men to take the field againft the Turk, 
but he wanted thoft riches with which France^ 
J^ngland, and Italy, caaried on their wars at 
that* time. 

Germany was become in reality a republic of 
princes and cities, notwith {landing that its chief 
in his ediifts fpoke in the ftr^n of abfolute ma- 
iler of the whole yvrorld. It had been divided ' 
in the year 1500 into fix circles; and the di- 
reftors of thefc circles being fovereign princes, 
and the generals and colonels paid by the pro- 
vinces and not by the emperor, this eftablifli- . 
nient, by linking together all the feveral parts 
of the empire, fecured the liberty of the whole. 
The imperial chamher, which had the paffing 
of final judgment, being paid by the princes 
and cities, and not having its feat in the parti- 
cular demcfnes of the monarch, proved another 
fupport to the 'public liberty. It is true it could 
never catxy its decrees into execution againft' 
powerful princes, unlefs feconded by the em- 
pire ;-but this very abufe of liberty was a proof of 
its real exiftence : this is fo notorious, that the 
Aulic court, which was firft formed in 15 12, 
and was entirely under the direSion of the em- 

• See Chap, xcii* 
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pcrors, foon proved the ftrongeft fupport ta 
their authority. 

Germany, under this form of government, 
was at that time as happy a (late as any in the 
world. Inhabited by a warlike people, who 
were capable of the greateft military operations; 
there was no probability of the Turks being 
ever able to fubdue it. Its lands were good ; 
and fo well cultivated, that the inhabitants 
were at lead under no neceility, as formerly, 
of feekingfor other fettlements: at the fame 
time they were neither fo rich nor fo poor, nor 
fo united together, as to be ih a condition to 
make the conqueft of all Italy. 

But what were at that time its pretenflons 
upon Italy and the Roman empire ? The fame 
as thofe of the Othos and the imperial houfe of 
Suabia had been; the fame which had coft fuch 
a deluge of blood, and which had undergone fo 
many alterations fmccT Julius II. who was pa* 
triarch as well as pontiff of Rome, had the im- 
prudence, inftead of rouzing the antient Roman 
courage, to call in the aifiitance of foreigners. 
Rome had nothing left but to repent of her 
folly ; for fince that time there had al- 
ways been a private war between the empire 
and the pontificate, as well as between the pre- 
tenfions of the empecor and the^liberties of the 
Italian provinces. The title of Caefar was only 
a fource of contefted rights, undetermined 
difputes, exterior grandeur, and real weak- 
nefs. Thefe times were no longer thofe in 
which the Othos created kings, and impofed tri- 
butes upon them. If Lewis XII. had maintained 
a good underftanding with the Venetians, inftead 
tit taking up arms againii: them, the emperors 
6 would 
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HFould in all probabih'ty never have fct foot 
again in Italy. But from the divifions among 
the Italian princes, and the nature of the pon- 
tifical government, it unavoidably happened 
that a great part of this country was always to 
be a prey to foreigners. 

CHAP. ^C. 

Customs of the fifteenth and fifteenth Cen- 
turies, and the State of the Liberal 
Arts. 

WE find that there were few abfohitc fo- 
vereigns in Europe ; the emperors be- 
fore Charles V. had never ventured to aim 
at defpotic power. The popes, tho* much 
more the matters of Rome than formerly, 
had much fefs power in the church j the crown 
of Plungary and Bohemi^i, like the other 
kingdoms in the North, were clc£live ; and an 
election neceflarily fuppofcs a contraft between 
prince and people. The kingi of England 
could neither make laws nor break them, with- 
out the confent of their parliaments. Ifabclb 
of Caftile had acknowledged the rights o^ the 
Cortes, which were alj the eftates of the king- 
dom. Ferdinand the Catholic, of Arragon, 
had not been able to abolifli the authority of 
the grand judiciary of that kingdom, who look- 
ed upon himfelf as entitled to be the judge of 
kings. France alone was changed info a ftarc 
purely mcnarchical, after the reign of Lewis 
O 3 XJ. 
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XI. A happy form of govemmtnt, when a 
king like Lewis XII. appeared, who, by his 
love to his people, made amends for all the 
faults he committed, with regard to other na- 
tions. 

The civil government of Europe was great- 
ly improved by the flop which bad every where 
been put to the private wars between the feudal 
lords. The cuftjom of duek, however, was 
itill continued. 

The pop^s by their decrees, which were al- 
ways wife, and, what is more, always benefi- 
cial to Chriftendom, when their own private 
interefts were ngi concerned, hi^d anathema- 
tized thefe combats ; but they were ftill per- 
mitted by feveral of the biihops ; and the par- 
liaments of Pari.$ fpoietimes ordered theoit 
witnefs the famous one between Legxis and 
Carrouges, in the rcign of Charles V. Therr 
were feveral other d,uels fouglit by order of the 
courts. The fame evil pr^dice >vas lil^ewifi: 
kept up in Germany, Italy, wd Spain, with 
the fap£lion pf certain forms, which were 
looked upon as eflential ; particularly that of 
confcfiling and taking the facrame^ts before 
they prepared for murder. The good Cheva- 
lier de Bayard alwayjs heard a mafi before he 
went into the field to fight a duel. The com- 
batants always chofe a fecond, who was tp 
take care that tlieir weapons w^re equal, and 
to make diligent fearcb that neither of them 
had^iy fpell about them; for nothing on 
earth was fo credulous as a knieht. 

Some of thefe knights have oeen known to 
leave their own country, and go into foreign 
parts in fearcb of a dueli without any other 

■lotive 
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motive tbaa that of fignalizing themfelves, 
Duke John of Bourbon, in the year 1414^ 
caufed it to be proclaimed *^ that he was 
£ouig to England with fixteen other jcnights, 
> tonight to extremity ^, that he might avoid idle- 
ne& and cnerit the Mvour of the fair lady whom 
he ferved.** 

Tournaments, tho' •<^ndemned likewife by 
the popes, were pra£Hfed every. where. They 
always went by the name of Ludi Gallici^ or 
the French games ; becaufe one Geofroi de 
Preuilly had, in the eleventh century, publiflied 
a body of rules to be obferved in them. Up- 
wards of an hundred knights had been killed 
in thefe ganaes j but this only ferved to make 
them more in vogue. 

It was thought that thed^atb of Henry II f^ 
who was killed at a toarn^unent held in 1599, 
Vould bav« aboliihed this cuftom for «ver • 



* When a Vnight challefiged all the world, be Wore an 
tni|ir!ze, coniKUn'g of a g^ild chaito, or feme other badge of 
lo^e and diWalry. Seincdmes this emprise was fixed ip 
Hi a pnblis ptaee, Wfaen anotiher Icbiglit aocepied the chal* 
leoge for a tiial of .cbtva^y* called ^le CoWlbat of €oor* 
tefy^ be ieiitf jr touoMsd the emprizc} but if be Wai deter- 
mined 'tb'fi^t'fhe owner i cutrana, to -extremity, he tore 
n^^y tlte'emprh^e With (Mb smd "vidleoce. 

•f For the celebration of a general peace, Henry, atno^lg 
«tber fMvtti^, iriftitvtbdf a l UBlnannto t, ot Pat iTAmui, 
to which he fignelixed himfetf fierfoiiaVy witll sfeat ad- 
dreft : at lenMbi He fenc a launce to the cornit of Mont- 
(OtfoVfit, etfjf^ttn df (ht ttotch guard, they accordingly 
•etilered^lie fiAf, ran a tiH, ^ettdth^ lancet, when a 
4)pllnter running tiii^dtt|h tVe ViziMr 6f thfekin^"^ helmbr, 
{MNieiraM tbroegh M eyiB intb tlie toain ; of this "wound 
he expired in a liw days. 

; t) 4 but 
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fcut the idle lives of the great, long ufe, and 
the paflions, revived thefe games at Orleans, 
•in lefs than a year after the tragical death of 
.Henry ; when Henry of Bourbon, duke of 
Montpcnfier and a prince of the blood, loft 
•his life llkewlfeby a fell from his horfe. After 
this -an entire ftop was put to tournaments; 
but a faint image of them remained in 
the Pas d'Armes, held by Charles IX. and 
Henry III. the year after the maflacre of St. 
Bartholomew : for in thofe bloody times the? 
always intermixed feafts and diverfions witn 
their barbarous profcriptions. This Pas d*Ar- 
mes was not attended with any danger, as the 
combatants did. not engage with inarp wea- 
pons. There was no tournament held on the 
.marriage of the duke of Joyeufe in 1581. The 
. word Tournament i^ therefore very improperly 
^ given by L'Etoile, in his Journal, to the (hews 
exhibited on this occafion. The grandees did 
not fight at all ; and what L'Etoile calls a Tour- 
narr.ent was only a warlike ballet or interlude, 
exhibited in the gardens of the Louvre, by a 
. company of hired performers ; and was a ihew 
- given to the court, and not given by the court 

* itfclf. The games which ftiil continued to go 
*by the name of tournaments were only ca- 
. roufals. 

We may therefore dat« the fupreffion of 

• tournaiflents from the year 1560. Widi thefe 
games expired the antient fpirit of chivalry,which 
never appeared again but in romances. This 

. kind of fpirit was very, prevalent in the time 

1 of Franeis I. and Charles V. Francis was a 

knieht in the true fenfe of the word, and 

Charles 
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<JharIes aimed at being fuch ♦. They would 
give each other the lie in pubh'c, and afte/^ 
wards meet together in the jnoft friendly inanj- 
ner; and it is known that the emperor put 
himfelf into the hands of the king of France 
upon no other fecurity than that of his word 
of honour, which the king was not capable of 
violating. There arc feveral occurrences in 
the reigns of tbefe two princes which favour 
greatly of the heroic and fabulous ages ; bu)t 
Charles V. approached nearer to our modern 
times in the refinement of his politics. 

The art of war, the law of arms, and the 
offenfive and defenfive weapons made ufe pf 
in thofe days, were likewife entirely different 
from what they are at prefent. 

The emperor Maximilian had introduced 
the arms made ufe of by the Macedonian pha-: 
lanx, which were fpears of eighteen feet in 
length, and were ufed by the Swifs in the 
wars of Milan ; but they were (bon laid afide 
for the two-handed fword. . 

The arquebufe, or firelock, was become ai 
neceflar^ weapon againft the fleel ramparts 
by which the gendarmerie of thofe days 
were defended. No ^lelmet or cuirafs was proof 
againft thefe. The gendarmerie, which they 
called the Battalion, fought .on foot as wdt 
as on horfeback : the French gendarmerie was 
in moft eftimation in the fifteenth century. 



* Nevenhelefs the behaviour of Francis, when he re- 
ceived the laft formal cartel of perfonal defiance from the 
emperor, waa fuch as gives no great idea of his nian-^ 
hood. 

O 5 The 
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The Qerman mi Bpanifli infantiy wtft 
reputed the b^. The war-cry was almoft 
jpvery where laid afije* 

As to the government of ftates, at this time, 
J iind cardinals at the he^ of the adminiftra- 
l^ion in almofl every kij?gdom* In Spain I fee 
cardinal^ Ximen^s, who ruled under liabella 
of Caftile during her life ; and after her death 
)yas appointed reget^t of %\ie kingdonn, who, 
^ways clad in the habit of a Francifcan friar, 
placed his chief pride in treadine under feet 
the Spaniih grapoeur ; who raifed an army at 
i^is own expence, and aftf^rwards led rt in p<;r- 
fon into Africa, and tool^ the city of Oran ; tji 
a word, who had ipade himfelf abfelute, till 
young Charles V. drove hiip feom Ac hdm of 
power,^ and obliged hini to retire to his aich- 
biihopric of Toledo, where he died of grief. 

In France, I fee L^wis XIL governed by 
cardinal d*Amboife, and cardinal Duprat prime 
iminifter to Francis L Henry Vill. of En- 
dand was, for the. fpace of twenty years, en« 
fircly under the direiSion of cardinal WolA^, 
a man as vain^ glorious as d'Ambpife, an4 
who, like him, wanted to be pope, an^ like 
him mfled in bis attempt. Charles V. made his 
0receptor, cardinal Adrian, who was after* 
wards pope, his prime roinifter in Spain ; and 
cardinal Granyelle had afterwards Ae go- 
vernment of Fhnders. Laftly, cardinal A&r- 
tinufiys wi9 t^Siafter of Hungary^ under Ferdi* 
nand, brotjicr to Charles V7 

Tho' we fee to many i^Utary ikites go* 
yerned all of tbem by churchmen, this did not 
proceed merely from thofe princes being mote 
leady to place their confidence io a prieft, of 

whofe 



irifofe power they could ftami in no appfdien- 
fioQf than in the general of an »ray» who 
might in time become formidAUe to tbem ; 
Jbut alfoy hficauf^ the church-men wf re gen«^ 
rally ipen of more knowIedgCt and more capable 
of managing public affairs than either the mili- 
tary officers or the courtiera* 

It was not till this centujy that thoTe ef»^4i- 
aals, viho were the king's uitMclta^ to^ p^er 
eedeocy of the chancellor 01 the iMPgdqm* 
They difpmed itmith the ete^^OfAof the em- 
puie^ a|id yielded U to the ch49c41or9 in 
France and fiWand } and this ag^in i^.one of 
thoih oontpdi&Qna which prid6 h^d imror 
duoed into the ifipublic of ChrjiWndoiii- ^ 
the regifteraof the BngUib padigmenl wq ■ find 
that the lord chancdkur Warham h^d pr^ 
cedence of caodinali WoUey till ti^ year 

The title of mojeSbf bcgaft now to b^ a^ 
^iiimed by kifigt^ aiid the nuika of the ftv^ 
raL fovere^nf were fcttkd at Rome. The 
&:& plade was, widiout centradi^n^ 9fi^e4 
to th^ emperoc»i after him came tbo king of 
France, without a oompotiter ; tbe kiags of 
Caftile, Arragoo, Portugal, and Sicily^ took 
rank in turns with the king of £ngland; * 
then came Scotland, Hungary^ Navariie, Cy- 
prus, Bohemia, and Poland; and, I^ft of ali^ 
Z>enmark and Swedeii« Great (U(putes arofe 
afterwards from this fettling of the prece-* 
dency. The kings, atmoft to a man, wanted to 
be equal in rank with each other i but not 
one ' of them attempted to difpute the chief 
place with the emperors, who thus preferved 
their rank while they loft their authority. 

. 3 All 
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All the cuftoms in civil life were different 
from ours} the doublet and (hort cloak 
was the common drefs in all courts. The 

(rentlemen of the law every where wore a 
on^ and clofe robe, which fell half-way down 
their legs. 

In the time of Francis I. there were but two 
coaches in the city of Paris } one for the 
queen, and the other for Diana of Poitiers 
The men and ^omen all rode on horfeback. 

Riches were now fo much enereafed, that 
Henry VIII. of England, in 1519, promifed 
three hundred and thirty-three thoufand sold 
crowns in dowry with his daughter Mary, 
who was to be married to the fon of Fran- 
cis I. This was a larger fum than had ever 
yet been given by any one. 

The interview between Francis I. and Hen- 
ry was a long time famous for its magnifi- 
cence. Their camp was called the catnp 9f 
thth of gold \ but this momentary parade, this 
ftretcn- of luxury did not imply that general 
magnificence, nor thofe ufeful conveniencics 
which are fo common in our times, and 
which fo far exceed the pomp of a fingle day. 
The hand of induftry had not then changed 
their forry wooden dwellings into fumptuous 
palaces ; the thatched roofs and the mud-walls 
iiill remained in the ftreets of Paris. The 
houfes in London were ftill worfe built, and 
the manner of living there, harder. The grcatcft 
noblemen, when they went into the country, 
carried their wives behind them on horfeback i 
princefles themfelves travelled in no other 
manner, or covered with a riding*cloak of 
waxed cloth in rainy weather^ and this drefs 

they 
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they wore even when they went to the palace. 
This cuflom continued till the middle of the 
feventeenfeh century. - The magnificence of 
Francis I. Charles V. Henry VIII, and Leo 
X. were only for days of public folemnity ; 
whereas, at prefent, the fliews and entertain- 
ments which we fee in common every day, the 
number of gilt coaches, and the multitude of 
lamps which are lighted up during the night- 
time, in the ftreets of all our great cities, ex- 
hibit far greater riches and plenty than the 
moft brilliant ceremonies of the monarchs of 
the fixteenth century. 

In the reign of Lewis XIL they firft began 

to fubAitute gold and filver fluffs, in room of 

the coftly furs they were formerly wont to 

\ wear. . Tb^fe ftu^ v^ere the rrianufaadres of 

* Italy, therfe being none made at 'that time in 
Lyonsl Gold Wp'rk was ingeijeral very clumfy^ 
Lewis Xil. having by an ill-judged fumptuary 

"law forbidden itsufe throughout his kingdom ; fo 

.that the 'French .were obliged to fend to Venice 

for all their plate. By this means, the gold- 

fmiths were all reduced to poverty ; and Lewis 

XU. at length wifely revoked this law. 

* Francis L who in the latter part of his life 
becatne ah oeconomift, prohibited the wear- 
ing of gold and filver fluffs, which prohibi- 
tion was afterwards renewed by Henry. II. 
but had thefe laws been flriftly obferved, 
they would, have ruined the manufafture of 
Lyons. What chiefly determined the govern- 
ment to enaft thefe laws was the confidera- 
tion of being obliged to have all the filk from 
foreigners. Jn the reign of Henry II. hone 
but biihops were permitted to wear filk- 

Thc 
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The princes and princelTes bad the diftioffuiih- 
ing, privilege of wearing dreffes of red filk or 
woollen fluff. At length, in the year 1563, 
none but princes and biftiops were allow^ 
to wear . fhocs made of filk. 

All thefe fumptuary kw^ only Oxew that the 
views of the government were very narrow, 
and that the minlfters thought it eafier to put 
a check to induftry than to encourage it. 

Mulberry-trees w^re then cultivated onlj 
in Italy and Spain, and gold wire was made 
no where but at Milan and Venice ; and yet 
the French falhions had already infinuated ' 
themfcjves inxo the courts of Germany, "En- 
gland, and L<»nlardy« The Italian hmorians 
complain, that after the journey which Charles 
VUu made into Italy, the peonle affeded to 
drefs themfelves after the Trench fajbioh^ and 
ient to France for all their ornaments. 

Pope Julius n. was the firft w^ let Us 
beard g^ow, in order to infpire the people widi 
$1 greater refpeft to his perfon by a fingu]arit|r 
«)/ appearance* Francis I. Charles V. and all 
the ^her kings followed this example, wluch 
was immediately adopted by their courtiers: 
hut thofe of the long robe, who always keep 
to the antient cuftoms, whatever th^ are, iHll 
continued to fliave their beards, while the youag 
fiiilitaiy peojple affe£ted an air of gravity and age. 
This is a trifiine obfervation ; Dut il claims a 
pUce in the hiftory of cuftoms^ 

But that which is more worthy the atten* 
tion of pofterity, and of far greater confide- 
ration than all the cufioms introduoed by ca- 
price, all the laws which thne birs aboUfliedyOr 
die difputes of crowned heads^ wlUcb ccale with 

them* 
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themfclvcsj is the reputati^^n of the acts, which 
will never ceafe. This reputation wa5, during 
the fixteenth century, the lot of Italy ^ooe. 
Nothing more ftrpngly calls to our mind the idea 
of ancient Greece ; for as the arts flouriflied 
in Greece in the midft pf foreign aad domeftic 
wars, fo they did likewife in Italy, ^nd almoft 
all of them were carried to aa height of per- 
fection at the time that Rome was facked by 
the troops of Charles V, its coafts laid, wafte 
by the incurfions of Barbarofia, and the heart 
of the country rent in pieces by the dtiJentioAS 
between the princes and the republics. 

Italy had a Thucydides in Guicciardini, wbQ 
wrote tfce wars of his tinje, as Tbucydides dii 
thofe.of Peloponnefus} bu.t none of its province 
produced any orators like jDemoftheiies, Peri- 
cles^ and ^fchines, the gpvernment not adr 
mitting of that Jcind of nuerlt apy where. Thp 
dramatic talent indeed, though far ipferior to 
that which has fince been found on ^eJ^renph 
ftage, nvght be comjived ;to th^t of Greece^ 
which feemed revived here : and the Marf^r^- 
gora of Machiavel alone is perhaps worth all 
the comedies of Ariflophanes. Machiavel was 
befides, an excellent hiftpriap, and a perfgn of 
great parts, in which rcfpeft Ariftopbanes is by 
iio megQs ^o be compared to himi wd ifs 
without being biaHM b^ prejudice, weptiHt 
Homer^s Ody&y, and Anofto's Orlando into 
the balance, the Italian wiH be fouod to cany 
the prize from both^ thovjgh guilty of the fame 
defe£t with theoif thu ofan intemperate ima- 
gination, and a romantic credibility. Arioflo 
has ccNnpenfated for this defe£i by fucb juft al- 
legories 
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legories, fuch nice fatire, fo thorough a knovr* 
ledge of the human heart, fo many comic graces, 
which are continually fucceeding to the ftroiig- 
eft (Irokes of terror, and, in a word, by fuch in- 
numerable beauties of every kind, that he has 
found the fecret of forming a monfter that wc 
cannot but admire. 

With regard to the Iliad, let every reader 
aflc himfeir what he would think if he was 
to read for the firft time, this poem, and 
Taflb's Jerufalem, without knowing the name 
^of the authors, or the time when thofe works 
were compofed, and to judge only from the 
pleafurc he felt. Could he do otherwife than 
'give the preference to Taflb in all refpefls ? 
^Will he not find in the Italian more conduA, 
more interefts, more variety, more juftnefs, and 
a greater number of graces, with that delicacy 
Vhich fo enhances the fublime? In a few ages 
'more, perhaps, they will be no longer placed 
in comparifon. 

It appears beyond contradiAion, that painting 
was in the fixteenth century carried to a degree 
of perfcftion never known to the Greeks, who 
not only wanted that variety of colouring ufed 
by the Italians, but were alfo ignorant of the 

art of perfpeiSlive and clair obfure*. 
- - • 
* It fivourt rather too much of prefumptioni to afirni 
«thf antienti were doAcient in thefe refpcAf) inafouich 
M we know not the extent of their artt but that tbe^ 
.were not ignorant of perfpeAive, appears from feme pie* 
fes of their painting, lately dug from the mint of Her- 
culaneum \ and even if thefe had never feen the ligh^ it 
would not have been difficult to difprove, from PUny and 
.pther antient authort, the common optniona eotertaistd 
»bout the imperfe^oni of the Greek painters. 

Sculp- 
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Sculpture, which is a more limited art, and 
-, eafier to be attained, was that in which the 
J Greeks principally excelled ; and it is the glory 
of the Italians to have come neareft of all others 
to their models. Thev have furpafied them in 
architedure; and, by tne confent of all nations^, 
jiothing wasever comparable to the chief tem^ 
pie of modern Rome, which is the moft beau- 
tiful, fpacious^ and noble edifice that ever ap- 
peared in the world. 

Mufic was not thoroughly cultivated tilt 
after the fixteenth century \ but we have the 
ftrongeft reafon to imagine that it is very far 
fuperior to that of the Greeks, as they have 
left no monument of this art by which we can 
gather that they fung in parts. 

Ingraving upon copper-plate, which was in- 
vented at Florence in the fifteenth century, was 
an art entirely new, and at that time in its per- 
fedion. The Germans had the reputation of 
having invented printing, nearly about the time 
when engraving was known, by which fingle 
piece of fervice they encreafed the knowledge 
of mankind. The Englifh writers of the Uni- 
ver£il Hiftory are miftaken in faying that Fauil: 
was condemned by the parliament of Paris to 
be burnt for a magician. It is certain that cer- 
tain faStors who came to Paris to fell the firft 
books that were printed were accufed of dealing 
in the black art, but this accuiation had no 
confequences ; and it is only a melancholy 
proof of the wretched ignorance in which men 
were then plunged, and which even diis art of 
printing could not for a long time get the better 
of. The parliament in 1474 ordered all the 

books 
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book3 which had been brought to Paris by one 
of the factors from Mentz, to be feized ^ and 
JLe\ds XL was obh'ged to forbid the parliament 
from meddling with the affair, and to pay the 
proprietors thb price of their books. 

It was not till the end of this glorious cen- 
tury that true philofophy began to beam upon 
mankind ; Galileo was the hrft who made na- 
tural philofophy fpeak the language of truth 
and reafon. Not long, before, Copernicus had, 
on the borders of Poland, difcovered the tiue 
iyftem of the world. Galileo was not only the 
nrft good natural philofopher, but he wrote at 
the fame time with as much elegance as Plato ; 
and had this ineftimable advantage over the 
Greek philofopher, that he wrote only of true 
and intelligible matters. The manner in whkh 
this great man was treated by the inquifition, 
towards the latter part of'his life, would refled 
eternal infamv upon Italy, had not the ftain been 
part}y effaced by the reputation of Galileo him* 
felf. Seven inquifttors, by a decree made io 
the year }6i6, declared the opinion of Coper- 
liicus, which had been fa clearly and fo beau- 
tifully explained by the Italian philofopher, 
** Not only heretical in. point of faith, but ab- 
furd in philofophy." Thiii condemnation of a 
truth, which hasfince been demonftrated in fo 
fnany ways, is a flrong proof of the force of 
prejudice, and ought to teach tbofe who have 
no other merit but their power, to be'filent 
when true philofophy fpeaks, and not pre- 
tend to decide concerning what they donotun- 
derfhind. Galileo was afterwards condem- 
ned by this fame tribunal to fuffer imprifon- 

meot 
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ment and do penance^ and wa& obliged to- rtr 
trad his opinion upon- his knees, Hi» fen*' 
tence was indeed more mild, than- that of Sb»- 
crates,' but it reflefted as much difgrace on the 
reafon of the judges of Rome, as the condem- 
nation of Socrates did on the underftandings 
of the judges of Athens. It has always been 
the fate of mankind, that truth fhould be per- 
fecuted at its firft appearance, Philofophy by 
being thus curbed could not make fo great a 
progrefs in the fixtecnth century as the polite 
arts. 

The religious difputes which employed the 
minds of the people in Germany, in the North, 
and in France and England, checked the ad- 
vancement of human reafon, inftead of fur- 
thering it. People who fought with blind fury 
could not find out the road to truth ; and thefe 
difputes proved ..an additional mabdy in the 
human mind. The liberal arts continued to 
flourifh in Italy, becaufe the contagion of con- 
troverfy had not found its way thither j and it 
happened that while the people of France, Gcr- 
;nany, and England^-wcre cutting the throats of 
each other, for things which they did not un- 
derhand, Italy at reft from her troubles, after > 
thefacking of Rome, by Charles V. cultivated 
the arts more than ever; and while religious 
wars fpread ruin over other parts, at Rome, and 
in feveral other of the cities of Italy, archite<3ure 
fignalized itfelf by prodigies. Ten popes fuc- 
ceifively, and almoft without interruption, con- 
tributed to the finifhing the cathedral church 
of Saint Peter, and encouraged all the 
other arts. Nothing like this was feen in 

any 
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any other part of Europe. In a word^ the 
reputation for .genius, belonged at this time to 
Italy alone, as it had formerly been the pe- 
culiar privilege of ancient Greece. 
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